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In tliis third editioii, the translation of Aristotle's Rhe- 
toric has been again carefiolly compared with the Greek, 
■nd revised and coiTRcted throughout. Numerous ex- 
planatory and illustrative notes have also heen added ; 
as well as a marginal analysis, which it is presumed will 
be found of much service to the reader. 

The famous Thomas Hobbes' Brief of the Art of 
SAetorici, "containing in substance all that Aristotle 
hath written in his three books on that subject," and 
forming the best summary of this noble science, has 
heen again reprinted from the scarce edition published 
at London in 1681. A body of Analytical Questions, 
for self-examination, has also been appended. 

With these improvements, the Editor confidently 
hopes that the present volume will be found to contain. 
Dot only the most faithful version of the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, but the best helps for the dt e understanding 
■nd retaining the sense thereof. 
0*J6t4, WbMM&tfr, 1346. 



f In the present new edition of the Oxford version of the 
Rhetoric, it has been thought advisable not to interfere 
either with the text, notes, or Questions, all being of 
acknowledged excellence. But, as Hobbes, by the 




IV TO THE READER. 

quaintness of his Analysis, at times lost sight of the 
precise character of the original definitions, an Appen " 
dix has been added, containing the very words oi 
Aristotle, connected by such remarks as were necessary 
to preserve clearness, and furnishing such passages as 
should be almost learnt by heart. 

The new translation of the Poetic is an attempt to 
unite the closeness of Taylor with the perspicuity of 
Twining, upon whose versions it has principaUy been 
based. A copious selection from the notes of the last 
named scholar has been added, together with a few ne- 
cessary ones from recent sources by the present Editor, 

Theodore Alois Buckley, 

Christ Church. 
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ARISTOTLES 



TREATISE ON RHETORIC* 



BOOK I.-CHAP. I. 

That Rhetoric^ like Logic, is conversant loith no definiU 
class of subjects ; that it is usejul ; and that its htisiness 
is not absolutely to persuade, hut to recognise topics fitted 
to persuade. 

Rhetokic^ is the counterpart of logic ^ ; since both 1. Rheto. 
are conversant with'subjficts of such a nature as it is "*^ ^?"® ^ 
the business of all to have a certain knowledge of, and S)gic. 
irhich be long to no di stinct sc ience. Wherefore all 2. 
men in some way pamcipate ofBoth^; since all, to a 

* Aristotle appears to have contemplated a much greater va- 
riety of occasions for the exercise of his 'PtjTo/ouc^, than we 
consider proper to that ill-defined art, or habit, or facultyi 
vaguely called rhetoric. In fact, according to him, any man 
who attempts to persuade another, under whatever circum- 
stances, and with whatever object, may be said to exercise 

prtTopiKh. 

^ Muretus explains the passage as conveying a censure on 
Plato, who extolled logic, but compared rhetoric to cookery — 
i%lfoiroirrriKfi, He therefore would have it convey this mean- 
ing, " Rhetoric is the counterpart, not of cookery, as Plato 
asserts, but of his own favourite science, dialectics." See also 
note *•, p. 23. 

' Sir P. Sidney, arguing that all arts are but attempts to 
methodise natural subjects, says, that " the rhetorician and lo- 
gician, considering what in nature will soonest prove and per- 
suade, thereon give artificial rules, which are still compressed 
within the circle of a question, according to the proposed mat- 
ter." Defense of Poetry. 
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certain extent, attempt, as well to sift, as to maintain ^ 

an argument ; aa well to defend themselves, as t 

That we peach*. Now, of the multitude', some do this at ran- 

d^ertiem ^'"" ' ''^''^'^' ^J reason of practice, from habit ; but as 

ti a Bfs< it is possible either way, it is plain that the case will 

tam. admit of our reducing these things to a system. For we 

are at liberty to speculate on the causes of the success, 

as well of those who from practice, as of those who on 

the spur of the moment, [attempt either to convince 

or to persuade]. And every one will he antecedently 

prepared to acknowledge that an undertaking of this 

description is the business of art^. 

Hitherto, however, such as have compiled systems 
of oratory have executed a very trifling part of it ; 
for the means of making credible' alone come pro- 

* "EEcTdSiiu Kal li-itix"!'. qua Logiciatit; ATroXayilaBai cai 
KaTiryp'^'- qui JHeturieiani ; so Ihat the lUculties whith form 
the basiB of each of these arts appear W be natural Co ayery 
man. Zeno elegantly illuatiated the dislincljon between the 
two by a aimile tnken from the hand. The elott power of 
Lofic he compared to thefiit, or hand eompreuid; the diffiue 
power of Rhetoric to the pahn, of hand open. Cicero, Orator. 

' The TUlgar can give iea«one to a uerlam degroe, and con 
exan:tne, alter a maimer, the reasons given them by others. 
And what ia this but Natural Looic ? If therefore tbeaa 
eSbrls of theirs have an effect, and nothing happen without a 
uauae, this effect moat of neces«ily he derived ftom i:i'rtain 
principles. The question then is, What these principles are ; 
for if these Can once be investigated, and then kiiuniiiijly ap- 
plied, we shaE be enabled to do by rule what otliirn do by 
hatatd; and in what we do, as much to excel the uniiislruclcd 
reasoncr, as a disciplined boxer surpasses an untaught rustic. 
Harris's Philosophical Arrang. ch. i, 

' An effect ia produced ; sometimes indeed accidentally, and 
sometimoa trom the person's having been habilwoled to that 
which he attempts. Now if we can ancerlain and melhodisa 
the causes of this his fluccoss, bo as to insure the success of 
subsequent attempts, we shall have constructed something 
similar to an art : for, in some points, chance and art are not 
UOJke ; whence the verse of Agalho ; — 

See Etli. Nich. vi, 4. 
'' TIltrTit. — If the tranalatian of this word shall appear fre- 
quently to be vogue and indeterminate, the reader ia requested 
to observe that we have no equivalent expression in Engliah; 
for it is conceived that " jmjq/"' (r 
imflies someiaing q 



perly within the sphere of the art, hut other points are 
merely adscititious, Oa the subject of euthymema, Ncglootof 
however, which ia point of fact is the very body of ^^^ ^"'" 
proof^ these men say not a word ; while on points 
foreign to the subject they busy themselves most 
mightily, Nowthefeelingof ill-will*, pity, andanger, 4. Henw 
and the like emotions of the mind, a ppertain not to t he ™^*^'^ 
casftJjutreferTo the judge; sotliatiT, in regard to all thepae- 
judicial processes, matters were regulated as they now "o™- 
Bre in some states, (and more particularly in such as 
are well constituted,) these spokesmen would not have 
a word to aay. And every one [approves the regula- S 
lion], whether they think that tlie law should hold this 
language, or whether they avail themselves of the rule, 
and positively forbid to speak irrelevantly to the 
case ; just as they do in the Areopagus, observing 
this usage properly enough. For it is not right that -Z' 
an orator should bias the judge by wimiing him on to 
anger, or pity, or jealousy ; since it is equally absurd 
as though one were to make a ruler crooked which 
he ia about to uae^. It is further evident that the B< 
p leader's business is nothing m ore than to prove the 
i gatter ot _Jactj_eijj^e!Ltii^ItE^5^^MLjia-.not tlje_caafi ; 
that it naa, or has not happened. But as to the 
question whether it he important or trifling, just or 

whereas Aristotle designates by the word ■wlarit, tveiy Ihing 
wihiik hat a tmrlencj/ to pertvade iht uiill. It is not, however, 
meant to be deiiied that proof li>roperly lueli) ftequently haa, 
and always on^t to have, a tendency to periuade ; but. at tJie 
tame time, it would be too mucb. to say that it ia the only thing 
which ia qualified to do so. Vide Milehell's Aiistopli. vol. i. ; 
Pal. Diss. p. 72 ; ibid. p. 75. 
' Poi a gimilftr usa of tha word lui^\^, cf. Thucyd. lib. i. 

C 127.— "6 !^i<rr„L TMO^li SX-fflJo., iratltlB ^ alrrhu -kDto, 
Cffov itit^Xiii/ olatiB airri^ vpdtf niJi woXu'. 

• Kpi-r^! rai rSfiaii Kii/tm. Ariatotle employe tlie same me- 
taphor in his Ethics : — Tot yip aifile-rov, aipiarat Kai 6 nnKiiii 
loTis, baris lal tqi Atirplat olKoto/iiit, b ^aXu^Jiudc xayir 
rflAt yda to vvrju^ *4if \iVou fiiTaKiVfiTaij Koi oir pAiftt 6 kb- 



b-pmiia mendose fieri ulqne obsiipa n< 
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unjust, whatever qneetions of this nature the legis- 
lator bad not determined ; on these the jucige must 
somehow or other make np his miod of himielf, and 
not take inatruclions on them from the parties at is- 
7. Bffl- Bue. It would thea be mo^t admirably adapted to 
""jjjj''^ the purposes of juatite, if laws [>roperly enacted 
poMihle were, as for aa circumstances admitted, of themaelvea 
shnuid be to mark out all eases, and to abaodm-as -fen as-pos- 
indHe' Bi ble to the di a rn*''"" "^ '^ ^ J "**; ?" And this be- 
Wt lat. cause, in~the first place, it ia fa>iliT tn get nnp or a 
^B leyf of good sense, and of abi lity W ipgiaj"'" and ad- 

H 2nd. judge, th^_^geLsiany '^ : and next to this, legisla- 
H tive enactraeots proceed from men carrying their 

H views a long time back ; [or, from men who have 

I regected^Lthe-aultje_ct for a long time ;] while judi- 

I j.ifiTiW.g'inna oi-a maAo f,ff \fr,nA ■ go that It IS dlffi- 

I cult for persons deciding under these circumstances 
I 3rd. to assign what is just and exptedient : and, what is 

I most of all to the point, is this, that the award of the 

K legislator is not particular nor about present cir- 

K cumstances, but about what Is future and general ; 

H whereas the member of a popular assembly and the 

H judge decide on points actually present and definite ; 

H and under their circumstances, feelings of partiality, 

V and dislike, and personal expediency, wiU, in many 

■ instances, antecedently have been inlerwuven with 
I the case ; and to such a degree, that one is no longer 

■ able, adequately, to contemplate the truth, and that 
I personal pleasure or pain throws a shade over the 

I "Ah the young man am learn eonsequences (oti) ere ho 

^ disco?ers principles, ( jtori, Eth. lib. >.,) su rim most men bet- 

^L tax judge of indiridnal cbsbb by liKaimitii ^pautvit, than frame 

^H laws by m/ioBiriidi ^pimim. (Elh. lib. Ti.) And this is proTcd 

^M by the uniiersal hios of orators to individual cases foimdod on 

^M law. To borniw an illustration iiom the srta, vo may say, 

^B that M a person placed in the centre of a landscape has a fuller 

^V view of any individnal object in it than the painter hunaelf^ 

^V but loses proportionately the general effect; so tbe Judge can 

H discern all the particulars of a given case, bat cannot, as tbe 

H legislator who coatemplatea at a distance, view so well tba 

H general bearings and effects of any law when united or con- 

■ tra-cied with others. Of. also the Ethics, Uh. v, c. 1 6p9mi 



judgment. In regnrd, then, to other particalars, as I tf- 
observed, it is right to leave Ibe judge >t discretion in ^j 
as few aa possible"; but iiiiestiona of fact, whether ei 
it has OF has not taken place, Wlil uv will Ltit happen, ^ 
does or does not exist ; all such it is necessarr/^^ to 
abandontoj^he^lsxelimLiiEjlieiui^sT'lfTrcclrlrnBl 
possible tbat the legislator ever should foresee them. 

If tliese things be bo, it is plain tbat they embrace a 
in thdr systems matters foreign to the subject, who 
give us explanations of the other points, as for in- 
stance — what the proem, and the narration, and the 
other divisions, ought severally to embrace : for in 
these treatises they busy themselves about nothing 
else, except how to render the judge of a certain dis- 
position ; while on the subject of those means of 
persuasion, recognised by art, they discover notliing ; 
and yet this is the source whence an orator may be- 
come a good reasoner. And it is for this reason ii 
that, notwithstanding the same system is conversant ^f 
about deliberative and judicial cases, and although ^ 
the business of the senate is more honourable, and ci 
embraces higher social interests, than that whose '> 
subject is merely the transactions of individuals ; yet 
about the former they say not one word, while all 
undertake to frame systems of judicial pleading. 
And'' they are not without a reason for this, since 

» Ct Hooker, v. } 9, p. 36. 

" It is not in the nature of things that any humnn legislalot 
■hcFUld detennine on the intinite number of poasiile cases ; or 
that lie should not, with njgacd to some, be an unsafe guide to 
OUT deeuiiDiis : for the last of these inconvenienuea we have a 
lemoily in i-witirtia ; since equilj in, as he nuhaequenlly de- 
scribes it, tA toS IStau no'fiou Kai ytyfiafi./i.liniv IXAjifijiu, aild 
-ri rapa TOB yiypaiiiiiiHiii ua/iau iUaiau. — lib. i. c. liii. } 13. 

•aSAau, V. 10. 

'* Thia error is u ocmsequeuce on dit> ano mentioned hefoie, 
i 3 : from the disregard there noticed of the t-nthymem imd 
riTu, oratoiB lire nalurnlly led to attach themaelves to tbat 
branch of public speaking which requites enthymem least; and 
Wch. is judicial pleading, inasmuch as the cause there resla 
ntiitly on tvidencB, properly Bo called, on the drlxtai ritmit. 
Ariaiotle kimaeif givea as anothei Tea,8an for this preference, 
thcgreaUT ease of judicial orator;. (Vide lib. iii. c.ivii. { 10.) 
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in deliberative speeches it is leas worth while to state 
matters foreign to the subject, and a deliberative 
speech admits less of malicious sophistry than judi- 
cial pleading, but is more widely interesting ; for 
here the judge [i. e. the senator] decides on queetiona 
which nearly interest himself, so that no more is ne- 
cessary than to prove that the question stands just a3 
"le, the adviser, asserts. In judicial questions, how- 
ever, this is not sufficient, but it is worth while to 
engage the hearer ; for the decision is about a case 
which does not afiect himself: so that tlie judges, 
looking to their own gratification, and listening with 
a view to amusement, surrender tliemselves up to 
the pleaders ; and, strictly speaking, do not fulfil the 
character of judges '*. On whiuh very account the 
law, in many places, bs I before remarked, forbids 

Aud this lie prurea, flrst, bcciuse tliat tFhich has Iwen is plain 
lo all, even to divinera; aeuondly, llie urator hnviug law for it 
pramiBB, the demonetrfltiou is eaaiei. Tu these reasons may be 
added □□« «hiuli the mmtei of Alexander would not willingly 
have allowed, namely, llie losa of liberty to Greece, and the 
conaequent loss of all inlerest In deliberative questions, to men 
whoBB ftitnre foieH were totally out of their own power. 

" A writcj' in tlie Quarffr/y Rmitvi, No. 26, after contrastmg 
the perplexity of English law villi the Himpllvity of Athenian 
jurisprudpnte, Bays, "ITiiB aimplirily in the law made it the 

di^eriTTiiiiaie character; lees to search for erroid in a bill than 
for flaws or errors in a wilnesa's life or testimony. And tho 
prevalence of this practice may ha inferred from a anbaequent 
passage in this book, (c. ix. } 38,} where Isocrales is mentioned 
hb an adept in tlie eompariaon of eharacUn, "which," says 
Aristotle, " he used to do to further his Janiliarity vnlhjudiciai 
pUading." To this we may subjoin the following remarks of 
Milford on a speech by Alcibiades : " The niullitude ordinarily 
composing an Athenian i:ourt of juallco was bo great, that the 
pleaders always addressed it as under the impulse of the same 
interests, and subject to the same feelings us the general as^ 
sembly, and equally without reaponBihility. ImparlialiLy was 
nevoT Buppoaed ; the passioua were always applied to; audit 
never failed to be contended between the parliee, which could 
most persuade the jurors that their interest was implicated with 
hia, aud that by deciding in hia favour they would be gainers. ** 
Hisi. of Greece, vol. v. p. 94. So also Xenophon, in his Athe- 
nian Republic, e. i. 5 13. — Ivti tbIi Aixaurnpioit bv tbu jinuisi 
airois /iiKti fiaXXoi- Jl Toii KuTuit £u»^ipoifTot. 



the saying any tiling irrelevant ; but there [in deli- 
1 beratiye assemblies] the judges are, of themselves, 
' careful enough of this 

j But aa it is plain that an artificial system is con- 11. Ren- 

I veraant ahout the means of makin ,'^ rrpilihlp, and as ^]^J 
this ia a aort of proof , f because we are then moat per- cian win 
^adeti wfen we conceive that the point has been P'"^''''^ 
proved,') but the proof of rhetoric is entliymem, (and bj,^rhe> 
this, to apeak generally, has the niost sovereign effect toriciau. 
of all the means of persuaaioa ;) and the enthymem 
is a sort of syllogism ; since too it is the province of 
logic to consider equally every sort of syllogism, 
whether of that art as a whole, or of some particular 
branch of it ; then, these points being admitted, it is 
' evident tluit the man heat able to consider the ques- 
I tion, out of what sources and how the syllogism arises, 
I will moreover be in the highest degree capable of 
: employing enthymems ; provided he make himself 
I acquainted, besides his logic, v^.th the kind of sub- 
jects about which enthymems are conversant, and 
what differences they exhibit as compared with the 
Ejllogism of logic. Because it belongs to the same 
i' faculty of the mind to recognise both trutb and tlie 
semblance of truth ; and more than this, mankind 
I have a " tolerable natural tendency toward that which 
I is true ; and, in general, hit the truth ; wherefore an 
I aptness in conjecturing probabilities belongs to him 
who has a similar aptness in regard to truth. It is 
pliUD, then, that other rhetoricians embrace in their 
systems, points foreign to the subject, and what rea- 
sons they have for inclining to the subject of judi- 
dal pleading in preference to the other branches of 
rhetoric 

But rhetoric is wsefut, because truth and justice 12. otiU. 
are in tbeir nature stronger than their oppoaites ; so tf "^ 
(Lat if decisions be made, not in confoviiiity to the pn,i^' 
rule of propriety, it must have been that they have lai. 
been got the better of, through fault of the advocates 
themselves : and this is deserving reprehension. Fur- 2inL 
insidemblu i.ptiludo 
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thermore, in the case of some people, not even if wn 
bod tlie most accurate acientific knowledge, vrould it 
be eaay to persuade them were we to address thei»! 
through the medium of that knowledge ; for a scien' 
tific discourse, it is the privilege of educHtioo [to ap- 
preciate], and it is impossible that this [should ex- 
tend to the multitude '^] ; but we must construct our 
means of persuasion, and our addresses, through the 
medium of ordinaiy language ; as in fact I stated in 
mj Topics, "on the manner of communicating with 

■rd. the multitude." Again, too, we ought la be able to 
persuade on opposite sides of a question j as also we 
ought in the case of arguing by syllogism : not that 
we should practise both, for it is not right to persuade 
to what is bad ; but in order that the hearing of the 
case may not escape us, and that when another 
makes an unfair use of these reasonings, we may be 
able to solve them." Now, of ail the other Btts, there 
is not one which embraces contraries in its conclu- 
sions j but logic and rhetoric alone do tliis ; for they 
are both in an equal degree^* conversant about con- 
traries ; not, however, that these contrary subjects 
present equal facilities : but the true and better side 
of the question is always natiiralh/ of a more easy 
inference, and bos, generally speaking, a greater tend- 

jth. eucy to persuade. To illustrate further the utility 
of rhetoric, it were absurd, if, while it is disgraceful 

" Tha communiciition of ideas requiies n similitude of 
thought and language ; the discourae of a. phiioaopher would 
vibrate without eSea on the ear of a peasant. Gibbon's De- 
diue and Fall. c. i. note 90. 

" In the words of Falconbridge, let the orator resolve to 
— smack of observation; 

f Kiccobon remarks, that a person may at first be inclined 
to doubt Ihe truth of the assertion that Bhctoric and Logic 
■Jbna recogniae contraries ; seeing thai music, for instance, re- 
cof^isea harmony and discord i Riammor, the iinpniprietira 
and the proprielies of lanjuago, etc. This doubt is however 
removed, lie says, hj the word i/iofwi, for these alone recog< 
niso witk eguai propritty each of the two contraries ; whoreM 
Other acta apply more slrictl; to one than to another. 
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i\if n m«n not to be able to assist himself by hia per- 
son, it were not disgmueful to be unable to do this hy 
his speech, which is more a peculiaritj of man than 
the exercise of the body'". If, however, [any one '3. 
■hould objeet'"} tl"** ^ peraon, unfairly availing him- J^ 
self of audi powers of spealdng, may be, in a very the 
high d^ree, injurious; tbia is an objection which "f 
will lie in some d^ree against every good indis- "" 
criminately, except virtue ; and with especial force 
against those which are most advantageous, an 
strength, health, wealth, and generalship. Because, 
employing these fairly, a person may be beneficial in 
points of the highest importance ; and, by employing 
them unfairly, may be equally injurious. 

That rhetoric, then, ia conversant not with any one H-. 
distLnct claaa of sulyects, but like logic [is of universal ^' 
Applicability], and that it is useful, is evident ; as also dc, 
that its business is not absolute persuasion *', but to 
consider on every subject what means of persuasion 
are inherent iii it ; just as is also the case in every 

" TMb is an d tmnori argument, lo iinderalnnd the full force 
of which ve ought to beat in mind the ^eat imptrtaiice ni- 
Ikched to the iit^u" ayewrruc^ by the Greeks. 
" Don lamen idciico crimen liber omnia habehit ; 
Nil prodeat ijiiDd noa liedete poaail idem. 
Igae quid utiliua ? 8i quis tanien nrere tecia 

Comparat, audaces instmit igne manns. 
Eripit interdmu, mods dat medlcina salulem, 

QuEEqne juvana monatrat, qtiiequo sit herba iioceil*. 
I Et latro, et cautus pCEccinEiCor ense viator : 

nie sed inaidias, hie libi portat opem. 
Discilur innocuaa <it agat rau-undia causaa : 
Protegit btec Bontea, immeritaique premit. 

Ovid. Trial, lib. ii. i. 266. 
*■ Having told us what we may expect from Rhetoric, ho 
now tells us what we arc not to eipect from it. Pereoasion, 
though lie eiid, ia not tho duh/ of rhetoric ; ■' Officium gut 
taei^afy ui'detw «», iifxre appoiiU ad prramdeadum : Finis, 
penuadire dintiont." (Ciceru do Inv.) In the arts whoso 
(inmdHlion is conjectural [n-roxaaTiyal -rlxfai], among which 
we mast class rhetoric, if the artist had done aU that the caae 
admined, his duty was conceived lo have been fulfilled, and 
he was entitled to coaimendLilion though he hat! entirely failed 



otlier art : for ndthra- i» it the duty of n 
render ita patient hmiihg, but to bring bim on as far 
B8 the case admiu ; ffir it i^ nevertheless verv possi- 
ble to treat properly even SQch as may be iDcapable 
of agun partaking of hesllh : and besides this [it is 
evident] that it belongK to the self-same art to ob- 
serve both the real and seeming means of persaasion; 
just as it is incumbent on logic to consider syllt^sraa 
Kfier- and apparent syllogisms. And this b the cai^e, be- 
?""."■, cause the character of topkUt does not consist in the 
^J^,,^;^ faculty" [for the iogieian possesses this as well as lie], 
•ireguds but in his lixed design [of abusing it**]. Here [in 



" That he u cotuiBlenl in ihoB cluai^ing chaructm accord- 
ing to theii noTiiI principUi, vLU appeHi from his ftpplicstion 
of Ihe appellaUun 'AXvlAt by the same rate id Ihe Elliics: 
Eliica'iTfc. 7. "^ "" ° = «r. " ' V> »1™"P ™- 

" Id order mote fully to Qlnsttale the nature of thelaric, 
Ariitotle haii conndered il througfauul this chapter at analugnma 
to logic. Koch, be uyi, is Bounded on a lacully naturally pos- 
acsaed by all men ; each ii useful, and applicable trith eqiuU 
propriety lo any class nf subjects whateTer. Besides this, lo- 
gic and rhetoric alone, of all arts, are t^talb/ coniersaot with 
opposite inferences ; and of conrae vith sound and specious 
aigumenla (whether in tbe,^m of ayllt^ism oi enlhymein ). 
Not as lo^c and rheloric are in iheir own nalnre indifferent 
to with or (aUehood, it muat require an act of choice in eithrr 
case to Bolocl the foraier or the latter, and Ihe coDSlant repeti- 
tion of that choline will ultimslely form a corresponding hubit. 
Hence the tioXftcrtieii may be considered aa tvwatiti votpurriit, 
and the oaf irrn< aa tauiiui liaXirruiis. Bot when logic is 
proatituled to the support of false piopo»lions, by the bad 
principles (the irpaalfurit) of its profeasora, it is branded with 
the name of sopAufry, and the persons who so misapply it aie 
called lopkitU: wliereas, in the cose of rheloric, no such dis- 
tinction in reierence to the principles of its profeasora ever ob- 
tained ; but the name of orator is enjoyed equally by all who 
are maatera of the art, whether they exerciae il fairly or not, 

«pDBifii<iii>, 'PiiTBp. A reason for this distinction may pei- 
bapa be furnished from the nalnre of tbe subject-nistler re- 
spectively. The BUbject-raatlBr of logic is iXufii, which is 
nniform, absolnlc, and admits not of degrees. Hence the so- 

Ehistical locician may fairly be auppoied aware of the fallacy 
e uses, and is stigmatized accordingly. But the subject-mat- 
ter of rlictoric being tJ B^old^ t™ dA 1,8.1, (v. { U.) or Tiflairi., 
has many and larious degrees, from ttie lowest presumplioo 



riietoricj, however, the one who is conadered in re- Mm m 
ference simply to his knowledge of the art, as well as "* '?' 
he who is considered in reference to hia moral prin- Sri. ' 
ciples, is iDdiacrioiiimtely d&signated an orator. But in 
l<^ic, a sophist ia called so in reference to his moral 
principles ; a logician, however, without reference to 
his principles, aimply as regarda the faculty he is 
master of. 

However, commencing from this point, let us at- IS. 
tempt to treat of the system both from what sources 
and in what manner we shall be able to attain the 
proposed objects ; having then once more, as at the 
outset, defined what this art is, let us treat of what 



Let us define rhetoric to be, " A faculty of consider- 1. Dpfinfc 
ia g all the possible means of persuasion oti pvpry mib f ^'^^^ 
ject ;" for this ia the business of no one of the other 
Kns,each of which is fit enough to inform or persuade 
respecting its own subject ; medicine, for instance, 
oD what conduces to health or sickness ; and geome- 
try, on tbe subject of relations incidental to magni- 
tudes : and arithmetic, on the subject of numbers ; 
and in the same way the remaining arts and sciences. 
But rhetoric, as I may say, seems able to consider the 
means of persuasion on an^ given subject whatso- 
ever. And hence I declare it to have for its province, 
as aoart, noparticularliraitedclassof subjects. Now 2. Two 
of the means of effecting persuasion, some originate ^'?'**'"' 
in the art, others independently of it. By inarttjicial —i^Tix- 

Dp lo moral certainly. Here then a fullacy ia not sn easily ™'- 
itocoverable, men by Ihe orator himself! "nil candour te- 
quirea at not lo brand ts moral what after all may be merely 
mmW impeifection in the speaker. 
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I menn whatever are not i'urnished forth by our own 
means, but which are iu existence alreaiiy, aa wit- 
nesses, torture, deeds, and all of this kind ; by artiji- 
ciat, such as may be got up by means of the system, 
and by our own talents. So that us regards these, 
we have to employ the one class, to ditcover the 
other. 
8, Of mean 3 of persi^ad ins by speaking there are 
( thrife species' : some consist in the ch aracter of t he 
U ^ sggakei ; others in the disposin g thp henrgr a cert ain 
I v{&^ ; others in the th ing its elf wli'f[i '" ""''I, by rea- 
son of its proving, or appearing (o prove the point. 
f. i. Cha-.'[^eTsaasion is effected] by means of the moral eharac- 
f^"™ "^ ', ter, when the speech shall have been spoken in such 
er. ^^ ' a way aa to render the speaker worthy contidence ; 
j for we place confidence In the good to a wider extent, 
and witii less hesitation, on all subjects generally ; 
but on points where no real accuracy exists, but there 
is room for doubt, we even entii-ely confide in them, 
T'his feeling, however, should arise by means ol' l/ie 
speech, and not by reason of its having been precon- 
ceived that the speaker is a certain kind of man. For 
it is not true, as some treatise-mongers lay down in 
their systems, of the probity of the speaker, that it 
contributes nothing to persuasion ; but moral charac- 
ter neai'ly, I may say, carries with it the most sove- 
6.ii.FBel- reign efficacy in making credible^. [Persuasion ia 
i^ofUw effected] through the medium of the hearers, when 
they shall have been brought to a state of excitement 
under the influence of the speech ; for we do not, 
when influenced by pain or joy, or partiality or dis- 
like, award our decisions in the same way ; about 
which means of persuasion alone, I declare that tho 
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system -mongers of the present day husj ttemaelves. 
On the subject of these, however, some light will be 
afforded, when I apeak on the subject of the passions. 

Men give credit from the force of what is aaid, e. iii. Thi 
when out of the means of persuasion which attach to |^^ ''* 
each subject, we evince the truth, or that which ap- 
pears BO. Now aa persuaaion is effected by these 7. lUieto- 
meftDS, it is plain that it will be the privilege of him 'F^ °^' 
who is able to draw inferences syUogistically, and to Djgioctki 
take a full view of the subject of morals, and of the and Poli- 
Tirtuee, and thirdly of the passions, both what each "'''■ 
of the passions is, of what nature it is, and/rom w/iat 
catua it is engendered, and how : ao that the fact is, 
that rhetoric ia, aa it were, a kind of ofT-ahoot of logic, 
and of that department of moral philosophy which it 
is fiur to call the science of social life^. Whence i-he- 
toric is invested with the costume* of that science, 
as well as its professors, partly from inexperience, 
partly arrogance, and in part from other human 
causes ; because, as I stated at the outset, it ia a aort 
cf subordinate division of logic, and portraiture of it ; 
neither of them being a science of any one definite 

' IIoXiTiii^. For sn Biplanation of this term — iin enomer- 
atioQ of tha Tarious aria which be comprehends under it — and 
(or an acconnt of the estimiitioa in which he holds it, eee 
Btliics, Ub. i. c. 2. 

_ • ttnifnTai. So blind are men to this affectation of rheto- 
lio and its profesaars, that he who, having had no occasion for 
the display of hia persuasiie powers, other than the ordinary 
coione of affairs presents, wonld be accased of great anoKanca 
«eK ha to talk of having eiercined rfteto™. Now Aristotle, 
■a &x from holding a person gnilty of preaumptjon ibr such an 
nae of the term, would rather retort on the accuier the chargii 
of ignonmce of its true import. For with a liew to inioat their 
•It, and of consequence themaelves, 'wilh an air of dignity, the 
no&iBOTS of rhetoric, said he, would have the world think 
(some of them, poor creatures, ii-' hvattitiaiaii't that it was ap- 
plicable excbaieily to such cases aa are of high concernment 
10 society. This in part is true; rhetoric ia Trapa^uis-rSi 
IlaXiTiiat; bat, aa Majoragius observes, "Virgulla magnam 
qmdem cum uboribns quibua adnascrnitnr habent similitudi- 
nem, et rerum naturam redolent. Sed tamea multo lunt infe- 
nora,ntjtielamuberafruclutfenoil." So tarprevalentie this 
Botion to this very day, that we only apply this word by w»y 
of ridicule to persuasion on ordinary topics. 
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subject, HB to what may be its nature ; but both being 
certsin facuttiea for furnishing ourselves with argu- 
ments. Now on the aubject of the powers of the 
two, and their mutual relation, oearlj enough has 
been said. 
I, Subdi- With regard to means of persuading by proving, 
wirtis °^ appearing to prove your point, just as in logic one 
tiiairrJ is induction, another syllogism, another apparent syl- 
T'v^'h''?- logisra, so also is the case here in rhetoric ; for ita 
mem, UI enirn plR is nq indur.tioii. its ""'hymrm n fr"ngi°"" ; 
Example, and enthymera I coll rhetorical syllogism ; ^ynmply „ 
r^rfntfTf iniliii'TTpn Now alt orators effect their de- 
monstrative proofs by allegation either of enthymema 
or examples, and, besides these, in no other wa y 
whatever . So that if it be incumbent on you to prove 
with regard to any thing or person inform of syllo- 
gism or induction, it cannot but be (as is evident from 
Analytics) that each of these will be essentially the 
same as each of the former {enthymem and induction). 
I. Ex- And what the difference is between example and en- 
""plS' thymem is plain from the Topics, where, on the sub- 
ject of syllogism and induction, it has been stated 
before, that the proving tfaat such or such is the fact 
in many and similar cases, is called in the other art, 
DeBiii- induction ; in this, example. But when, certain. 
^ "f points having been granted, there results, by virtu» 
jlm,'^ of these, something else over and above these, hy 
virtue of their esiatence, either as generab or parti— 
^ culars; this process is, in that art, colled syllogism? 

10, Tnri- in this, enthymem^. Rhetoric, it is plain, enjoys eoclM 
ofsi^™ advantage ; for [with respect to it] the ease, in this 
\Dg. treatise, is the same as in the Methodica has been 

stated of logic; the speeches of orators^ abounding 
some in examples, others in enthyniems ; and orators 
themselves being in the same way, some fond of ex- 
ample, others of enthymem. Seasonings, however 

* Or, eacli style of iheloric has its fecnlur tdtoatape^ 
' 'IVnifuIo. tlie votds of an onlot, modellfd umnliiig tt 
itietonc, whoae ohjiftt il is 1p prmadt ; letsns, A»T«, "^ 

■maiii of ■ lo^trian, modelled u;<:ordiag %o logic, vhose 



conduyled tlirough the nieilium of example, are not 
less ciili;u!ated to persuade ; but tliose of whicli en- 
thjrmem is the ehavacteristic are rather applauded'. 
But I will hereafter explain what is the cause of this, 
uid how we are to use eath species of proof: let ua, 
at preient, distiifguish more clearly respecting these 
proofa themselves. Now foraamueh aa that which II. Bhe- 
carries pereuaaion with it, does so in reference to ^" "^ 
some one ; and either is, immediately on being enun- Tntaiiit 
dated, actually of a nature to perauade, and enforce forBdaw, 
belief i or [has its effect] from its appearing to prove ^1"!^^^' 
through the medium of auch [as compose the former 
class] ; and as no art conaiders particular cases ; me- 
dicine for example, what is wholesome for the indi- 
viduals, Socrates or Callias, but what is so for any 
person of such a constitution ; for this question comes 
within the province of art, but particulars are infinite, 
and cannot be known : so neither will riietpric con- 
Bider probabihty in reference to part^icular individuals ; 
what, for instance, is probable to Solvates or Callias, 
bat that which is so to persons such as fltvy^e ; just 
in the same way as logic, for that art does n^W»^aw 
conclDsions indiscriminately from am/ 8ubjects7*fM^ 
some things there are which appear probable even to 
a madman ; [yet you never would dreara of arguing 
about tliem ;] but it supplie a. itself from sulji ects anddtami 
whi ch require reas oning, as does rhetoric from su b- pu'"^ni 
iecta which are usual matterB~7)f deliberation, 'its subjectaof 
Eusiness then is respecting points about w^ich we de- ^i^'ibe™- 
liberate, and have no art specially conversant, and 12. Audi- 
bflfore auditors of such abilities as are not able toji^ encc held 
a connec ted view of reasonings, conducted through •? V° . 

1 BopiipaiirTai. Twining, in his noles on tho Poetic, qapt- 
ing a subsequent pasaage uC this Treatise, in which this word 
again occurs, (ii. 23,) tranalatea il, " are applauded," and ob- 
aerrea, thai " the oonunontators etrangely mistake the Eenee of 
lliis woid here, and in lib. i. c. 2. They render it absnidly, — 
teittiientiut peroellvnt—periurBant maxime. Whether an aiL- 
^enee be pitaied or dilpleiaed, to any great degree, notie is 
equally the consequence; and tlie word ^ifiif^ilv is used, 

Bijinetiioes for Jie uproar uf approbatum, aud af '' "- 

ihiloIdUliie 
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prmciplea. Now we deliberate on subj 
nppear to admit of having themselves in either of til 
ways : for on questions which cannot, under anj cj 
curastances, past, present, or future, be otherw" 
on these, I say, no one deliberates, at least not m 
he apprehends them to be such'; for by si 
IS, n«iE« beration nothing is gained. And you may draw yt 
tax Ik conc'usions and inferences, soraetimea from prem' 
o-*iAi*,o- which you have arrived ut by former ayUogisma j i 
ytB^limi/ Bometimea from propositions, not sjllogistically ( 
^TiBinir duced, but requiring such a process by reason of tl 
leiwth]', not being probable at first sight; but of these { 
o,oa >£ cesses, it is impossible that ithe former should i 
710-ruio ^BiA to follow up, by reason of its prolisity (for 
iiiuSt^fii- hearer^ is supposed to he a man of merely ordl 
""IjS understanding), and the latter defective in persu 
ym^ou, efficacy, by reason of ita not being deduced 
beias un- principles either acknowledged, or probable : bo 
g it IS necessary that both the enthymera and exa 
should be conversant about points which, genera 
speaking, admit of being otherwise, (the example a 
swering to induction, and tlie enthymem I " 

B A jaan under a mistaken idea af iLe natnre of tl 
may possibly delibemte on a queBIion, the natnie of 
lixed and necessary. Slill, however, as long as he 
siun, the subject relatively to him ia of a 



/ 



tingen 



" Heci 



■> gnea a 
muUiUtdinii est auribui aeeommodanda, ad oblentuiidos aiiimoB, 
ad iinpellendos. ad ea probanda quB non aurificis siateia, aed 
qnadampQpularitrutinaeiaminantnr." De Orat. lib. ii. We 
may farther prove that ihia precept has its foundation in na- 
ture, by quoting the words of a celebrated modem writer, who. 



; throw obvious thoughts in a new light, and make up 
tne wnole with a large qoanlity of purity, correctness, and 
elegance of style. Take it for granted that by far the greatest 
part of zQanliuid neither analyse nor search to the bottom ; 
(Aey ore ineapable of ptnetrating deeper (Aon the lur/aot. 
Lord Cheater^eld's Letters. 
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gism,) and be deduced out of few, and frequently out 
of fewer intermediate propositions than the syllogism, 
in its original form, consisted of. For if any of these 
be known, it is not necessary to mention it ; for the 
bearer of himself makes this addition. For example, 
ffl order to convey the information that Dorieus was 
conqueror in a contest where a chaplet is the prize ; 
it suffices to say, that he conquered in the Olympic 
games : but as to the circumstance that, having con- 
quered at Olympia, he got a chaplet, there is no ne- 
cessity for adding it, because every one knows it. 

But as the necessary premises out of which the 14. En- 
syllogisms of rhetoric are formed are very few, (for thymemf 
the majority of questions about which decisions and duced ei- 
consideration are exercised admit of being otherwise ; ther fionc 
because men deliberate and consider on the subjects ^^^j^J-^.^' 
of human conduct, and all conduct is of this con- 
tingent nature, nor is a single branch, I may say, of 
these subjects necessary,) and it cannot but be that 
you should deduce contingent conclusions from pre- 
D^ whose n'ature is such ; and necessary ones, 
from necessary ; (this^ is evident to us from the 
Analytics :) I say, siftce this is the case, it is plain 
that the premises out of which enthymems are de- 
duced, wUyi be some of them necessary, but the 
greatest part contingent : for enthymems are ad- 
duced from probabilities ^® {eIk6tcl) and signs (arifieia). 
And thus it follows of necessity, that, of these, each 

^ In despair of finding adequate English expressions for the 
^ords lUdi and <rrifM.iiovy I have acquiesced in the usual, but 
erroneous translation. At the risk of incurring the charge of 
prolixity, the following are given as the most popular ways of 
explaining this difficult subject. Dr. Whately considers this 
"a division of arguments according to the relation of the sub- 
ject-matter of the premises to that of the conclusion." The 
•ifi)* (or hiOTt of Aristotle) he takes to be an a priori argu- 
ment, which may he employed to account for the fact supposed 
Sf^iited. The <rt\ti6lov (or '6^1 of Aristotle) and example, 
Jf foments which could not be so employed : vid. Rhetoric, p. 
116. Others, again, maintain that the trrifitiov is an argument 
to prove past matters, the «i/c<J« to prove future. The majority 
Pf commentators, however, consider the eUdv and arifjolov aA 
P>p08itions in different matter : thus, — 
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respectively ia identifi«l with each of the foTB 
i.Defl- For prohftbility is what naaally happens, not aba 
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n, founded on three pttBaap:B, the Grat in 
cond by CicerD(de !□•.!. 30); the third 
K. 10,} ndopted b^ Majoragiiia, ia as tbU 
— e itniUle fact, either atlcsled hy sense 
s ^neml tmth ; hence it will be the 
ffiMfrrpiemiisBin the enthymem, not the nu;^, the ciiH'iofuiwv, 
or thing signified by it, being the conclusion, BJid as the lattar 
is known solely through and by the foriaer, there is liways a 
Teal 01 supposed connexion between them. 

lat. The thing lignified may be Contained in the sign ichieJk 
impliei not only that, but Bomethiug more. The latter then, 
as regards the n>nuer, will stand in the ratio of a whole to its 
part; as indiridual or particular nature lo common argenario ; 
what ia definite always containing or implying mon: than what 
ii indefinite (on which prineiple we are told in lo^c that the 
Bpetiea in more of a whole than a gonna) . Hence it is deflned, 

or TiKii^puiu. Hence Quintilian, observing the conclusiTeaess 
of this aTguiQcnl, denies it the name of Brgiunent at all : 
" Hon sunt argnmenta, quis ubi ilia sunt, quffistio non est ;" 
an error resembling that made by certain mortem philosophers, 
who deny llie utility of logic becanae the premises of a Byllo- 
gism rirtually imply the contluBion. 

2nd. The thing lignifitd may not be umtained or implied in 
the ngn^ The latter being more Tague and indefinite than the 
former ; hearing to the thing signified the ratio of a part lo the 
whole, as common or generic nature toiDdi<ddnal or particular, 
»c TMi' Ka06Kau tI Tpdv tA Hnri [xtpos^ Thia enthymem ap- 
pears in the same mood as the first, scilioot, Barbara, but m 
tbe second figure, hence an illicit process of the minor tenn. 
Note, that as the irn/iiloD ig always the minor and the thing 
signified the conclusion, the relation here spoken of as iiaea\oi>, 
and icari iiipos, muat be understood not of the logical relation 
in the syllogism between themajorpremiBs and the concluaion, 
but of the relation between two tilings, one specific, the other 
genersl. Now in the tlKit enthymem, on the contrary, Iba 
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lately so, howevef , as some define it^ but, at anj rate, 
that which, in contingent matter, has itself so to- 
wards that with respect to which it is probable, as 
an universal to a particular ^\ But of the signs, one . 6. Thnt 

relation of c2ic3$ and the conclusion {IkiTvo irpdi o tlKdsi) is the 
strict logical relation of universal to particular, or of a generic 
law to its application in an individual instance. The elfcov 
therefore is tiie nuyor premiss, not the minor. 

We see that the universal major in the <rr\fitiov enth3rmem 
cannot be the (nifiiiov itself, because it is detached from any 
particular relation, and involves no particular deduction : nor 
yet is this major, though universal^ an cifc^«, being atrkSa^ and 
totally true, which is inconsistent with the very meaning of 
the word " probable." 

Again, though the minor premiss of the tlKb^ enthymem 
contains a simple matter of fact, it is liot a (rtifAtiov, for to con- 
stitute a sign it must point to something else equally necessary 
with itself; a condition not fulfilled by the dKd^ enthymem 
conclusion. Still there is so much affinity between the minor 
premiss of the iUd^ enthymem, and the dvutwfxov <rri/j.EL0Vj that 
by converting the major premiss, with the addition of the word 
" probably " to the copula, we shall change the <rnfitlov into 
an eif^s of low degree : e. g. 

All who have a fever breathe Those who breathe hard pro- 
hard, bably have a fever. 
This man breathes hard. This man breathes hard. 
This man has a fever. This va^xi probably has a fever. 

And this affinity perhaps led Quintilian to confound Aristotle's 
&in»pvfiop vritttiov with his ekos. (lib. v. c. ix. § 8.) It is this 
kind of " sign" and the argument deducible from it, which 
constitutes what, in criminal cases, is called circimistantial 
evidence. 

Aristotle mentions another sort of arifieXov (§18) which 
comes out a syllogism in the third figure, with an imiversal 
conclusion, and hence its error is an illicit process of the mi- 
nor term. The principle on which this syllogism proceeds is 
an imperfect, precarious induction, and endeavours to deduce 
a general truth from a particular instance. The ratio, there - 
fore, of the sign to the thing signified, is as one to all. This, 
it will be observed, is a new signification of the terms Ka06\ov 
and mad* liKairrov^ but one which they will obviously admit, and 
borne out by the example he adduces. 

The above explanation has been given rather at length, be- 
cause it is not generally so well known as the others, nor so 
easy to follow. 

'' The usual definition of eUd^ is considered by Aristotle as 
too vague ; he limits it, therefore, to contingent matter, and 
would have it stand in such a relation to the conclusion to be 
drawn, as an universal to a particular. For instance, the 

c 2 
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has the same ratio as a particular tu an i 
the other, ub an universal to a particuiar : and m 
these, the oue tvhieh in necessarily eoncluaiye, I 
T^Kfiiipiav i but the other, which is not necessary, ' 
no name assigned to it in reference to its differ 
[tis a species]. Now by necessary propositionara 
mean those out of which a syllogism is adduced ; 
hence this kind of signs is called rcKftfifiov, " 
they think it impossible to do away what has t 
stated, people then esteem that they adduce a n 
pwv ; the point having been evinced and eonclude 
for, according to the old language, rcK/iap i 
same as " a boundary." Again, there is oni 
'' whose ratio is ae that of a particular to an universal : 
thus, were one to assert, for instance, that " The 
wise are just ; because Socrates was wise and just ;" 
this then is a sign, but it may be done away, even 
supposing the premies stated to be true ; for it vio- 
lates the rules of Byllogism, as to the other'*, when, 
for instance, a person alleges as a sign that a man ia 
sick, his being in a fever ; or says a woman has had 
a child, because she has milk j this is a necessary 
sign i whicli very one of the signs alone amounts b> 
a Ttv/iijpioy ; since it alone, if the premiss be true, 
cannot be done away. The other sign is in the ratio 
of an universal to a particular ; as if, for instance, 

Oorinthiims at AUieiib slate Bs an itiit, th&t ihe CorFyisanH 
were addicled lo piracy, theii ehuiining KllianccB villi other 
stales, becnuse those who would become pirates study secrecy ; 
but tiiu broad fact is, -when compared with the sinitle case or 
Ihe Corey ixana, us bji imiiersal lu a partii.iilnr, or as a 'whole 
to a. pan, pinttea bEing one claaii only of the many who study 
secrecy as a veil to crime. It is moreover a cane in coHlitigenl 
matter ; for those who study B«ciecy, may or may not be ad- 
dicted to piracy. 

" TiK^iipioip, the other apaciea of oTt*"Ioii ; a. g. " Ut raihi 
Flatonis illud, sen quia dixit alius, perelegans esse vidcBliir; 
quem cum ex alto ignotaa ad terras lempestas et in deserlum 
liltus detulisaet, tiniealibuB OEteris propter igDorationem io- 
Corum, ammadvcrtiBEe dicunt in arenft geometricis formas 
quasdam esse descriptaai quas ut ridisset, eiclamuTisse ut 
bono essent animo; videra anini se hominum tEBtipia.; quiB 
Tidelicel ille non ex a^ consitiui, qiiam cemKbat, sed ex doc> 
Uinie indiciia interprelabatur." Cic. de Rep. c. XTii, ,), b2. 
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one were to say it was a sign that a man hns a fever, 
because he breathes thickly. But this, even granting 
the premiss be trae, may be done away : far it ia 
very possible that one who has not a fever should 
breatbe thickly. Now what ia probability, what sign, 
and what TtKiiltpwv, and in what they differ, has 
been explained : but in the Analytics [these several 
gradations of proof] as weD as the reasons why some 
are not correctly inferred, and others are, have been 
distinctiy stated with greater clearness'*. As to ex- ii 
ample, it has heen stated that it is an induction, and ^ 
induction on what kind of subjects ; and its ratio is f^ 
neither that of a part to a whole, nor of a whole to a ti 
part, nor of a whole to a whole : hut example is in w 
the ratio of a part to a part", of a similar case to a '' 
similar, when, both coming under the same genus, 
the one case happens to be better known than the 
other. For instance, you assert that Dionysius, in 
asking a guard, has views of setting up a tyranny, 
because Pisistratus before him, when designing this, 
began to ask for a body guard, and when he got it, 
established himself as tyrant ; so too did Theogenes, 
at Megara. And all other persons who have acted 
in this way, and with whom your audience are ac- 
quainted, become examples against Dionysius, with 
respect to whom they do not yet know whether he 
be asking a guard with this intention : and all these 

" In the AnalyUcs, he Bays, " the tlis6t is wpoTno-it Ivlo^as, 
but the mituiBir profeaaeB to be ■wporaais droStiKTmii, -whelher 
neoesBSiy or probable. Now ui enthymcm {he uonticuea) is 
■n imperfect syllo^m, coDsistiag of ilid-rn and in^iia, and 
the latter are aBsuined in three ways, according to the number 
of (lie figures of ayllogisiD (for Anatotle made only lArti), the 
first, second, and Uiird of logic. In all these Ihe o-iifif lav is the 
fiiirov [i. e. the argiunentum, or minor prapoajtioa), but the 
first alone is aXuTtn/." Analytic. Prior, lib. ii. c. sxix. Edit. 

" Not as a port to a whole, for that would be cij^iiDi' ; nor 
■■ a whole to a part, for that would be -TEHfiiipioi' : nor as a 
whole lo a whole, for that would be i-rayayh (which, when 
perfect, rea.'jona &ora a whole laken individually to Ihe same 
taken aAUelively). Example therefore ia in the ratio of a part 
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cases come under tlie same general premiss '\ that fa 
who is laying achemea to set up b tyranny, aakg I 
guard. Now then the points have been stated out d 
which the proofs which have an air of demonstratio| 
are adduced. 

I The difference of enthymema is considerable, a 
has remarkably escaped nearly every writi 
too, a difference the very same as exists between a^ 
logisms in logic : for some enthyniems there are ^ 
applicability equal to that of rhetoric itself, i 
same way that in logic some syllogisms are ; o 
according to the extent of other arts and facuItJef 
existing, some already, and othei'S not yet comprii 
by rules. And hence those who employ them b< 
escape the observation of their hearera, and if thdj 
handle them more than is right, pass out of their _ 

1. per eharacters as mere orators. This however v 
become clearer, if stated more in detail I call those 
forms of reasoning '* properly logical or rhetorical, in 
reference to which, I use the expression places ; such 
are those which apply with equal advantage to ques- 
tions of justice, and natural philosophy, and of the 
philosophy of social life, and to nuiuerotis other sub- 
jects which differ in species. The place for instance, 
of greater and less ; for there will not be a whit more 
advantage in deducing a syllogism or an enthyroem 
from this pkce, on a question of justice or of natural 
philosophy, than on any other subject whatsoever; 

N. and yet there are questions specifically distinct. But 
I call peculiar, all those reasonings which arise out of 
propositions conversant with each species and genus 
of fiubjecIS! for instance, there are propositions on 
subjects of natural philosophy " out of which neither 

" By the t6 aiiri yivat is nnilorstood a common circmn- 
alance and property of nature ; by (he tJ airi satioXoK, the 
gtneral proposition in reforenoe to ail such eases. 

I* AiaXttTiinlit Kal jJiiTopucoCit, i. e. ao eiaclly Porreepond- 
ing, in point of «cMnf, to these arta, as to be B.ppiicable at 
oRbo, and villi as little limitation, as they aie lliemselvea, 

" This appears evident ennnghi yet the whole BjsWm dI 
judicial astrolo^ and the planetary influences was nolhiag 
more than an attempt of the kind. 
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nthjmeni nor sfUogiBm could be constructed respect- 
ing morals; and on this subject, again, thare ant 
others ont of wbich will arise no reasoning respecting 
nafural philosophy ; tliis is also the case equally on 
Vfery sulgect. Now tbe first-mentioned reasonings 
(the TOTToi) will render a man informed on no class of 
lubjects, for they are about no distinct subject-matter : 
as to tbe other (i6ia), the orator, in proportion oa be 
nakes the better'" selection of propositions pecnliar, 
will imperceptibly produce a science ditferent from 
mere rhetoric or logic " ; for, if he light on first prin- [ 
ciples, thenceforth, it will no longer be rhetoric or i 
h^c which he is employing, hut that science whose/ 
principles be embraces. ' 

The greate s t number of enthymems areconstru cted 22. 
ont nf thp;iB pf n-HliBi*- ["-njuiaitinTi B. which ar eparficu- 
lar and limited ; and from the universnPones, tbe 
less. iiusFTEen as I did in the Topics, so here must 
I make a distinction of the peculiar™ proposirion* and 
places of entbymems, whence we are to deduce them. 
Now I mean by iTSji, those propositions which are 
peculiar to the several kinds of rhetoric ; by roiroi, 
tbose which are common alike to all. Let us then iia-, iirtt 
treat of the special propositions before the others. discuiMd, 
Let UB, however, first ascertain the kinds of rhetoric 
Itself; in order that having distinguished them as to 

" BAtUb, , ie. Mier, qui the art in qliention ia conctrned ; 
— though as regarded by the logician or rheturician, tliey will he 
is fact Koria, inBsDiuuh us Ihey tend to merge these faculties, 
•rlioie cliaracleriHtic is univttBol applicability, in that paiticu- 
lar art from whence the vftnitin happen to be deduced. 

" We may here meatiou that AaXi«Tirt ia not quite what 
we imdei-ataJid by logic, bat Beems rather to have been the 
ficnlty of convertalioH, which the ancients cuttiraled as a sci- 
ence, and of which logic was a species. " Zeno, llie Eleatic, 
ditided his dialecdca inta three parts: on conseqnencee, ipi- 
■ntffrt and ipiiTTUili." Whately"!! Logic. Diog. Laert. in Pla- 
lone, i2, { 87. 

* He here designates, by the name il^n. those nropoaitioct 
of limited applicability which he had before called Ilia ; those, 
in ftcl, which he considers as conlradiBlinguiahed from the 
f&mi or peneriti orgnmentB, which he tcUti ua arc Applicable 
m a range uf subjects as titQo limited as tlie subjects of rheu- 
rie itself 
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their number, we may Bepiirately ascertain the ( 
ments of perauasioa and prapositiona peculiBj 



He shows iliat there are three kiniU nf Rhetoric ; whatm 
the end of each ; and on tshat subject toe mast prm>' 
ouraelvea tcUh prapaaitiona, 

e three in number, for of 

tReliearers of orations ; be- 

^titute)liif_thr<ia'4Uag9, of the 

^Ijsskcr, and of the a object about which he speaks, 

and of the personjjLiaom j and to him it is thai 

the end of the speech has its reference ; I mean to 

the hearer. The hearer must of necessity he either 

on unconcerned hearer, or s judge; and a judge 

. either of things past or to come ; one then acta aa 

judge respecting what is yet to happen, as tlis mem* 

ber of a popular aasemhly ; the other respecting what 

has already taken place, aa the president of a court 

of justice i the other respecting the abilities of the 

orator, OS the unconcerned hearer'. Thus, then, 

. there will neceaaarily result three kinds of orat ions, 

, ; the d eliberativ e, judicia l, and de monstra tiTe'. The 

'-; businesa of del iberatio n ia p artly"ekhortat ion, pactly 

■ diaauasio u ; for invariably tliose who ioTheir indivi- 
dual capacities simply advise, and those who publicly 
harangue, effect one of theae objects. The buainesa 

■ of j udicial rhetoric ia partlj^accusation, pactljuJe- 
fence ; for the litigants must J)f course do one or the 
otEer of these things. Of demgjiatiative the busi- 
ness is partljjjraise, partly blame. Moreover the 



" Cf. lib. ii. c. 22, } 1,3 : , 



■ Bolh tiearera are intertitad; bat the »' 

'a, the kjhtJii a practicaJ, aaditor. 

• Vide Qmulerlj Revisw, July, 1822, No. li\. vol. 27, p 
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tone proper to each of these reapectirely is, to the 
■l^lit-'illlliivp nralfir. tliH futur e : for in exhorting or 
ilisouading, he advises respecting things future'. The 
lime proper to a i udicin l pleader is the gaat ; for it 
is ever on the subject of actions already^^me, that 
the one party accuses, and the other defends. To 
the de monstrat ive orator the present time is the most 
>{i|inf rlate, lor it is in reference to qualities actually 
pMessed that all either praise or blame. Orators, 
however, do very frequently avail themselves of 
other times ; as well by aw^ening a recollection of 
whuhas already happened, as by anticipating ivbat 
i* likely to happen. The end of each of these 5. andeul 
hrsachea is different, and, as belonging to three sub- {J""',)?' 
jeciB, is itself triple. "" 

_ The object of the d elibera tive orator is the_expe- 
iijat-a ud inejtp edient ; for he who recommends, ad- 
vises you to adopt the better measure ; but he who 
^ssuadea, diverts you from the worse ; the other 
wnwderations either of justice and injustice, of 
uonoBT or disgrace, he adjoins by the way, in addi- 
non to these two. The o^gpt of the judici al pleader 
Miliaic e_nnd in.ins tice ; but he also effl braces by the 
"V those other considerations. The ob ject of those 
til oraise and blam e is honour and Jisgra ce ; and 
Imn algo refer other conaideratlona to these two. 

But we may take as a sign that what I have stated 6- Proof 
18 the particular object of each, the fact that there ^„ fj,,,, 
*** times when they will not feel inchned even to 
"1*6 a question about the other : the litigant, for 
'Simple, will not always deny that the fact has taken 
Plwa, or that it has hurt the other party ; but be 

' "PiHion maybe as 
"Vonafaluro OVfinl, aa 

^jtwii paribus, produces the greater effect on oa, as iLal to 
™Wi He are approaching, and what every momenl gives ns 
<^*dded interest in, vluch it takes from the past. But Uien 
|~^puthiuth[< CDnnterbalBJicing privilege of being suiceptibla 
of inflaitely bellet testimony and evidpnoe, from memory, pre- 
•"I' MTbcIs, etc. ) memory, indoed, the great aye of the mind, 
MiielhM of the body, sees all we have left behind, and no- 
*»» befure it," Gampbell, PbU. of Khet 
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never, under any circumstances, would admit that 1^ 
has been guilty of injuatice toward him ; for then 
would there be no need of a judieial decision. In the 
same way the deliberatire orator very ollen aban- 
dons the other considerations ; hnt as to the point 
that he ia adviaing what ia disadvantageous, or dis- 
suading from what is useful, tliis will he never admit ; 
but it frequently happens that (on a question of in- 
vaaion) they do not trouble themselves to make out 
that the subjugating a neighbouring people is not in- 
consistent with justice. Just so those who pnuse 
and blame do not consider whether the person's con- 
duct has been advantageous or disadvantageous ; nay, 
they, in many instances, set it down on the score of 
praise, that, overlooking his own interests, he wrought 
some deed of honour : thus they praise Achilles, be- 
cause he came to aid the cause of his comrade Fa* 
troclus, with full knowledge that himself was fated 
to die ; it being in his power, [by withholding that 
^d,] to live. To him, however, a death such as this 
was the more honourable prize : but to live would 
have been advantageous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that the orator 
must first be in possession of propositions on the sub' 
ject of each of these divisions, separauly ; for the 
TtKfiiipia, the probabilities and signs, are degrees of 
proof available to rhetoric generally. It is neceuary 
because syllogism, in geuCTal, ia made up of proposi- 
tions, and the euthymem ia a syllogism made up o^ 
the propositions which have been mentioned. 

And as it cannot be that what is impossible should 
ever heretofore have been done or should ever be 
done hereafter, but what is possible, only : as again. 
it cannot bo that what has not happened, or that; 
what ia never about to happen, ever should, the one 
have been abeady done, the other be about to bo 
done : it becomes necessary for the deliberative, ju- 
dicial, and demonstrative orator to have propositions 
on the subject of possibility and impossibility; an<l 
on the questions, whether a fact has or has not hap- 
pened, will or will not take plaee. And further. 



■iDce aU, as well in praising as in blaming, tte well in 
exhorting as id dissuading, as well in accusing as in 
defending, attempt U> evince not only tbe points I 
^ve mentioned, but likewise to prove respecting tbis 
|Ood or bad, this honourable or diahonourablPT this 
just or unjnat, that it ia, moreover, either great or 
(mall, whether speaking of the things independently, 
or comparing them respectively one with another : 
u ^ is tbe case, it is plain that it will be neceasory 
to hwe propositions respecting the degreea of great 
inflsmsll, of greater and less, as weti general, aspe- 
mfeir to each division : trbat good, for instance, is 
greater or less, what deviation I'rom jdsticc, or what 
confontiity lo it ; and so in tlie same way also re- 
specting tbe other subjects. The points then have 
been stated, respecting whieb it will be nbaolulely 
BKeMary to get at propoBitions, "We roust, after this, 
mikeadjstinction between each of these respectively ; 
we qneations, for instance, about which deliberation 
w eonveraaut ; those, too, about which demonstra- 
tive rhetoric is concerned; and, thirdly, those about 
wMthjadicial. 




retaiive to which that Orator should be in 
of Prnpotitiom, who is about to adeite on 
of the highest conctrnment. 

*'Wr, then, we must ascertain wtat kind of go od •■ 
W^itJB respecting which the deliberat ive orator y 
gives his advice ; for we bave seen that it ia not about m 
^ry kind, but about su tji ap may cir may .not .befall *' 
J*'- Sucb however aa either has or will have an 2. 
**iBtmoe of necessity ; such, again, aa it is impossible *' 
■iiwiJd exist or be produced ; respecting every such 
^fscription [of good or evil] there never is any de- 
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S. noron liberation: neither, in fact, ia there about every ■ 
^tliat even of contingent subjects ; for of goods which 9 
tingent; w mi-y not accrue*, some exist nataralli/, other 

produced hj chimce, on the subject of which it iftfl 
worth while to deliberate ; but evidently [he ia ^ 
fined to subjects] about which men resolve ; of wl 
character are all such as are of a nature to be refeq 
but where to ourselves, and the first principle of whose C 
heH^a™" ^ '" *"^'' """ F*"^'"' f'"' '" <Jeliberatior 
power of on our views thus far, viz. till we shall ascoril 
perform- whether the achievement of the object be possibW 
""*■ us or not ^ \ 

Now, to enumerate in accurate detail, and tal 
vide into separate species, every subject about w 
men are wont to interest themselves ; to enter in{| 
overintominutedistinctionsconformabletothesl 
atd of truth to the very utmost that the subject a 
Tince of raits it ; these inquiries it is not necessary, on the' 
rhetoric, present occasion, to institute, by reason that they be- 
long not to the art of rhetoric, but to some art whose 
province ia, in a more peculiar manner, intellect, and 
truth*; and because many speculations more than 
are proper to this art have already been assigned to 
a. which it. For that remark is true, which I have before 
■D^^^ made; that rhetoric ia made up of the science of 
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' Tmi> isitx"!'-^"" ""^ ylyn-aflai lal un. It may ha well lo 
letnult uf thia expression, which has occurred so otten already, 
and will much more frequently in the sequel, that it is Aristo- 
tle's usnal appellative for things contittgeni, thin^ which mag 
at well liap^Kn a> not. He has himself deftned it lliDS — \iym 
S lytiX'oB"^! x"' -^^ i'tivSuiuiiii. oi uA Si^ot drayraiau, TiBi*- 
■m ff tw&pxii", oiliy l-rrai iii TaCr' atiu^rroi,. Anal. Pri. Mb. 
i. c. 13. I call that a contingent, which not being neceesaiy, 
but being supposed lo be, there will follow nothing impossible 
f^am such a supposi^on. 

' "Inciditur omnia jam deliberatio si intelligilur non posse 
fieri, aut si necessitas affertur." Cicero de Orat. ii. For mi 
account of things, turara iifiln, vid. lib. ii. c> 19. 

' Such minute lesearch, as it lends rather to bewilder, mmt 
of nEceasity be eicluded from rhetoric, which is always sup- 
posed to address an audience of ordimiry abilitiei ; i KpL-ri/t 
iroKUTai ilvai d-rXout, cap. ii. i 13; whereas such distinc- 
tions could on!^ be appreciated by the ptulosoptei and man 
of education. 



}opa^, and of that branch 
wldcli renognisea the subjei 
TCsembfes logic, partly the 
^Usa: and in esact proporti 




to get np logic or rhetunc, 

Jaeulties, but aa djatinct acJencea, he will nnwittingly n 
to tony their nature by hia eneroachins- '^ the act ^ 



M8o tricking them out, upc 



ofc. 



t^ n dejj. ; 



wfe agbje(!t- matter, and not ofworda alone . Let 
BoweTer, even on the present occasion, discuss such 
points as it is worth while to enlarge upon, and 
wliieli still reaerve the more full conaideration for 
tiie science of social life : for nearly all the questions 
on wliich men deliberate, and on which the delibera- 
Die orator harangues, those at least of the highest 
Kmoerninent, are in number five^; and these are 
questions oiJinaTiee, of war and peace, and again re- 
specting the safeguard of the territorff, and respect- 
ing k^ortt and exports, and also respecting legisla- 



ao that it will be fitting that the orati 
■boat to give his advice on the subject of ll 



I give his advice on the subject of ihe finance 
*f the state, be acquainted with its revenues, both 
' llie uialjlical scienco secma to have been the nnnlj'sis of 

. iUsooiety supposea iaw (udjidi) ; the first object of ■which 
< llwBippoci of its inhabiianls intarooUy (-rpiJ^fi) ; »nd the 
"Mud id tcrriloiy externally (c^uXnici); in maintaining which 
•ftTAifiDs) muet some time nr otber be nn»Toidable, and to 
"ny tiit on, filed rmetmet (fopoi) are requisite. We may 
•tenc, then, a. regular gradalion in these five queations ; 
WQgi in his examination of tbeiu Aristotle proceeds anaty- 
M;,iQd takes that which first presents itself in citilixed 
JJOElyj namely, the -ways and means. Xenophon also, in hia 
■jnwibilia. repreBenls Socratas as using nearly the same fiye 
■iqecu and arrangement, when diesaadinR Glaucon, a yoong 
"Vfliiiii, iiam attempting politics too early- Peibaps Aris- 
Me may Mve borrowed the hint from hmi. Cf. Xenoph. 
I^' lib. iii. c. 6 : and a iranslalion of the whole passa^ in 
*> ptnlhuinouB worts of Dr. Franklin, vol. v. p. 77. Lend. 
Ills. The reader will find an inslance of Tpo^t; practised by 
^ ^\a\iuai states of Greece, in Thucydides, lib. i. c. 5, and 
^''pti in the first lai levied at Rome, when the militia were 
^■W bio a atandiug army, during the war with Veil. Livy, 
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what and how great they may be ; in order that, 1 
any braocb is overlooked, it may be added to thfl 
rest ; and, if any be in default, it may be augmented. 
Moreover he should be acquainted with the whole 
expeniliture of the state, that if any expense be su- 
perfluous it maybe curtailed; if any too high, it may 
be reduced. For men become more wealthy, not 
only by adding to their capital stock, but by detract- 
ing irom their espenaes as well. These, however, are 
points which we must not only learn from our own 
experience as individuals ; but, with a view to de- 
liberation on these subjects, one ought to be qualified 
by a research into the discoveries made by other 

9. ii. TTo- Respecting questions of war and peace, the orator 
XiBDt Kid must needs be acquainted with the force of the state, 
WwKid ^""^ great it actually is already, and how great it 
peooe. admits of becoming ; of what description also it is 
already, and what additions admit of being made to 
it. Moreover he should know both what wars tba 
state has been engaged in, and how it has conducted 
them. This must he needs know, not in relation to 
hia own state only, but as regards frontier states 
also i particularly in the case of those with whom 
there is a likehhood of being at war, in order that 
toward the more powerful, pacific measures may be 
held, and that in regard to the weaker, it may reat 
with his own state to make war or not. He should 
also be acquainted with the description of force which 
belongs to each state, whether it resemble or differ' 
from his ovni ; for it is possible, even in this respect, 
to secure an advantage to yourself, or to have one 
taken by the enemy. In oiiier to all which things, 
the orator must necessarily have considered with at- 
tention the wars, not of his own state only, but those 
also of others, what has been their issue ; for it is 
natural that Iroui similar causes similar results should 



T See thifl point touched on by Pericles, Thucyd. i. 141 
whers he declares the Pelopon 
imatat diT(ira/iiur«t'i|v, iSimi 



Moreorer 09 regards the tafeguard of the lerri- 
lofg, it should not escape his attention bow that is 
preserved ; but he must be acquainted as well with 
the numbers, aa the nature of the gurriaons, and with ^ 
Iba paeidous oi' the strong; holds : this it is inipossi' '' 
blethat one not acquuinted with the eountry should 
biOw, But known it must he, in order that if any 
garrison be weak, it may be reinforced ; if any be 
mmeceasary, it may be done away, and the force 
maj rather maintain positions strictly adapted to 
defence. 

Agun, on the subject of proi-ision, the orator 1 
Amid know how great a consumption is sufficient to T, 
Bobalst the state, and of what kind that is which «! 
StIms at home, and what is imported; and those " 
wtions whose exports there ia need of, and those to ^ 
whfise markets he wants to import his home produc- 
liOTB, in order that commercial treaties anil agree- 
wewa may be entered into with them, [AU this 
iboald the orator be acquainted with], because it is 
>b»lntely necessary strictly to preserve your eiti- 
M! from any ground of quarrel in two of their 
relations, viz. in respect to those physically their su- 
periors', and those who may be serviceable in afore- 
Motioned points. 

Thus much then it is absolutely necessary that the 
MWatiTe orator should be able to consider, in 
"fier to the security of the state ; neither is an at- 1; 
'Wtion to legislation the least essential; for in its " 
l^iskive enactments stands the safety of the state. ^ 
oni thus it becomes requisite, both that he should 
Mow how many forms of governroeut there are^ and 
^oat system of things is expedient for each ; and 
*iiU things, as well peculiar to the government, as 
^ipwite to it, have a natural tendency to destroy 
'' ■ I talk of a government being destroyed by 

H( gives liints, f 9, about what is necessary, oirun rpis 

For a atalement of the (Lings, peculiu to democracy snd 
■'ga'iAy, which have a tendency to deetroy them, eee the 
V°m1mb of Megabyzus and Daiios, on the qaestion of the con- 
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things peculiar to itself; because, with the e 
of the most enwllent form of government, i 
other, by being relaxed or strained too much,^ 
Btrojs itself. Thus a democracy, not < 
relaxed, but even when overatrained, grows wea 
and thus will at last be brought an oligare 
Just as hookedness or flatness of the nose, not tt 
approach the mean in proportion as they relax S 
the excess, but also, when they become esc 
hooked or flat, dispose the nostrils in such a 
no longer so resemble the nasal organ. 

It ia serviceable moreover with a view to 
lion, to apprehend not only what constitution ii 
pedient, by deriving your view from cii 
past, but to become acquainted also with the o 
tution of other states, and to what kind of a 
tions what sort of measures are adapted. Tl 
plain, that accounts of travellers are of use v 
view to legislation ; for hence we are able to a 
tain what the laws of other nations are ; 
view to debates on matters of state, the researchf . 
those who write on human conduct are useful;' 
these points however form part, not of ri 
of the science of social life. 

So many then are the questions of highest e 
cem touching which the deliberative orat 
in possession of propositions. We will, howal 
again discuss the elements out of which it is _ 
to exhort and dissuade, as well on these as OD o 
questions. 
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The Objects at which Orators should aim in exhorting or 
dissuading. — WTiat Happiness is : and whence, its coti- 
stituents are deduced. 

Nearly every one individually, and all men in ge- i. Happi- . 
neral, have some object, at which directing every aim, ^^^ ^^® ^ 
they both choose and avoid ; and this, to speak sum- objwjt. 
marily, is happiness * and its constituents. Let us 2. 
then, for the sake of getting at a received standard, 
ascertain what happiness, generally speaking, is ; and 
what are its constituents ; for on the subject of it, 
and what conduces to it, and of its opposites, exhorta- 
tion or dissuasion is always conversant ; and this, be- 
cause we needs do the things whieh procure it or any 
of its constituents, or which render it greater from 
having been less, and refrain from doing the things 
which destroy or impede it, or produce its opposites. 

Let happiness then be defined to be good fortune 3. Four 
in conjunction with virtue^,— or, independency of life, S^^'^^Y -^ 
"^r, the life which is most pleasant, accompanied by 
security,— or, abundance of property and slaves, with 
power to preserve and augment it ; for mankind al- 
low either one or more of these things to amount 
nearly to happiness. If then happiness be such as I 4. 
have described, its constituents must necessarily be — 
Ist, noble birth ^, many and excellent friends, wealth, 
* good and numerous offspring, a good old age ; and 
nioreover personal excellencies ; as health, comeli- 
ness, strength, stature, ability in the games; character; 

, The end of deliberation is to (rvfx^ipovTa^ of action 

' The first of these is the opinion of the Socratic school ; the 
Jjcond, of the Stoics ; the third, of the Epicureans ; the last, 
*'fle popular one. See a similar description, Hooker, v. § 76, 
p. 413. 

' Of these> the first enumerated as far as " character " in- 
clusive, may be considered ^vv&fKu^: the two next, " honour 
*Qd good fortune," as rt/ito : the last, namely, ''virtue and it* 
^•nsiituents," as iirati/eTo, according to the mode of phil<H 
^i^hic division mentioned in ike Ethics, lib. i. c. 12. 

D 
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— 2mi honour, good fortune; — 3rd, virtu 
conatituenta, prudence, cuurage, justice, temperan 
Thus I'umiahed, one would be most independent, n 
both external and internal goods his own ; for beaiq 
Ojodi are these there are no others. But the internal got 
OT*^er- '"^^ mental and personal ( the external, noble 
nal. friends, wealth, and distinction. We deem, mori 

thrtt power and good fortune ought to be present, S 
thus would life be most independent. WlierefoM 
let us ascertain what each of these advantages is.— 

5. Eiter- Noble birth then is, in the case of a nation or state, 
Ui Hiah *''^''' being aborigines*, or at least ancient possessors, 
hinh. and for their first leaders to have been illustrious, and 
i, Nb- indeed for many to have been bom from among them 

"^ ' illustrious on the score of things which men emulate. 
il. Indi- Considered in reference to individuals, noble birth is 
vidua], derivable from male or female ancestry, and legiti- _ 
maeyou both aides ; and, just as in the case of a si 
to have had the first of their line well known on 
score of virtue, wealth, or any other valued quali^ 
and for many of their kindred to have been illustn- 
ous, as well men as women, as well young as old : — 

6, GanA we CAnnot be at a loss for the constituents of a good- 
t^M^' ^'"' numerous progeny. As referred to the common- 
wealth ( a good offspring will be, youth who are nu- 
merous and accomplished. Accomplished in respect 
to personal excellence, aa stature, comeliness, strength^ 
ability in the games : and as to that of the mind^ 
temperance and courage ; these all, in their two di— - 

ii. Pri- visions, are excellencies of the young. In reference* 
*•**■ to individuals, a good and numerous offspring con — - 
sists in your own children being numerous, and the^^ 
as well male as female, such as I have described.— 
The excellence of females in regard to person, )»* 
beauty and stature ; in regard to the mind, tempei — 
ancB and tondness for employment, without meanness ' 
• — and we ought, aa well individually aa collectively. 



Tetiutate es est, ut ipmi 



of Oie Atheniana that thp; were aiiTi^xSo- 
1 lo thia Ciceru aaya of their state, " QnM 
IS cives gcnuiaae dicB«U'.''| 
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in teapect both to men and women, to see that euuh 
of these quahties exiatg. Since all states atnoog 
whom the regulations regarding women are bad (hs 
is the case among the LacedieraonianB), eifjoy scarcely 
the half of happiDesa. 

The constituents of wealth are, plenty of money, 
the being master of lands and seats, with the posses- 
lion moreoTer of personal property of live stock and 
ilaves, such as are remarkable for Dumber, alatiire, 
tod comeliness ; and all these should be secure, and 
respectable, and useful. The useful are of that de- 
Mription rather which are profitable ; the respectable. 
*hich conduce to enjoyment. But by profitable 1 
tMan those out of which the rent arises i by those 
wndiicing to enjoyment, all out of which arises no- 
lliing (that'a worth mentioning at least) beyond their 
■"He use. The definition of security is the having 
POmesBion there, and in such a manner, that the 
H^oyment of the property is one's own. The essen- 
tia of a properti/ then exists when the right of 
'fieoBting is in one's hands : I understand by aiiena- 
•iwi either gift or sale. But, in a word, the being 
fidi stands more in enjoyment than in possession j 
™' tne active employment and the use of aucli means 
« »«Jth. 

Goodness of character is the apprehension of mon- 
'"Mf that you are a worthy person, or in possession 
^ Umething of such a kind that all men aim at it, 
ff M least the generahty, or the good, or the well- 
J^nging, Honour is on evidence of your having a 
cbsnuiter for beneficence; and those are honoured 
"'tH justice, and in an eminent degree^, whose beue- 
°*iice has already been exercised : not but that he, 
™^ is honoured who simply has the power to benefit. 
"*''e6cenee relates either to the safety, and the 
*'CMb, whatever they are, of the existence of its 
'ywi, or to hia wealth, or to any other goods whose 
Miisition is not easy, whether it be so generally, 
" U that place or time. For many meet with honour 
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in consequBnce of things apparently trifling [ but tb 
it is the manner or the time [of conferring the benefl 
which is the reaBon. The conatituent purts of huno 
are sacrifices, — monumental inacriptions, in metre 
proie, — rewards, — consecrated pieces of ground^,- 
precedence, — public burial, — statues, — penBions fi 
the state; those received among barburiana ar 
prostration, — giving place'. The presents also us 
among each people are^ with them, respectively mar 
of honour i for a present is at once the gift of p 
perty, and a mark of honour. Wherefore it is t 
the avaricious are equally desirous of th(>ae, as 
ambitious i because they convey to both that whi 
they desire, since at once it is a property, the oljt 
which the avaricious desire, and includes honour, t 
object of the ambitious. 
10, Inur- The esceUenciea of the body are health ; and tl 
2^ in euch a. degree as for us to be exempt from sic 

Huuldi. ness, white we have the free exercise of the hod 
For many are in a state of health, indeed, v 

^like Herodicus*, no one would feel inclined to 
gratulate on the score of healtli, by reason of 
depriving themselves of most, if not all, the enjo 
ments proper to man. 
11. Comeliness is different according to the seve* 
Bwnty. nggg. Now the comeliness of a youth, is the havi 
a body useful in enduring toils, whether those of t 
course, or of personal exertion, himself being pie 
snnt vrithal to look upon with a view to delight, '^ 
which account those who practise the pentathlum 
moat comely, inasmuch as they are formed for viote 

• Instanced in the i _ 
Brasidiia al Amphipolis, Thucyd. v. Hooker, t. 
widS4;, p. 179. , 

' Hero perhaps we may mention n remarlmbla complime 
paid to fallen vdour by Uie civil law ; a fatliGT of three suntf 
wa9 entitled to considerable itnmunilies, wUch oonlinued lo 
him even oiler their death, if llwy had falleo in hatlle : " Hi 
enjm qui pro BepubticA ceciderunt in p(>rpetuum put (tlarisV' 
inlellipinlur." Instit. lib, ii. tit. xxv. { 1. Hoclw ' 
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Msttiou, and smftness aa well. But ihe comelinpfli 
ol one who has attained life's prime, is n persoQ 
adapted to the fatiguea of war, with na aspect to be 
looked upon with pleasure tempered hy awe. Tliat 
of the old consiats ia the body being capable of the 
(atignes which it needs must undergo, and exempt 
withtd irom paia, by reaaon that it has none of the 
tfflidiotis by which an old age ia diafigurud. Strength is 
is tbe capability of raoving another at will : you move Si 
iMlher, of course, either by dragging, or shoving, 
Drafting, or crushing him ; so that the man who ia 
endowed witli strength, ia requisitely so for some, 
if not for all these purposes. Excellence of stature, i; 
ti the exceeding the generality in height substance, tu 
Bud breadth, in such a ratio as not, by reason of that 
racesa, to render one's motions more tardy. Gym- u 
n«fllio excellenae of person ia made up of stature, "' 
slrength, and speed; for the swift is also endued '^' 
■■ilh strength : for he who is able to throw out iiis 
IfgB in a particular way, and move them rapidly, 
Md in a forward direction, is fit for running ; but 
^ who can cruab and grapple with an adversary, 
■ Et for wrestling ; while he who can send him for- 
**fd by a blow, is the man for bosing : but if any 
IneDdiied with the two latter qualifications, he is fit 
wr a pancrstiast ; while he who has all three may 
Wnlend in the pentathlum. 

A good old age is an old age slow in approach, un- U 
•ttenied by pain ; for neither is it a good old age if "' 
'"W grows rapidly old ; nor if he does so slowly, in- 
deed, bat painfully : this blessing, however, is of the 
number both of the excellenciea of the body and of 
'Wune. For one who is neither unmolested by sick- 
^ nor endued with strength, will not be exempt 
frM sufferings ; and hia days will be but few, and 
Ihnje not vcid of pain: nor without good fortune 
^U he hold 3ut at all. Indeed, independently both 
of llreogth and health there is means of long life ; 
IW" many, without the excellencies of the body, are 
™i!-liTed. But accuracy of statement on these sub- 
jnti makes nothiuii; tc our present purpose. 
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S. Ill what number and excellence of frien<ts consiata 
is nut doubtful, it liaving been distinctly Htated, re- 
Rpecting a friend, that he is a friend who exerts 
himself to do for another whatever he esteems good 
for him, solely for the other's sake. He to whom 
mani/ are so affected, hits numerous fneuds ; he to 
whom worthy men, has excellent friends. 

1 Good fortune is the accession, and actual pos- 
session, either of all, of most, or the greateat of those 
goods of which chance 13 the cause. Now chance is 
the cause of some things about which there ai-e arts 
conversant^; of many things, too, unrecognised by 
art i for instance, of whatever things nature is a 
cause i for it ia possible that they should happen con- 
trarily to nature : for art is a cause of health ; na- 
ture, of comeliness and stature. In a word, those 
goods proceed from chance, about wiiich envy is felt "*. 
Chance is also a cause of those goods which bailie all 
calculation ; when, for instance, one is handsome, the 
rest of whose brothers are ugly ; or when every one 
else overlooked a treasure, and he found it ; or if a 
weapon hit one's neighbour and not one's self; or if 
he alone, who used always to frequent a place, did 
not come there, while they who came then oali/ were 
destroyed ; for all such things appear to be pieces of 
good luck. 

As to moral excellence, since that topic is most 
intimately connected with prmse ", we must lay downr 
distinctions respecting it wheu we treat of the sub- 
ject of praise. It is then plain at what objects we 
ought to aim in exhorting, as likely to take place, or 

* On the affinity of art and chance, see Elh. Nich. vi. i 

Tf xi^ Tiijt'l" iTTJ^fi, mi Tilxi TixiTir. AEBlhn. 
TLe affinity appears lo conaist in this, that aria very often 
owe iheir origin to chance ; as the capital of the Coriiilhian 
pillar, for instance, from a basket of acanthus floners ; and 
painting from tracing a shadon' on the wall. Compare ako 
the Poetics, eh. *i. where he derfaoea poetrjr from Uui 
' ' extemporaneous efTosioiis of iu ntda 



votaries. 
*• Cr, eh. J 



; 12, 



" The subjeul ul Epideicuc illietoric 



dnaily in eijatence ; and what 
tbej- are the contraries of these. 



1 dissiiading, for 



m 



&e Good and Expedient treated general} j. 

ft*OB the expedient ia the object proposed to the de- 1. 
liberative orator, and a£ all form their eonelusions, ^ 
ObI about the end itself, but ubout the means con- ™ 
<liiei»e to that end ; as moreover these are all things " 
fhich are expedient in reference to human conduct 2 
\wv every thing expedient is a good), we shall have jn 
Id «acertain certain elementary propositions, on the k. 
'uli.iecta of the good and the expedient in general. ' 
I*t good, then, be defined to be, I. Whatever is 2, 
*n oljject of choice independently, for its own sake ; 
".and for the salte of which we choose something 
™e. 3. What every thing aims at', or every thing 
*lii«li has perception, or which has intelligence ; or 
^sty thing would aim at, were it possessed of intel- 
ligence. 4. Whatever intelligence would award to 
KMh. 5. Whatever the intelligence converaant with 
*'"ery instance awards to each, that to each indi- 
^dnal ia his good. 6. That which being present, one 
tt veil disposed and independent 7. Independency. 
S> Whatever produces or preserves such advantages'; 
B.«ad that on which they are consequent. 10. What- 
Bver, loo, has a tendency to prevent or destroy their 
oppoaites. Now, things are consequent in two ways ; 3. 
ftp either they may be consequent simidtaneously or 9 
lubieqwently. — Knowledge, for instance, is a conse- f, 
quent on le&miag gubteqaentli/ ; life is so on health 
limii&aHeouslff. Again, things are productive in 1 

' This piinoiple, which he inaiats on even in his moral tres- 
UtM, ia [letniJinrly adapled for a lesl in rhetoric : where, if tlie 
•ubjett be only reconciled to this siandnnl of vrcyious opiniun, 
'' cud, persuasion, is furlbwilJi utiswcred. 
" ' {65, p. 306. 
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the way that tliR being heoltM 



i productive of health, or as food is so of healt^ 
or as exeruiae is, because usually it does prodat 
health. 

These tilings being laid down, 
course that aequisitions of good, and the eseiiipti(» 
fi'om evil, are good ; foe on the one is consequg 
tlie non-possesBion of evil simultaneously; on 
otiier, the possession of good suhsequenlly. 

'■ And the acquisition of a greater instead of a 
good ; of a less evil instead of a greater ; for this b 
comes an acquisition of the one and an esempt 
from the other, in the mtio of the excess of tl 

I. greater above the less. The virtues also must of 
course be a good, for in reference to them are their 
possessors well-disposed*; they are also productive of 
goods, and bear on moral conduct: respecting each, 
however, severally what, and of what kind it is, 

'- must be distinetly treated. It must be also that 
pleasure is a good, for all living things naturally de- 
sire it. Thus, too, things pleasant and honourable 
must needs be good ; for the first are productive of 
pleasure 5 while, of things honourable, Borne are 
pleasant, and the rest are by themselves objects of 

k choice on their own account. So that to speak of 
them severally, it must be that the following things 
are good. — Happiness ; for it is both an object of 
choice by itself, and indepeudent, and for the sake of i^ 

'■ we choose many things. Justice, courage^ temperanoi 






' First, continuous; eecond, discrete; third, c 

• We may observe o{ Arislolle's senTal enu 

•lJi|, that he uaually refers a, few inBlanees of earlicBl u 
rence ta the respective deSnitioiis or aiiomg Ht the out 
the subject, by virtue of which they btlong to the cli 
which lie assigns them. Thus, in the enmnenidon uS 
here instituted, he lelera to bis general vanona of g»iid 1 
have just been admitted ; e. g. virti|e may be ctosaed n 
goods, by virtue of def. 5 and 7. It would be mcriil lo pd 
me the comporiaoa, if not through all llie instances quolea,/|| 
least Ihroui^h the greater port of them ; since it iviil at aiM 
leire ihe purpose of impressing on the memory his leading i>] 
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mB^niniiGily, tnagnificence, Hnd other liabits of that II 
SoriiforilieyHreexcellfiiiciesofihesoul; — and health 
anii comeliness, and tilings of tliat sort, for they are 
HtMlleocies of the body, and productive of many 
tilings i health, for instance, both of pleasure and of 
iifej and it seems, on this account, to be the Tcry 
ben posseasion, because it is the cause of two things, 
which the generality of men value most, viz. of plea- 
aureaad life: — W^dth ; becauaeit isanexcelleneeof i: 
pWBfBsion, and productire of many things. A friend y. 
»nd fiiendship; for a friend is an object of choice 
iniJependetitly, and productive of many advantages. 
Honour, character ; for they are pleasant, and pro- i; 
dnptive of much ; and there is usually consequent on 
them the actual possession of the qualities, on ac- 
wunt of which the subject is honoured. Ability, in i- 
spoking and acting ; for all snch powers are produe- 
h'eofgood. Again, high genius, memory, readiness 1( 
'1 learning, quickness of thought, and all such 
•liislitiea ; for these faculties are productive of good ; 
wd in the same way all the arts and sciences. And 1( 
ate [ for were no other good consequent on it, of itself 
11 is an object of choice. And that which is just, V 
for it is a kind of general advantage. Such, then, 
>fe ttie things which are good, as it were confessedly. 
_ Bat in the ease of questionable goods, your reason- it 
ifijp will be deduced from these formulte, — that of P' 
Which the contrary is an evil, is itself a good ; as is J 
tlutof which the contrary is expedient to an enemy : 
for einmple, if your being cowards be above all 
fitnjfa expedient to your enemies, it is plain, that to 
|h« citizens your courage will be above all things 
hffleficiaL And, in a word, whatever be the things a 
*uiOh tho enemy desires and in which they rejoice, 
'h* contrary of those things appear beneficial ; and 
•wwe was it well said ;— 

" Priam Hurely would ejull," etc. II. a, ]. 255 *. 

Sec Olho'a speech lo Ihe soldieni on Vitelliua'auanrpatioa 

™" lliB murdcT of Galb.i :— Si Vitellio el SBtellitibuB «jiiB 

^jendi fecoltas dclur, quem nobis Bnimvm, quas menlei 

prEwmurj quid aliudqiiHtn sedllioDem e( diicordisro o] 
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And yet this case does not alwaye hold, though | 
does generally ; for there is no reason why the a " 
same things should not, at times, be expedient to t% 
hostile parties ; from which comes the saying t" 
evils bring men tc^ether^, when the same thing hs{ 

«. pens to be injurious to both. That too ' 

which is not in excess' ; but whatever exceeds whi 

22. it ought, is an evil. And that on account of whudj 
much toil or expense has been bestowed, for a 
will it have appeared to be a good ; and we aire 
conceive of every such thing as of an end, and as m 
end of many efforts ; but the end is a good ; and q 
this principle rests the force of that appeal, 

" It were in accordance forsootli with Priam's 

prayer;" 11.^,1. 176.^ 

and of this, 

" Base indeed ia it to remaia so long ;" II. ft 1. 
and that of the proverb of 

" Breaking the pitcher at the very door." 
Vide EraSDii Adagia I 

S3. That too of which many are desirous, and wh:^ 
appears to be disputed for ; because that of which 
are desirous, was laid down to be a good ; the _ 
atilff, however, have the appearance of being 

H. And that which is recommended; because no one re- 
commends that which is not good*. And that which 
your enemies and tlie bad recommend; for all, as it 
were, already acknowledge it when even they do 
who are ill affected; for solely on account of its being 
plainly such will these acknowledge it^: and in ex- 

' So Shakspeara quotas the proverb, " Misery makes a man 
acquainted vtth strange bedfellows." 

' A good which, requires no qualification ; c. g. moral tmlJia, 
' To desire evil as evil, and feel pleasure in it as such, is 
Derfectly unnatural. Hence St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Eomans, ch. i. Ter, 32, sums up the iniquity of the Gentile 
world in this one word ; that not only did they in person com- 
mit the enormities, but " had pleaaore in lliem that do tlieai." 
' Virgil tliereforo could nut have praised JEneas more titan 
Vhen he mukes Oiomede say, — 

Stetimus tela aspera contra, 

Contuiimuaque manu.s : enperto credilt, quantns 

It dypeum assurgai, quo turbine tcrqueat baslain* £ik 



Ktlf the BBlne Wfty they are held lo be but palliy 
ehiractws [and with these even their friends find 
fault, uid all good men] with whom their enemj 
finiis BO fault : on which very principle the Corin- 
tlikiis conceived themselves to have been scan daliied 
b^ Simonides introducing in his verses, 

" Troy finds no Eault nith the CorinDjinnB ">," 

Andlhatisagoodwhich any who 31% practically wise, 3L 
»beliier among men or women, have preferred ; in- 
»tMMd in Minerva's choice of Ulyasea ; Theseus' of 
Hdea; and the Goddesses' of Paris"; and Homer's 
of Acliilles, In a word, all objects of determined u. 
chwce are good. And men determinately choose to 
^0 Iwth the things which have been mentioned, and 
Ibose which are evil to foes and good to friends ; and 
those which are possible — these are varied in two 
Wijs; ancb as may be done, and such as may easily 27. 
lieiione". Easy things are sueh as are done eitlier 
without pain, or in a short time ; for difficulty is de- 
fined in reference either to the pain, or length of 
time. And men choose what is done as they wish ; 
*iid they wish what either is in no respect an evil, or 
uiileMd^ree than it is good. This will occur in the 
rawof unjust action, where the punishment either 
«C0pe8 notice or is trifling : and such actions as are X. 
pwuliBT i OS no one baa done ; or wliich are extra- 
wdinsry, for thus is their value greater : and those 
things which have an adaptation to ourselves ; of 
whith kind are things belonging to us in respect of 
fuailj, and power. Things too which men consider 
SM wtnting to the completion of something else j for 
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^Mi bm from the known bias of this writer to " KCnaure ui 
'^'([jIm,'' (of which another inetante may be found, lib. iii. 
'*■') Uie Corinlliiana might very fairly Huspeel hia purrose. 
" Vii ii. e. 23, { 12. sub fin. ^rspl ■W^^iv/tpe^, " St «; H.«l 

, , ''"I. C. lii. i 1 , f Its iv XofltlH irpiSJai^tv, ft, ^>j XnUoWi.. 

«***«1 «<,,», K.T.K. 
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be tliRy ever so trifling ", tliey in no leas degree ifm 
3>- terniin(; on putting tliem in execution: ond thtn^M 
easily brought about ; for they are possi1>le, inaitfi 
much as they are easy : but things easily brouglwl 
about, are such as every one, or many, or our equator 
or our inferiors, have Bucceeded in. Whatever gr%r 
tifies one's friends, or will be disliked by one's fo«ti 
Every tiling, too, which they whom we admire ife^ 
liberately aet about. Things toward which men st^ 
well fitted by nature, and about which they have «c^; 
perience ; Ibr they suppose they shall more easi^, 
succeed in them. Things too which no bad muK 
does ; For they are the rather commendable. What: 
people happen to be desirous of ; for not only does iC 
appear plensant, bat it is viewed in the more favour- 
s' able light'*. And men more particularly choose o» 
deliberation the things in reference to which th^^ 
eeverslly are of a certain disposition! the ambitionv, 
tor instance, if the object be victory ; the avaricioui^,h 
if it be money ; and other characters in the same way. . 
On questions then of good and of expediency, we ' 
must deduce our means of persuading from hence. 



II. The Bet as the advocates of opposite measures, whila 
looS^iiw ""^^ '" ^"^y 'os'ancea allow both to be expeilient^ 
bidiB- dispute nevertheless on the question which is fha 
cimeii. more so ; we shall have next to speak of greater goo^ 
2. Detin;- and wliat is in a higher degree expedient. Let ex- 
I tJonofU-j cesa^ then, be defined to be, as much and yet more; 
the ■>!• ^^^ thing exceeded, however, to be that comprisail 
ended. 
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widu'n tlie esceas, Agnin, greater and mnre^ are 
WmBrelntive always to some particular less thing:* 
hat j/rrat or smalt, muc/i or lilih, liave reference lo 
tbesiie of tilings generally. And that which is great 
exceeds ; but that which is deficient is small j and of 
llle terms much and little in the like manner. 

Kow as we eull thai good, which, independently, 3, DiflVf- 
fiiritsown sake, and not on account of any thing else, "i^"""- 
ii an olgeet. of choice ; that, too, which every thing 3,0 g,gw 
desires ; and which, if invested with intelligence and er good, 
pnctical wisdom, every thing would clioose ; as also 
ifliat is preservative or productive of, or on which 
neh tilings are consequent ; and as that, with a view 
to vhicb we act, is the end ; and as an end is that 
tor whose sake every thing else 13 done ; hut that is 
good to a man's self which has these affections in re- 
iereme to himself: this being the case, it must be 
tlw plurality is a greater good than one or a few, 
prorided that one or those few be enumerated in con- 
jiinttion with it* ; for it then exceeds them, and the 
within comprised one or few is exceeded. And if tiie 4. 
gwatest individual of one species exceed the great- 
est individual of another, then abo will the first spe- 
cies tBelf exceed the second.* And, vice versa, 
wherCTer one species exceeds another, the greatest 

' Grmfcr, in reference lo quantity oontinuoiii, or magnitude ; 
^/^ Ln reference Lo qnantily dacrtte, or multitude- 

' The meaning of this passnge appcius to bo this, — that 
'*Ute ill terms designating quantity ate relative, the gram- 
■"lioal degrees of comparison imply relation to certain objecM 
^ moie immediately before us. Those who are puzzlod by 
^ doctrine of exccGG and defect, had betlcr take Victorius's 
'■uili ud illustrate each remark by an example from numbers. 

' Tlili quaUtictttion is absolutely necessaiy to the truth of 
™ pisilinn; for it may happen, if the pliu-alily he not of 
"din d the same spcciea as the less number, that the leas 
JUmber is of higher value than the greater. Five guineaa are 

» Sraaler good " than tmo, i. e. the greater number than the 
*■. of tilings of the name species ; yet it does not therefore 
»Ue* tbt five fhnhui^ arc better than two guineas, for there 
"Blasniunbet is not. as in the flrsl cast- it was. virtually euu- 
■Wlcd in llie greater. Compare Ethics, lib. i. c. vii. ( 8. 

Or, as Loril Bacon eipreMes it, " That kind is allogethir 
"•'i "liose excellmct or pri-tminena is best." 
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individual of the enceeding, exceeds the greatest 
dividuals of the "exceeded species : for example, if tha 
greatest mao be greater than the greatest woman, 
then will also men, in general, be greater titan womea) 
and if men generally he greater than women, then 
will also the greatest man be greater than the great- 
est woman ; for the excesaea of species, and of the 
greatest individuals under them, have a common ra- 

5. tio.' When one thing is a consequence of another, 
but that other thing is not a consequence of it; (notf, 
things are consequent, recollect, either sintallanetmify 
or gubsequenllff, or virtually;) then is thato/whiek 
the other is a consequence the greater good; becsust 
the enjoyment of the consequent is inherent in the 
enjoyment of the other. Things are consequent si- 
multaneously, as life on health ; but it is not conse- 
quent on life : and subsequently, aa knowledge on 
learning ; virtually, as larceny on sacrilege; for the 
man who has committed sacrilege would he ready also 

6. to steal. Things which exceed the same thing in a 
greater degree [than itself], are greater^; for of ne- 

7. cessity they exceed even the greater. Things produc- 
tive of a greater good are greater, for this would be 
by virtue of their being productive of something 
greater. That, too, the productive cause of which ia 
greater, is likewise greater ; for if that which ia 
healthy, be preferable to, and a greater good than, 
that which is pleiisant ; then also will health be su- 

S. perior Co pleasure. As also that which, independently 
of any thing, is preferable, is superior to that whi<^ 
is not preferable independently : thus strength ia 
above things conducing to health ; for the latter are 
not sought on their own account, whOe the former is, 

fc the which was assumed as a criterion of good. And 
should one object be an end, the other not an end ; 

' As is lie eiceas of the male above the female sex, so u 
the eiccsa of Ihe ^eatest man above tbe greatest woniaa ; and 
conversely, as ia IJie excess of tlic greatest man above the great* 
eat womm, ao is the excess of the male above the female sex. 

* E. g. Eight exceeds two by six, which is aJao greater thul 
the original number two. 



HKTOni 

lortlie one is fof tlie »ike of aomething else, the otlier, 
(or \t» own sake ; thua is exercise inferior to n good 
biKtofbody'. That too is a greater good which in Itt 
1 lesa decree stands in need of nay one or more things 
navcessians, for it is in it higher degree independent: 
Daw that is said less to need accessions, wbich needs 
Hich a either are fewer or more easily obtained. 
And vhenever one thing does not exist, nor can poa- 1I> 
fiUybe brought into existence independently of ano- 
Uiar, bat that other can without it ; then that whit-h 
needs not the accession, is more independent, and thus 
■hon itself to be a greater good. Again, if one be 12. 
* principle and the other not; and for the same rea- 
*», if one be a cause, the other not ; since without a 
UUM DT principle, existence or production is impoa- 
oble*. And of goods both proceeding from princi- 
ples, ttiut is the greater good wliich arises from the 
Wgher principle; as alsothat is the greater good which 
OQginntes in the higher of two causes. And, vice 
Ww, that of two principles which ia the principle of 
tk greater good, is greater ; and that of two causes 
*liicb is the cause of the greater, is itself greater. 
It is evident then from what has been said, that it is 13. The 
pMiible for a thing to appear the greater both ways ; j™^*^ 
fw supposing this to be a principle, and the other Tje mada 
no^it will appear the greater"; as also will it, sup- toappeoi 
pWng it not to be a principle '" while the other ia ; „^-,^'J^ 
diH«^t 
' Hul's will Iwlh two seviial kinds of operation, the one wijii. 
Tebj' it desireth Gimpljr whntsoaver is 
''' is generally all tliuip:s which burl ; 

! lAerefori embrai ■■ - 

standing judgetli 1 

— ,.e aimply desire. Thus ui itulf we desire 

•■llli, phjric oniy for health's sake ; and in this sort specittl 
pni Dftenlimes cauwlli the will hj choice lu prefer one ihin^ 
WiKHnother, BIO. Hooker, t. j 18, p. 186. 
, ''pirtia the beginning of a uiing. atnar the cause; the 
?''« consequently is prior to the former. In a plant, the seed 
■ Jheifiv^, the vegolative power the niTioi'. 

"^ 'e which sUlea the principle to be euperior to 
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because the end, and not the principle, 
HCated to he ihe greater. Just like the saying of S 
odomus in impeaching Callistratus, " that the ( 
wiio devised the deed was worse than he who oj 
cuted it J for lind he not devised it, the other c" 
not have executed it : " and conversely, agaioBt C 
bt'ias, he argued that " the agent was worse than | 
deviser ; for had there not been an agent, it 'n 
not have been realised in action, because people ■ 
viseil plots on this very aeeount, that others ( 

14. execute them." The more rare good is greater i' 
the abundant " ; thus gold is better than steel, a 
withstanding that it is less useful ; for the acquisitlj 
by reason of its being more difficult, is greattr. 

in another view, the abundant is better than then. 
for the enjoyment of it exceeds that of the oth^ 
for the idea utoften exceeds that of seldom; whfl^ 

15. it is said, " Water '* is the best of things ;" and, il" 
word, the more difficult is superior to the e 
quisition, for it is more rare. In another 
view, the easier is above the more difficult ; f 

16. itself as we wish. That also is the greater good, ■ 
contrary of which is the greater evil -, as is also ta 
of which the deprivation is the greater loss. Virtl 
too, is greater than what is not positive virtue, i 
vice than what is not positive vice ; for the f 

17. severally are ends, the latter are not ends. C 
the productions of which are more becoming o; 
disgraceful, are ihemaelves of greater importai 

endi are supariur lo means ; thus, by one rule (he si 

is assigned to ends, and by aouUiet lo principles. So tl 

whiehofer side yuu take, you will have aomethinK to allegW 

>■ On ihia principje Arlatotle argnea in his Poelica for J 
eaperiority of [he fable itbove the other Rve conatj 
diama, inferring its euperior teortk from its superior diffl 
and rarity. " Que rara, cara." 

" Perrault, the French ctilic, misled poBaibN by this ij 
paseage, impolently ridiculed Pindar for the tnteneai of ' 
idea: being ignorant thai the puel alluded to the philosop 
Thalea, who harrowed and taught the Fhceniciwi dorl 
tbal waltr was the principle of all Ihing). Vide murto^ 
Pope, vol. i. p. 133. 



whatever things the excellencies and defici- 
Uciea are of greater importance, of them are also 
ftfi productions of greater importance : since results 
BiDd to each other in the same ratio, as their several 
tuuea and principles ; and, vice versa, causes and 
prindplesjin theratiooftheiraeveralreaults. Things, 18 
tteeiCEsa of which is preferable or more becoming, 
U aeevracy of sight is preferable to that of smelling, 
ht sight is preferable to smelling ; and the being 
greatly attached to friends is more becoming than to 
be greatly attached to money '^ so that attacliment 
lolnends is more becoming than fondness for money. 
And conversely, too, the excesses of better feelings are 
themselves better; and of the more becoming, them- 
Mtves, more becoming: as, too, are those things of 19. 
which the desires are better or more becoming ; for 
the greater desire is of the greater object: and, for 
the same reason, the desires which fasten on the more 
excellent and becoming objects, are themselves more 
excellent and becomiDg. Again, where the sciences 20. 
ire more grave or becoming, there the subject-matter 
also is more grave and becoming; for, as is the science, 
H is its truth ; for each science takes cognisance of its 
peculiar truths : and anulogous to this precedence of 
subjects is that also of the sciences, which recognise 
graver and more becoming subjects, above the rest ; 
for the same reasons. And that which men of practi- 31> 
cal wisdom, or every person, or the generahty, or the 
Btajority, or the best of men have, or would have 
pronounced to be a greater good ; that of course 
mwst be sMch, either absolutely, or so far at least as 
ihty decided conformably to their prudence. This, 
too, is a test available in common to the other ques- 
tions About good ; for their substance, quantity, and 
quality, have themselves so as science and prudence 
may direct ; on this subject however we have treated. 
For tliat has been defined to he good which every 

M 1i ^Ai-TttipBt ih-oi kb! Td ipAoXfiH^aToi, ; i. e. the being 
■Jfect^ iy these several feeliiiKa to 9ui:h b. deforce, thEit ihvj 
kMotae 1 leading feature of the charnctPr; in which case, 
(kaK ii m inpAxii m il were, uf the feelings. 
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being, if frauglit with prudence", would choose i 
wherefore it is evident, that wtiat prudence pronounces 

22. good in a iiigh degree is a greater good. Also that 
which belongs to the better men, either absolutely, or 
in respect of tlieir being better ; as courage ia better 
than strength. Also vrhat the better man would 
make the object of bis choice, either absolutely or in 
respect of its being better ; as, the sufiering rather 
than the doing an iojury, for this would he choose 

23. who is more just. And that which conduces inoie to 
pleasure rather that what conduces lega ; because 
every being puraues pleasure, and is desirous of en- 
joying it for its own sake ; now it is in reference to 
this, that the good and the end have been de&ned; 
that is said to conduce more to pleasure, which is 
conducive to it with less alloy of pun, and for a 

at. greater length of time. That which is more becom- 
ing rather than what is less so ; for the becoming ^- 
ther is that which tends to please, or is desirable on 

iS. its own account. Whatever things people prefer 
being the causes of to themselves or to their friends, 
thoae are greater goods ; but whatever they would 

K. least wish, are greater evils. Things whose duration 
is long, rather than those whose duration is short ; 
and those which are more secure, rather than those 
which are less so : for there is an advantage in their 
enjoyment ; of the former, in respect to time ; of the 
latter, from their being at will : for the enjoyment 
of what is secure is more in their power whenever 

27. they wisli. And as are the terras arising from con- 
jugates and similar inflections, so are the qualities 
they denote ; for example, if courageously be an ide& 
more noble and desirable than temperately, courage 
will also be something more noble than temperance, 
and the idea of a man's being courageous than of hii 

as. being temperate. What every one chooses is better 
than what some do not, as also is the choice of a ma- 
jority better than that of a minority ; for as that was 
supposed a good which all desire, so that is propor- 
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tioDUelf greater which is more deaircl. That, too, 
wldch UtigantB or foea, judges, or arbitratore selected 
Viuiiges, prefer, is better ; for in one case the deci- 
■iciD is equivalent to that of all mankind ; and in the 
other, men of authority and information actually do 
jmiiiounce. And aometiines good is greater in which 29. 
all piirticipBt« ; for not to participate in it is a dis- 
gwee; wlule at others, that ia which none, or which 
few Bhare with you ; for it is more rare. Things 30, 
more commended, because more becoming ; and in 
tkjjime way things are better to which belongs the 
Ereuer honour, because honour is »£ a kind of e^tti- 
niiie of worth. Those things again are more hein- 
ous on which are imposed the greater punishments. 
Agiin, what is greater than things confessedly or ap- 31 
piieiilly great, ia itself superior in greatness. And 
tliB same objects, when aeparated into their several 
Moatituents, have an air of superior greatness, for 
ths BMsa of a plurahtj of objects is conspicuoua. 
Wience the poet says that Meleager's wife persuaded 
™ to rise up to the war by entering into detail : — 
" She pa.liiU the horrors of t, conqacr'd town, 
The heroes slain, the palaces o'erlhrown, 
The matrons ra™li'd, the whole race enaliTCd"." 
Hind is. 705. 
Again, the condensing and accumulating of circum- 
Iteuva in the way Epicharmua uaed to do, is produc- 
tive of effect, and that on the same principle as their 
•spwstion ; viz. because the condensing of them 
^ces great excess, and for the further reason, that 
>t appears a principle and a cause of great results. 
Bit (Bibat is greater wliich is more rare and difficult, 32. 
orcinnstances both of opportunity, and age, and 
plwe, and time, and strength, produce great effect. 

" ItiDlhet strikini; mEtBnce of Ihs effect produced by a dc- 
^ of circumEtances may be found in the Septem contra 
"«Wg(.ffiBcbylua, 302, ed. Bl,— 

olicr(\Av yip ttoXi^ Sii' 
•iyvyio* niii Tpoid Jlal, K. t. X, 

'*f ^ Burke's speech on the Nabob of Arcot's Debts. Works, 
I?' ii- P- 480 : see also Sheridan's (celebrated soeech against 
••obo Hastings. 
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For an exploit beyond one's Btrenglh, and age, and 
equals, if achieved, or if under such circumataiices, 
at auch a place or time, will gaio importance whether 
it be good, or honourable, or just, or the opposite. 
Whence originated the inacription of the Olympic 
victor, "Formerly, indeed, with a rough basket*^ an 
my ahmilders, I used to carry Jish from Argos to 
Tegea." [Simonidea.] And on this proceeds that 
eaconiium of Iphicrates [who was the son of a shoe- 
maker] on hiniself, when he said, "From lekal begin- 

K. nings have these things been realized .' " That, too, 
whiah is innate is superior to what is adscititious, 
from its greater difficulty i wherefore the poet says, 

St. " 0/ myiElf am I taught "." And the greatest part 
of what is great ; as Fericles said in his funeral ora- 
tion '% " That the youth were meept from the city, 
just as the spring, were it to be imthdrawn from Ae 

as. year." That, too, is more precious which is available 
in the greater need ; as in old age, or sickness, for 
instance. And of two means, that more immediately 
conducing to the end. That whose qualities have 
direct reference to one's seli^ than those which are 
general. What is possible, rather than what is im- 
possible ; for the one attaches to one's self, the other 
not. And things which are comprised in the end " 
of life ; for things conducing to the end partake in a 

18. greater degree of the nature of eads. Things having 
reference to truth rather than to opinion ; — as a de- 
finition of matter of opinion we may take what one, 
likely to escape observation, would not choose to do: 
and on this principle the receiving good would appear 
more desirable than the doing it; since one would 



* ^o-iXAa ia properlj the yoke which was l 
"' ■ baskpt hung. 
M7. 
* the iiriTai^iBr to tave Tipki lost. 
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" Horn. Odysa. 3 

" Whelber we supposi 
feel uitUned to charge Arie 
is that the worda are not attributed to Pericles in any work 
which has curue down to ua. The aumo iUustralion was mud 
by Geioa, tyrant of SyracuBe, to tlie deputies from the slatei :il 
Greece, who implored hie aasiBtance. Herodotua, *ii. 162. 

" Tftut, lie end or olyect of life r tiiiai/iotLa scilicet. 
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choose the first even should it be unobserved ; with 
reipect however to the doing good, that it seems no 
one about to be nnnotieed would choose*". Those 37 
things, too, are letter, of which men prefer the real 
poasKsioo to the Hppearaoce ; for thej hove & nearer 
refBrenee to truth: on which principle some argue 
*li»t jnfltiee is a trifling good, because it is better for 
il to appear, than merely to eiiBt": in respect to 
ba&lth, however, this is not the case. That which 38. 
M condudve to the greater number of uses ; as what 
conduoes to life, to happy life, to pleasure, and to 
noble conduct ; wherefore health and wealth appear 
tbe highest goods, for these include every thing, 
Tfan which is accompanied by less pain, and on 39. 
which pleasure is attendant; for the good is more 
tbm merely single, since it is realised both in the 
pjotiTe pleasure, and in the absence of pain. And 
if two goods, that which, added to the same good, 
reirfere the sum greater. That, too, whose presence W. 
ioM not escape ns, rather than that which does *" ; 
wr Bnch approach reality ; whence the being really 
nek will seem a greater good than the appearance of 
Wng so. That, too, which is held dear, is a greater 4L 
good:— whether, as in some cases, it be single ; or, as 
11 Others, accompanied by more : on which account 
the punishment is not equal, in the case of putting 
Out the eye of a person who has but one'*, and of 

"A strikingly oatentatiaua principle of benevolance this : 
nti it ia aae irhich on exact attseirance of human nitture, even 
"""liBlft haamel the lebnkeof Divine wisdom, will perhaps 
ISO fiUlj juBtify AriBlotle in laying down. 

" AccoidiiiK to the argument of the sopMst Tliniaymachas. 
fWo. Rep. lib. i. 

I hase thus Yentnred to nnderstand n/ios with Xni^ai-Ei; 
»< It ippeaiB the aunplest way of geCtdn); accr the difficulty 
™'i il cansed hy the illnstration, which would appear better 
"gN to one of the former tUn than to this. 

Zileucus estabhshed among Ibe Locrians the .aw of ro- 

"'h a smglB eye being threatened with blindness liy hia enemy, 
''"""Bd a clause lo be added, denouncing the loss of both 
P*" lo hiin who depriTed another of bis only ono. Dcmoslli, 
''^t- Timocr. p. 744. 
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one wLo has two eyes ; for there is, ia the one case, 
a depriyation of the dearest object'*. 

The sources then from which, in exhortation and 
dissuasion, we must deduce our means of persuading, 
have nearly been enumerated. 
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I. Eflii. 
thede- 



On Forms of ffocemmen(.- — what and how mam/ iheymt: 
— and on the end of each. 

The means of greatest and most paramount import- 
ance with a view to being able to persuade and give 

. advice in a becoming style, is the having made one's 
self master of all the forms of government ; and the 
having clearly distinguished their several practices, 
and legal principles, and interests : for all men are 

. persuaded by what is advantageous ; but that which 
ia preservative of the constitution, is absolute ei- 

!. pediency '. And further, the dictum of the authori- 

'' tative power of the state, is itself authoritative. 
But the authorities are distinguished according to 
the forms of government under which they exist ; for 

" Dr. Parr, quoting ihe followmj passage from lie Politio*, 

^i\iia, TO Ti ISum Kol TO aya-nrrAii," remarks : — " I suspect 
Ihat dya■lt^rriv here moana more than canim, it may be ren- 
dered unicum, alque adeo carum. Arietotle, in lib. i. c. 7, 
Rhetor, aaya of the eye, destroyed in liim who hud only one, 
dya-r<vTiu dipipyrrai: see Hen. Stephens's Thesauma : bnl I 
should observe, that in the margin of Arialolle, i.-ni fifrou are 
added, perAapj, as eiplanatory. Upon the word dyaintTO¥ in 
SS. for liaua-fini, see Suidaj and Hcsychius in v. and the 

' Ti) oiijoi' ToXiTiicop appears with Aristotle to have been 
equivalent to abstract expiidiency ; and he therefore cannot bt 
charged witli a violadon of his own rule against entering into 
particulars on any subject as peculiar to rhetoric, becaoH 
every question of eipedieney will ultimately be viewed ia 
refeceace to the consdlution under whieh the parties iive : at 
any rate the question is treated merely in a popular way— ■ 
tKnKpi^wrai ydp in toT: TroKi-rmdii. 




u minj fonns of government aa there a 
in tiie authoritiea. 

Kow tbere are four forma of government ; demo- 3- Four 
aaij, oligarchy, ariBtocracy, and monarchy. So that """■■ 
Il»»uthoritativeand judicial functions will be merely 
DM constituent of these, or the whole. Democracy *- Tirtaa- 
it a fonn of government^, in which men apportion "■'^r- 
otil the magistracies to themselves by lot. But an 0%ar- 
oUgimhy, in which those only who, from the valua- '*!'■ 
tioa of property, are entitled. Aristocracy, in which AHsio- 
ihoM hear magistracy who can conform to the con- ""^■ 
Uitutional plan of education. By such edaeation I 
■"ewi Ihat established by the law : for thoae who ad- 
iMe ta the principles of the law, are the men who, in 
sn aristocracy, hold magistracies; and it must be 
•liM tliese should appear the best, whence this form 
Dfgovernment took its name. Monareby is that form Man 
in which, conformably to its name, one man ia an- '^^^■ 
peine; and, of monarchies, those which are held by 
cosforniity to some limitations are kingdoms, but the 
i^nHnuted are tyrannies'. 

Neither should the ends of the respective forms of 5- B"^ 
pwernment escape ua ; for men choose whatever con- Ij™™- 
^i*» to the end. The end then of a democracy, is meat 
liberty ; of an oUgarchy, it is wealth ; of an aristocra- 
ty, the institutions relating to education and the prin- 
^Im of the law ; the end of a tyranny, is the protec- 
"Wof the tyrant's person*. It ia evident then, if 

'In the Etluca (lib. viii, c. 10) d 



IIsim^affK ^noiXtio. i^iy rvpanif a^ipm yip fioirapx'a^ 

Wb find a remailtalile proof of fiiia in tlie acconnt giTen 
'7 BerodoiUB of the aniicty of the Persians for the peraoBBt 
"Wly of Xernes after ihe battle of Salamia ;— oifk oCtb. ir.pl 
^ »i. dxBo>im', i. ■"pl oiTB- EJpEn *'«.«;«>"■", yiu. 99. 
'feniarlcablB eipresaion occurs in Sophocles from wliicii the 
J*" iaferenne may be drawn ; (Edipua, asking Creon why 
!* Bnirder of Laius had not been more fully inTestigatedi 
""'** t^pressBB MmBelf ; 

i»ilxDloi.i^irDiii», TTPANNiaOS 

■m rirointlt, ilp7« tdDt' t^iiiha, ;— tBdip. Tyran, 128. 
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men fix their choice hy reference to the end, that wo 
must accurately distinguish the respective practices, 
l&ws, and interests of each form. 

But as means of persuasion originate not in argu- 
mentative oratory alone, but in auch also as bears an 
impress o£ character ; for it is from the speaker's ap- 
1- pearing a inan of certain character that we trust him; 
' that is to say, if he appears an honest man, or well 
affected^ or hoth : as this is the case, it will be ne- 
M cessary for us to be masters of the character of each 
■ form of government ; for the character which is pe- 
1 culiar to each, must needs be most available to per- 
auaaton in addressing each. These points, however, 
will he ascertained by means of the same information ; 
for the character will manifestly be conformable to 
the choice ; now the settled choice has reference to 
the end. 
r. Thus then have the objects which we ought to aim 
at in exhorting and dissuading, as probable or actu- 
ally in existence ; the sources, too, out of which we 
must draw our means of proof on the subject of the 
expedient, and on the subject moreover of the cha- 
racter and legal principles belonging to the forms of 
government ; and the means by which, and the 
manner how, we shall have facilities on such ques- 
tions : aU these points have been discussed, so far as 
was within the scope of the present occasion. For 
accuracy of detail on these points baa been observed 
in the Politics. 

WhEre we niB.y ol»i!rve, liutt nc 
tyrant spoken uf. but the very gi 
had fuUen with bim. 

' It is requirod (lib. ». c. 1) that be be further posaesBed 
of tpftoimiTts, Let it be rememljerfid that these qualities mnat 
be evinced by Ihe speech, and not simply be lalteu for giantwl 
from a previous knowledge of the mui. See Peuson on tb* 
Creed, Ail. i. p, 6. 



(kSu tMect of Virtue and Vice, the honourable and di»- 
gnufiii; — Out of wAot eoiaaderatioiu praise and blame 

Let ue aext speak of virtue and vice, and of the 1. Tbe 

Iwfflourable and disgraceful j because these are the ^iji"^ 

ol^te of the orator -vrho praises or blames'; and ticoiBton 

Wuse it will happen that, in speaking of these ducune£ 

wlljeclB, we shall at the same time throw light on 

the means by whicli we may ourselves be conceived 

lo lie of a certain turn of character, which was stated 

lo be the tecond means of effecting belief ; siDce we 

Btull he able, by the application of the same points, 

to Tender ourselves or others deserving belief on the 

wore of moral excellence. But as there frequently a 

>re instances, as well in sober earnest as without it, 

tif praising not men or gods only, but even inaai* 

iiUe objects, and any animal whatever, as it may 

Mppenj we must here, in the same way as before, 

■Ksrtain propositions on these subjects also. Let us 

'^, BO far as may serve for a specimen, discuss 

iKse aabjecta. 

that then is honourable, which, while it is an 3. to «■ 
olUMt of choice on its own account, is commendable i''''i^^" 
™0! or which, being good, is pleasant, simply be- twoi^jt 
Mnsfl it is goud. But if the honourable be tJiis, 
*Wae must necessarily be honourable ; for, being 
V»A, it is commendable. And virtue, as it should *. Porfert 
*Mni, is a faculty tending to provide us with goods J^'^a^ 
•"^ preserve them to us ; a faculty moreover capable sBtueni 
"^benefiting in many and important cases ; of bene- p''' "* 
™>B in a word, every object in every respect^. ^Se!'"' 

At praosB IB the proper reward of virtue, ao are hlame and 
P'eiMe proper to vice ; in order that the world may be Warned 
\ 4b example of the one, imd eiuittd to emulate that of the 
""^t; i^iTd -yip iiamo^im. Uutfiov ait, ai^im. 

Arisibtlo never omils an opparlwuty of inculcating this 
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I. The conBtituent parts of virtue ore justice, 
temperance, magniiicence, uagnantmity, liberal! 

S, placability, prudence, wisdom ; and it must needs 
that those virtues are the highest which 
tnoet beneficial to others, if at least virtue be (i 
was defined) a faculty capable of benefiting on thi» 
account, men honour in t!ie greatest degree the justi 
and brave ; for justice and courage are useful l» 
them, the one in war, and the other in peace^. 'Stxb 
is liberality j for the liberal are profuse, and do noC 
wrangle with people about money, the object whicb. 
the rest of the world hanker after more than any 

7. thing. Now justice is the virtue by which each has 
his own, as the law prescribes: injustice, however, 
is that habit by which some take the property of 

B. others in contravention to law. Courage, that by 
which men are ready to achieve honourable exploits 
in the midst of danger, conformably to the direction 
of and in subservience to law*: cowardice, however, 

9- is its contrary. But temperance is a virtue by 
which men carry themselves so, in respect to the 
pleasures of the body, as the law directs ; intemper- 

10. ance, however, is its contrary. But liberality tends 
to benefit in pecuniary matters ; stinginess is its 

11. contrary. Magnanimity is that virtue which is apt 
to confer important benefits ; narrowness of soul 



• ooe,, ill 



la thus stated in nnolher of hit 



■rav ■miau ttm iIvbi, \iym li d!» tma&aioi,. 

ilvai, la-ri t6 T/tt aptTit lyiitv. Magn. Mc _. _. 

' in the EtJ:iics he pkcea liberality &»t ; — ^i\ai!i>T'ui truitir 

ti^^<rTtl oi iXeviipioi Tuif air' dfier^ 6i^i\niai yftp toGtd H 

lir t^ iogu. Elh. Niuh. iv. 1. Courage may be ranked first, 

because on occasions we may be disqualitied tciinx the exercise 

of other virtuas if this be wanting. 
' Consistently with the doctrine held in the Ethics, he doel 

not ndmil every sort of daring to the praise of cDurage. For 

of gome persona, whose daring is at first sight nut incunsideri 

able, it is true, oa Juvonal rematka — 

Juatn pericli 
St ratio est et honesta, timent pavidoque geXuiti 
Pectore, nee tremulia poasunt inaiatcre plantia ; 
ForCem animum prrestant rebua, quas twrptier a 

i Sat. vi. 
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is ita opposite. Magnificence is the virtue which 12. 
produces grandeur in expenditures : — again, norrow- 
Kss of soul and meanness are opposed. Prudence 13. 
however is an intellectual" virtue, by conforming to 
nliich men have the faculty' of actually detennining 
on the subjects of the good and evil^, which baa 
been mentioned as entering into happiness. 

Enough has been aaid on the subject of virtue and l*- 
nx h general, &nd of their constituent ports, to suit 
tte present' occasion : respecting the other points, to «> 
ihere ia no difficulty in discerning what they are ; for ^^f^ 
It is plainly necessary both that the productives of 
virtue should be honourable (because they have re- 
fwence to virtue), and also the fruits of virtue ; of 
wbieh kind are both the indications and actions of 
virttie; but as the indications and all actions or suf- U 
ferings of a good man are honourable, it will neces- 
Wrily follow that all exploits of course whatever. 
Bud ill indications of courage, that all conduct, in 
* word, which has been marked with courage ia 
luiaoiirable ; and so of things just and conforming 
to justice, BO far at least as actions are concerned : 
(but as relates to suffering* this is not the case ; 
fW in this single instance of all the virtues, does 
it occur that what is contbrmable to justice is not 
invariably honourable, but in the case of suffering 
poaishment, that which ia justly suffered is in a 

' AllndiBs to the divlBioa mad^ in the Blhics of TUtucs into 
Ihoteof Ihei^'SBM^inDBflnd Xoyou tx<" "'p"" of the soul ; the 
krmet whereof is the subject of the moral, the tatter of the hi- 
miMua! virtues. Vid. Eth. i. 13. 

' 'K /lif ^pDin|>"< ■"pi Ta irDiijTJn Bpom ui-mJ. riBilaa. 
Phito, p. 35, Allegor. ed. Par. 

' Those wlio luve not rend Ihe Ethics vill be surprised Co 
heRTtlutt tha virtues vhich he here ifespat^^hea in one section, 
«hould there occupy a book und & luUf. Tliis popnlor discus- 
sion of diem is, as far as it goes, conformable to the more phi- 
loaophical view taken in the otbeF treatise, except in respect 
lo the diterion which is assigned of the comparative excellenca 
of eacb virtue, viz. ^iyiirrai tXirai Bp«Ta« Tds Toiv aXXcic XPf 
triiiAraToit ; and that stated } 23— =1 nimXnuimKtti aXXoii 
ftoXXov. K. T. \. Such a test, however inadequate to the vjevi 
of the philosopher, is good enough for the orator, since it i* 
one in which nine-lenths of the world will acquiesce. 
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higher degree disgraceful than what is UTyuatIy*j) 
and 90 likewise in respect to the other virtues. 
IB. Whatever actiona have national diatinctioDB aa their 
reward are honourable, or whatever have such dis- 
17. Breiy tincllona rather than money. Whatever things, among 
ft^mthe^ those which are objects of choice, one does, not for 
aeliiah hia own sake. And whatever things which ah- 
etractedlj viewed are good, one has achieved for Ub 
country's sake, overlooking his own interest. Thjn^ 
good in their own nature ; things which are good, 
but not to one's self ; every thing of that kind bring 
IB. chosen on its own account. Whatever things admit 
of being realized to one when dead, rather than in 
hia life-time ; for that which appertains to one in his 
life, rather camea the ideaof its being for one's self- 
IB. Whatever aoliona are for the aake of othera ; for they 
20. are not so much for one's own aake. And as many 
inatances of successful management aa occur where 
others are concerned, and where one's self is not ; and 
this particularly reapecting benefactors, for it then 
is just. Benefits, too, are honourable ; for they at- 
tach not to one'a self. And the contraries of all 
cases in which men feel a delicacy ; for men are sens- 
ible of deUcacy both in mentioning, or doing, or in- 
tending any thing disgraceful ; just aa Sappho has 
expressed in verse on the occasion of Alcaius' saying, 
"I would say something, but delicacy restrains me," 
"If thou entertainedst a desire of speaking things 
either good or honourable, and were not thy tongue 
teeming with the utterance of some evil ; shame had 
not suffused thine eyes, but thou wouldest have 
SI. spoken what was fit." Objects for which men are 
keenly anicioua without being affected by fear^, are 
honourable ; for men are thua affected respecting 

' The passage from trAdt} to a&tKiuv muat be considered as a 
nole ; and the words Kari Tit nWai— (idaiyroi!, conBidered as 
the conclusion of the sentence preceding it. 

* Victorius cites an anecdote of TliemiBlocles, preserred by 
Cicero, aa illustratiTe of this remark. " Nocta fljnbuJabat ia 
publico Tiiemistocles, quod somanm capere aon posset : 
Tenlibusqne respondebat, MilHoila trapaii Han 
Tmc. iv. 19. It will be needless to remarii 
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|wda which tend to repQtation. Those yirlues and 22. 
iheif fruits are honourable in a higher degree, which 
bebng to suhjecta naturally more excellent '" j as, for 
eumple, tliose of a man are higher than those of a 
toBiiui. And those whiuh are of a nature to be en- 23. 
jojed by otlierx, rather than by ourselves ; the prin- 
ciple on which the just and justice are honourable. 

Thus, the taking vengeance on a foe rather than 21. B<s 
l!ie Wag reconciled i both because to compensate is ^™^" 
jest, and what is just is honourable"; and further, able 
because it belongs to the courageous man never to be 
worsted. Both victory and national distinction are 25- 
of the number of things honourable ; for they are 
dffliriible, though unattended by lucre, and evince 
niore than ordinary virtue ; and the memorials of 
wtfa name ; and what pai-takes of these respective 
charuters more decidedly, is also more decidedly 
konmrable. Again, things which do not follow one 
n hb life; and whatever honour is attendant on; 
Jlat which presents features of vastness ; that, too, 
it Wonrable in a higher degree which belongs to 
one's geif alone, for it is longer remembered. And 26. 
poffiesaioDH nnattended by profit, for they are more 
becoming a gentleman " ; and whatever is peculiarly 
Wwmed among each people, is honourable. Every Badites 
'sdge of what is held commendable in each nation : i"' h™- 
MLecedteBion'^, for instance, it is honourable to wear '"'™ 

•'"'J'" alone Cttnlio sensible of this high eicilement — rfynoio. 
*oJ Thucydidea on hearing Hctodolua rend his History. 

* Tbo greatness and dignity of all manner of acticna is 
''I'Wied by the worthiaess of the subject from which they 
0*«d, md of iha object whereabout Ihey are eonTeraant. 
Hookrr, Bcclea. Pol. v, { 6, p. 23. 

" This ia a striking inalancB of Ihat species of sophistry by 
•iid (inr iinenlighlened reaaon reconciles 113 to the giatifica- 
™^ ot oui worst passions j aai we should leom from it to 
pmiji tlmt heavenly wisdom which has taught us " to do 
P»o to those who hate ua, lo pray (ur those who daspilefully 
*» Hi and petscoute us." 

'BXiiAipia, tA fih TTfiii araXaii<rti', See cap. T. ^ 7. 
Tlia idea appears, in ancient limes, to have been veiy 
P^^eal ; a sinEUlar inalance of ils inilucnce is mentioned in 
Slgtetls: " Dap 'Inioli Hv tk iiroaripiilln Sautlou, hiraiii- 
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long hair'*, because it is the badge of a free man, 
since it is not easy for a man with long hair to do 
any aervile work. And tlie not exercising any vulgar 
craft; for it belongs to a gentleman not to live in 
dependence on another". And we must take for 
granted that qualities, akin to real ones, are actually 
identified with them, and this with a view as well to 
praise as to blame ; for instance, taking the cautious 
man to be a cold-hearted, designing fellow ; or a sim- 
pleton to be a good kind of man ; and the man who 
is dead to feehng, to be of a mild disposition : and 
in a word, we must make a selection, invariably on 
the most favourable side, out of the qualities con- 
comitant on the character of each ; making out the 
passionate and furious to be men void of all duplicity j 
and the self-willed to be magnificent and dignified; 
and such ad are in excess, to be in the virtuous 
mean ; the rash, for instance, to be brave ; the pro- 
fuse, liberal '*; for it will both seem to be the case 

TiJjr ti fLiyta^a aSiic^aairra, & j3aoAslj9 KtKt^xt xilpaaBai, am 
kirxaTf oioTii Toiixat QTijiIas. PajT, BpLL Serm. p. 146. 

" The Lacedemoniaiia used to wear theii hair lon^, in eam- 
meraoralion of the viclory obluined by Olhryadea and his two 
comiadea over the three Argive champions, for the land at 
Tliyrea. Herodot. i. 82. Or perliapB, being inconvenienl to 
those engaged in Bervile occupations, longth of hair might be 
considered as a badge of the more nohle pursuits of the wearer. 
Collins has a ^e allusion to this practice in the opening of hia 
Ode to Liberty :— 

Who shall awake the Spartan fife. 

And call in solemn sounds to life 

The youlhs, Khoie hckt divinely ipreading, 

L&a vernal /lyacintlii in sulhit Aue, 
At ottc6 the breath of fear nnd virtus iheddin^ 
Applauding Freedom lorod of old to viev 
Among the Franks, the privilege of wearing the hitir longw 
peculiar to the princes and their descendanls, the rest at "" 
nation being obliged \j shave t^e hinder part of the I: 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, c suv. note 17, am' " 
quoted in Heraldic Anomalies, vol. i. p. IGS. 

1' Aristode, in his Ethics, makes tms remark of the fi 
Xnyliuxot. obaerving, -rpot £XXi» /ift tiiiaaHai J^ip, aXk' ft i 
^/XoB' iijv\t<cAi- yap. It. 3. 

" Horace recommends an innocent use of iMs sort of M 
pbialry among Mends, as a preseivadTS if Mendihip— 
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to ibe nine-tenihs of the world, and will afford room 

fur deducing a piece of false reasoning out of the 
■notives of the ^ent ; for if one raah into danger 
•here there is no necessity, much more should it 
Wm that he will, where it is honourable '^i and if 
I ma In; lavish ou all who fall in his way, surely he 
*ill ilso be so on his friends ; for to benefit all is an 
eiceas of virtue. We ought to consider also before 
whom onr panegyric is pronounced ; for, as Socrates 
twd m remark, " It is no difficult thing to pan^^yrise 
-Athenians in the presence of Athenians." We must 
*i*) assert that what is valued by each auditory, is 
Id be essentially valuable ; what, for instance, either 
Sc}tbians or Lacediemonians or philosophers value : 
■ixli in short, to refer to the class of tbinga really 
huKurable, whatever is held in esleent; since by 
virtue of their being so esteemed, they appear to 
•Pporiraate closely that class. Again, whatever is 
oUotkI under such circumstances, for instance, if 
Me'a actions be worthy of his ancestors or liis own 
''inDer acliievoraenta ; since the additional acquisition 
'>f |lory tends to happiness, and is honourable. Like- 
irije eyery action contrary to what is natural to one, 
<*> il be on one side of what is better and honourable ( 
ttwhen one in good fortune has been moderate, or 
"ugnaiiiffious in adversity ; or has become better and 
Kaier to be won over in proportion as he became 
Plater, Of this nature was the appeal of Iphicrates, 
"Ffom what beginnings to what have 1 attained !" 
And that of the Olympic conqueror, " Formerly 
l^aringon my shoulders a rough basket," etc. And 
tbttof the epitaph by Simonides, " Though daughter, 
■i'^Snd sister of tyrants"," etc. 

Vellem in nmicitia. sic crraremQs, et isti 
Enori virtus aomen posuisset hoDciLimi, etc. 

Opinor 
Hxc lea et jungit, junctos ct tenvX amicoa. 

Sit. i. 3, 41. 
Tim ia, under tiu! direction of the law, ilt ouSjuk xiKtitt, 

"'•'WITUldi: Tiji vA)llf, j 7. 

Tie epitaph was on Arcliedice, duughter o( Hippiaa, and 
**"orOuitiileB, tyrant of l-ampsocu. SeeTtiacj^. tL 59. 
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But a? commendation arises out of ntoral co) 
and it is a peculiar characteristic of the good □ 
act on principle '^, we mnat endeavour to pu 
I ject of our commendation in the light of one 
^^ acted on principle. Now his appearing to hi 

so in many instances will be serviceable with a Vi 
to this ; wherefore coincidences and fortuitous'] 
curreaces must be assumed as done on principle : 
should many and tike circumstances be alleged, i 
33. appear to be a. sign of virtue and principle. NoM 1 
commendation is language exhibiting greatnees in the 
case of virtue j we should therefore give this further 
proof of the actions of him we commend, that they 
are of this character. Encomium*", however, is of ac- 
tions ; (and circumstances concur t{) the enforcing 
persuasion, as excellence of birth and education j for 
it is probable that a person so brought up, will be of 
Buch a character ;) and hence we pass encomia on 
those who have acted. And a man's actions are 
signs of his habit ; since we commend even the man 
who has not acted, if we believe him to be of such a 
S*. character. But felicitation (/jturapiir/ioe), and con- 
gratulation (tiSaifioviTfids), are synonymous the one 
to the other ; but are not so to the other two : but 
felicitation comprehends them, just as happiness com- 
prehends virtue. 
35. Com- Demonstrative and deliberative oratory have one 
S^^e^ point in common ; for whatever you would suggest to 
.!,__! j_ a mon 1,1 giving sdvice, that, by a change of the die- 
When, therefore, we 
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tip i irf>^TTWi' Twir f vwt' irptfTTri' rparrov fiiv iAu ilSwv^ Z-rtit' 
iali irponlpau^ilrac, KaL vpBaipoi'iitilat Ji' ainh, -ri ti Tpt-rOtt Kal 
iiu ^ifialuis «ai i^iT(wi»riTiD« (xujiiirpaTTJC and, infict, unlea 
the toXi bo done under some restriction of principle, mode, 
and propriety, thsy lose their chaiaclei, as Zonarss has, on 
another occasion, observed : "Ort oil KaXdn Stoii fih KaXa» yl- 
■'nTui : in Can. Apost. 66, quoted in Hooker, at the endofbookL 
" On the subject of tyxA^uii, and liraivot, see Eth. Nick. i. 
12, whore he is inqniiing whether commendation or praise bo 
more appropriate to happiness : — J m'" JiririBoi t^i rfpirqi, 
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luow vfhaX a man ought to do, and what kind of per- 38 
■on he should be, it is necessary, if we would state 
Ihu in the form of advice, to transpose and change 
the Mntiment in its diction : for instance, suppose we 
im awjre that we are not to think highly of goods 
Obbuned by chance, but of tliose obtained by our own 
nuns, Thus expressed the sentiment has the force 
f)t Mvggestion ; hat thai, o£ cammeiidalion, "think- 
ing highly, not of gooda which were his by chance, 
biit those obtained by his own means." So that, 
■*ta you wish to commend, see what you would 
■"ggeat in advising ; and when to advise, see what 
joa would commend. But the diction wiil of necea- 37 
^be reversed, when there has been submitted to 
flange an idea which in one form is prohibitive, in 
Mother is not prohibitive. 

We must avail ourselves also of amplification in 3f 
"Uoj cases : thus, if a man has done a thing alone, ^ 
w first, or with few to shoi'e it, or even if it be a ui 
thiog which he has done more than any other ; these 
•i! are circumstances of honour. The topic also 
*iuch is deducible from times and seasons ; these are 
cuvamstances contrary to what is natural. Also if 
ima has often succeeded in the same thing ; for this 
'* » feature of greatness, and originates not in chance, 
but will appear to arise through his own means. 
Ai» if orations commendatory and exhorting to 
Eolation have been founded and got up on his ac- 
"WDt; ii' also he be one on whom an encomium was 
^ passed, as it was on Hippolochus ; and the hav- 
">£ a statue set up in the forum first occurred to 
B»modius and Aristogiton : and in the same way 
W nee amplification with opposite views ; and should 
yw not abound in topics bearing on your subject 
'™iselt you should set him in comparison with 
when i which Isocratea used to do from his familiar- 
"y with judicial pleading. You should compare the ai 

: laudum furmula Principibna El 



<VU quibuacuiiqua digaioriliua clebetiir : Laadi 
'"'I icilicet apud illua pnedicando qiialca sml, 
Mu iiuilfls esse debeant. Bacon's Baaaya, De 
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pnrison of person of whom j'ou apeak, with i 
<*"™=w- for it is a feature of amplification 

if he be better than the good. 
39. Am- Amplification falla in easilj with demonstrativB 
plificatinn oratory ; for its essence is the being above medi- 
deinic"" ocrity. On which account we should make a com- 
oniorj'. pariaon with the generality of men, if we cannot 
with men of character ; eioce the being above the 
40. average seems to indicate virtue. In a word, of all 
the formulas common to each branch of rhetoric, am- 
plification best suits demonstrative ; for the oratoi 
takes the actions for granted, and it thus reniaiiw 
Eiamplo oifly to invest them with greatness and beaaty. Ex- 
mimfivn "rapls^'i however, suits deliberative; because we 
there decide, by arguing of the future from what hn 
Enthymem, however, suits judicial 



enth)-. 



especially leaves room fo 
demonstration. 
1. Nearly all the source 
blame are deduced, and 
ought to have an eye ic 
I by which 



out of which praise and 
)n what sort of things we 
praising and blaming, the 
and reproach) 



duced, are these : for being poaseaaed of thesa points, 

*■ For the general principles upon which Exahflw infln- 
once us, and tbeii peculiar adaptation to deliberative cases, 
see book ii. chap. 20. MeanwhiJE let us anticipate our autLoi'i 
discuBsion of the subject, and quote a few words of a modem 
writer to show how completely this vehicle of proof is adaptui 
to the purpose of the oratoi, whose demonstrationa shonld al- 
ways be as little laboured as possible.^" Our lives in lliji 
■world are partly guided in rules, and partly directed by «- 
amplei. To conclude out of general rules and aiioras by dis- 
course of wit our duties in every particular action, is boUl 
troublesome.and many limesso full of difficulty, liat it makelh 
deliberations hard and tedious to the wibesl men. Whereupon 
we naturally all incline to observe examples, to mark wiitt 
others have dene before us, and, in ferour of our own ease, 
rather to follow them, than to enter into a new consultation, ij 
in regard of their virtue and wisdom we may but probably 
think tliey have waded without error. So that the willingnesi 
of men to be led by example of others, both discovcreth and 
lielpeth the imbecility of our judgment." Hooker, Eco. PoL 
*. } Gi, p. 307. 
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rV manber and nature of the Sources out of whieh the 
Orator miut comtmct his reasonings in Accusation and 
Defence. 

: will be for me next to speak of the number and I. Judi- 
Lture of the aourcea out of which the orator must ""^ ""' 

his reaaoniugs, touching accusation and de- Bjclpri-din 
taea. Now we must aacertaiu three points ; one, (hn.'c 
'hat and how many are the objects for the sake of 2^°{'xho 
^hich men act uajuatly ; the second, how theniaelvea moiivcs, 

disposed; and the third, towards persons of what " 
liantcter and of what disposition they do so act. 
Let us then, after defining the acting ui^justly, a^nti, 
eak in order of the rest. Let the acting unjustly "■■ '^'"' 
I defined to be, the voluntary ' commission of hurt inured. 
contravention of law. Now law is either general ?. in- 
peculiar. The peculiar law I call that, by whose ffnJjf "^ 
mtten enactments men direct their polity: tlie Diviiiuc 
whatever unwritten rules appear toberecog- J*'^}""- 
ised among all men. Men are voluntary agents in ^ ""'' 
hatever they do wittingly, and without conipulsion. ii. Par 
ten, therefore, do not every thing on fixed prinui- t'culnr- 
le, which they do wittingly : but whatever they do 
a fixed principle, that they do wittingly ; because 
D one is ignorant of that which he chooses on priiici- 
de. Kow, the principles by whose motion men de- 4. Tw> 
' BewBida and punishmenta do uJwajs piemppose aonic- 
afmillingli/ daae well or ill; without which respect, though 
! may Bometimea receiTe good or harm, yet then the one is 
ly a beadit uid not a reward, the other simply a hurt ajid 
I a punishment. From the sundry dispoaitiona of man's 
U, wAicA M the Tool of all hii aclioiu, Ihera growelh vnriely 
b the sequel of rewards and puniHliments, which are by these 
ttid Ihe like rules measured : Take away the tciH, anil aU adt 
meefaal.- That vhieh tte do not, and vouU do, is eommanllf 
' ' '. Hooker, i. j 9, p. 239. 
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causes of Hberately elioose to hurt nnd do evil in contravention 
injustice, of \g_^^ are depravity and moral weaknesa*; for if 
prarity. ^^y are depraved either in one or more respects, it ia 
fi. locon- in reference to that point, on which they are ao de- 
nneocfl. praved, that they are guilty of injustice. The illi- 
beral man, for instance, on the auhject of money! 
the intemperate, touching the pleasure of the body i 
ftnd the effeniinate, respecting objects of ease ; and 
the coward, respecting danger ; (for it is by reason 
of fear that men abandon their comrades in danger;) 
the ambitious man, on the Bcore of honour ; the hasty 
roan, by reason of anger ; the man eager to excel, od 
account of victory ; the vindictive, for the sake of 
revenge ; a silly man, owing to his being mistaken 
on points of right and wrong ; a man of effrontery, 
from his contempt of character. And in other cha- 
racters in the same way each [goes wrong] ^e^peo^ 
5. ing his own particular weakness. But my meaning 
on these matters will he evident from what has been 
already said on the subject of the virtues, and from 
what hereafter will be stated on the subject of the 
It merely remains for me to state on what 
how effected, and toward whom, men do 
commit injustice. 
6. The First, then, let us distinctly enumerate the objects, 

motiYBaof which desiring, or which avoiding, we set aboot in- 
justice^ : because it evidently should be considered 
by the plaintiff how many, and what sort of those 
things, from a desire of which men wrong their 
neighbours, have an existence on the side of his ad- 
versary ; and by the defendant again, what, and 

' Cf. James, chap. i. 15, 

' How earaplete an insight into the nature of man does Ihii 
disquisilian display ; and how admirable u key is here affprdei 
to all the opeTstions of the human heart ! This branch dl 
knowled^ has always been insisled on us essential to thoas 
employed in judicial inveatigations. — Thus, Bolingbcoke, 
speaking of the education of lawyers, aaya, " Th«j' most ptj 
into the secret recesses of the human heart, and become weU 
acquainted with the whole moral world, that they mny diacowr 
the abstract reason of all laws," elt, 8tud. of Hist. p. SMi 



proceed 
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whit nomter of these things do not so exist. Now 7. the mi>. 
iJl men do alt things either of themselves, or not of ^^^J'J'^ 
lliemiielves. The things which they do not of them- Bciion. 
selves, they do either by chance, or from necessity ; 
Mid the things done by necessity, they do either by 
Hnnpubion, or by nature. So that all things what- 
Mwor which men do notof themselves, they do either 
iiy chance, or from compulsion, or by nature. Again, 
S« things which they do of themselves, and of which 
(msf are themselves the causes, some they do through 
'tttttsm, and others through natural desire ; and this 
pnly through this desire influenced by reason, and 
ill pMt through it devoid of reason. Now the act of 8. 
wishing is desire nccorapanied by reason, fixing on 
1WUB good as its object ; because no one wishes for 
Mythiog other than what he conceives to be a good. 
The daires devoid of reason, are anger and appetite. 
So that all things whatever which men do, they ne- These are 
ttMsrily do from seven causes ; by chance, corapul- "'"^J". 
^, nature, custom, will, anger, or appetite. But j. chanca 
to (any on distinctions in reference to age, or habits, "■ C"m- 
op whatever else enacts itself in conduct, were su- ^ J^J 
perfuous. For, granting that it happens to young turc. 
"len to be passionate, it is not by motion of their "■ f^"*- 
J^Wftt that they act thus, but by motion of anger and ^ -ly-jj 
'ppeiite ; neither is it by motion either of wealth or vi. Anger, 
PWerty, simply, but (in the case of the poor) it is on ^^^-^fi*- 
•Cffliiint of their neediness that it happens that they 9, 
Clwrish an appetite for wealth; and (in the case of 
tlie rich) on account of their having the means, that 
ll>ey risk an appetite for unnecessary pleasure ; and 
'h«e penions will act neither by motion of their 
*adth nor of their poveity, but by motion of appe- 
Jite, And in exactly the same way, the just and un- 
JMt, and all such as are said to act conformably to 
Mbits, will in reality act, under all circumstances, by 
niotion of these principles ; for they on the impulse 
other of reason or of passion ; but some from good 
"unners and passions, others from the contrary. 
BClU, however, it happens that on habits of this par- 10. 
iKvUr character principles of action the same in 
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character are consequent ; and on those of that k 
prinriples also of that kind. For on th( 
man perhaps forthwith, bj motion of his temper- 
ance, are attendant good opiniona and appetites re- 
specting pleasures ; but on the JutemperAte, the cOQ- 
U. trary on tliese same subjects. For which reason we 
must wave distinctions of such a kind ; but we mast 
consider, on what conditions*, what principles of 
conduct are wont tA follow : for it is not ordained, 
fin the nature of things,) that, if a man be white or 
black, or tall or short, principles of this or that kind ' 
should be attendant on him ; but if he be young or 
old, just or unjust, here some diflerence begins ; and 
so, in a word, in the case of all contingent circum- 
stances whatever, which produce a difference in the 
tempera of men, for instance, a man's seeming to 
himself to be rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate ; 
in all tliese cases there will be some essential differ- 
ence. Of tliis, however, we will apeak hereafter ; let 
13. us now treat first of the remaining points. Things 
L Ciiuice. proceed from i:hitnce which are of such kind that 
theircauseisnot definite^and are produced in the ab- 
sence of any final motive, and that neither invariably, 
nor usually, nor in any presciibed order. My mean- 
ing on these subjects will be plain from the definition 

13. of chance. All those things exist imturalli/ whose 
il- Nb- causeisinternalandordinatei forthey turnout, either 
™^ invariably or generally, in the same way ; since there 

is no need of an accurate inquiry on results contrary to 
nature, whether they be produced conformably to a 
certain nature, or any other cause. It would appear, 

14. too, that chance is the cause of such results. All 

111. Com- 

* He here first infaima us thiit he shall not make bis exclu- 
sion so rigid as he hod nbore stilted, but will admit youth and 
agt, etc. to )t parliculnr consideration, as holding an iniportant 
influence over character, though that influence ought philo- 
sophically to be referred to one of the seven abuve-mentioDod 
principles ; while every thing else whieli people choose to fix 
upon 03 a principle of conduct will, on examination, prore to , 
i to act meiiat^y Ihrongh oi 



of the seven. 
• Tid. chap. 1 
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tUnga originate in eompuUion, which are pruiluced 
ibn^htlie instrumentality of ttie agents themselves, 
<Oi>trarj' to their ini^lination and refiaon. In Aabil ]'•■ 
orijinaies every thing which men do because they "■ ""'"■ 
lure often done it before. From tpiU proceed what- 16. 
WW of the forementioned goods appenr to be useful, *"■ ^^''"• 
either as ui end or as conducing to the end, when it 
itiy reason of such their usefulness that tliey nre reol- 
ittd in action : for even the intemperate do some things 
vUch arc useful ; but not on account of their useful- 
iim,lniton accountof pleasure. Through the medium 17. 
utengtr and excited feeling arise acts of vengeance. "•■*"(''>''■ 
No», between revenge and punishment there is a dif- 
fcrenee i for punishment is for the sake of the sufferer, 
bat revenge for that of the person indicting it, in or- 
itt that he may be satiated*. On what subjects this 
Eidlement of feeling exists, will therefore be plain in 
isjtreatiseof the passions. But all such things as ap- is, 
pMT pleasant are produced in action on the impulse ™.Appo- 
'^if petite. But that which is familiar and has be- 
UKe hftbitual, is of the number of things pleasant ; 
Iw many things there are, even among such as are 
ortpleasant naturally, which, when men liave been 
labituated to, they do with pleasure. So that, to TIwm 
•pMk in one word comprehending the whole, e -""'•'■■" 

^^ whatsoever which men do of their own proper ™mpiv 
"lOtJM, either is good, or apparently good ; pleasant, heuded 
|f ^iparently pleasant. But as they act voluntarily '^°^_ 
'H vhslever they do of their own motion, and invo- pltwun 
''intirilyin whatever they do not of their own motion ; 
'1 things whatsoever in respect to which they act 
vdantarily, will be either good or apparently good j 
Pbjsnt or apparently pleasant. For I also set down 
•I* getting quit either of evils or apparent evils, and 
t''* getting a less evil in exchange for a greater, in 
lira class of goods ; because they are in a certain way 
;|f^nble things. And, among thingij pleasant, I 
e set down the getting quit of things bringing 
Fain, or appearing to do so; or the getting things 
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gree. 

.9. What Wehave therefore to ascertain the number of thing* 

objects pleasant' and of what kinds they are. Now on the 

gant* subject of what is useful, somethiog has been already 

therefbra, said in my treating of deliberative rhetoric ; but on 

discuMcd. '^^ subject of what is pleasant let ua treat, beginning 

at this point. As to the deltnitions, you must deem 

them to be adequate [to my purpose] if they be found, 

on each subject, exempt from obscurity, though not 

accurately precise. 
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What things are pleasant. 

1. Imme- Lbt it belaid down by us, that pleasure is a certuB 
diaie mo- motion of the sou!, and a settlement of it, at onoe 
S^Btica '"P'd and perceptible, into its own proper nature ; 
cDOBider- and that pain is the contrary. If then pleasure be a 
^d ^^f" ^^'°S of t'"'^ nature, it is plain that whatever is pro- 
nieaaute. ductive of the disposition I have described, is |^ea- 

2. Pain is saot ; while every thing of a nature to destroy it, or 
■fr-airit produce a disposition the opposite to it, is painful. 

S. A TO- Generally speaking, therefore, it is necessary, both 
TPTsion to that the being in progress toward a state conform- 
pl'^mt' "'''^ *** nature, should be pleasant ; aud that, in the 
' highest d^ree, when those feelings, whose original 
is conformable to it, shall have recovered that their 
nature ; and habits, tiecause that which is habitual 
becomes by that time natural, as it were ; for, in a 
certain way, custom is like nature, because the idea 
nR frequency is proximate to that of always ; now na- 
ture belongs to the idea of alatays, custom to that of 

' Id ail judicial questions a knowledge of the conalituents cf 
pleasure will be of easenlUil service; for they all suppose some 
wrong done, and (Aa™ it no mrui ifo(A a vtrong ftrt the tnranf't 
lake, ftut thereby to pxirchate himself profit, or phaturt^ or 
honour, or the like. Baeuu's Essays. 



(ft«i. What is not eompnlaory, also, ia pleasant ; for <. All 
cwnpnlflion is contrary to nature. Wherefore acts of £^*''"'"„, 
neeessity are painful ; and it haa been truly remark- gtraint 
od, "Every act of necessity is in its nature painful." 
It tuuat be also that a atate of Bedulous attention, 
miiBtj', the having the mind on the stretch, are 
psinfiil, for they all are acts of necesaitj, and con- 
strained, unless ihey have become habitual ; but it is 
custom which, under such circumstances, renders 
tliHii pleasant. The contraries of these must also be 
pUasant ; wherefore, relaxation of mind, leisure, 
Gstleasneas, amusements, and intervals of rest, rank 
in the class of things pleasant ; for none of these has 
•ay thing to do with necessity. Every thing of 6- Appe 
fhieh there is an innate appetite, is pleasant ; for fj^^, 
•ppetite is a desire of what is pleasant. Now, of ap- 
petilea, some are irrational, others attended by reason. 
I eaS all those irrational, which men desire, not from Imition- 
"lyflonception which they form ; of this kind are all "^ 
fUch are said to exist naturally, as those of the 
lirfy; thirst or hunger, for instance, in the case of 
MitenaQce ; and the appetite of sustenance in every 
Wni And the appetites connected with objects of 
■"te, and of lust, and, in fact, objects of touch gener- 
■"y ! the appetite of fragrant odours, too, as connect- 
ed vilh smelling, and hearing, and sight. Appetites Ratiaiul. 
attaided by reason, are all those whatsoever which 
"WB Kcercise from a persuasion : for many things 
tlwre are which they desire to behold, and possess, 
™ hearsay and persuasion. Now, as the being e. Hope 
P<a«d stands in the perception of a certain affec- anilme- 
™i> and as imi^ination is a kind of faint perception, SpJI^Ji^ 
"■iM *ill attend on him who exercises either me- 
"""T or hope, a kind of imagination of that which is 
™ olgect of his memory or hope ; but if so, it ia 
pwD rtittt they who exercise memory or hope, cer- 
^nlyfeel pleasure, since they have also a perception. 
withat every thing pleasant consists either in the 7 
psPSBption of present objects, or in the remembrance 
" those which have already been, or in the hope of 
iUdl as are yet to be ; for men exercise perception 
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on present, memorj- on past, and hope on future oV 

I 1 jects, Now the objeeta of memory are pleasant, not 

■ only such Hs at the monient while present were 
I pleasant, hut some even which were not pleasant, 
H should their consequence subaequently be honoar- 
I able and good ; and hence this saying, " But it ia 
I indeed pleasant for a man, when preserved, to re- 
H member his toils ;" and this, " For aiter his suffer- 
I ings, a man who has suffered much, and mnch 
I achieved, is gladdened at the recollection." But tbe 
H reason of this is, that to be exempt from evil is 
B 9. pleasant '. And all objects are pleasant in hope, 
' which appear by their presence either to delight or 

benefit in a great degree ; or to benefit, 'without 
giving pain. In a word, whatever olgects by their 
presence delight us, do so, generaUy speaking, as we 
I hope for, or remember them. On which account, 

b too, the feeling of anger is pleasant; just as Momer 

I has remarked of anger in his poem, " That which 

I with sweetness far greater than distilling honey as 

■ it drops ;" for there is no one who feels anger where 
H the object seems impracticable to bis revenge ; nor 
H with those far their superiors in power do men feel 
H anger at all, or if Ihey do, it is in a leas degree. 
H 10. There is also a kind of pleasure consequent on most 
H- appetites ; for either in the recollection that they 
H have enjoyed them, or in the hope that they shall 
I enjoy them, men are affected and delighted by a 
H certain pleasure : thus men possessed by fevers feel 

■ delight, amid their thirst, as well at the remembrance 
P how they used to drink, as at the hope of drinking 
I tl. yet ngjun. Lovers, too, feel delight in conversing, 

writing, and composing something, ever about the 

object beloved ; because, in all those energies, they 

have a perception, as it were, of the object they love. 

Criterion And this is in all cases a criterion of the commenee- 

of love, ment of love, when persons feel pleasure not only in 

the presence of the object, but are enamoured also of 

12. Sar- it when ab»enty on memory ; wherefore, even when 
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[«in allies at absence, nay in the niiilst of 
Bad tlie very dirge of dcatlt, there yet arises within 
ua t. CBrtain pleasure. For tlie pain is felt because 
tbe oljject is not preaeot ; but the pleasure consists in 
ninetnberiug and seeing, as it were, both the person, 
und what ho used to do, and the kind of cliaracter ol 
friiich he was. Whence has it been aaid, and with 
probability enough, " Thus spake he, and excited 
>*^thin thera all a desire of lamentation." Also tbe 13. Ui~ 
BVengingone'aself is pleasant'; for the getting of that ™"8^- 
IS ploisant, the failing to get which is painful : now 
the angry do teel pain in an escesaive degree if they 
l»enot avenged ; but in tbe hope of revenge they take 
Piessure, Again, to overcome is pleasant, not to the 14. Vic. 
WMbilloaa only, but even to all ; for there arises an '"fy- 
iQiagination of superiority, for which all, either in a 
■ftint or more violent degree, have an appetite. But IS.Qi'nc^ 
Since to overcome is pleasant, it must follow of """*>- 
<50urse, that amusements where there is field for 
Rivalry, OS those of musiu and disputations, are plea- 
sant J for it frequently occurs, in the course of these, 
tfcat we overcome j also chess, ball, dice, and draughts. 
-Again, it is the same with respect to aniusementa 
^^lere a lively interest is taken*; for, of these, some 
■^Wome pleasant as accustomed to them ; others ara 
pleasant at first j for instance, hunting and every 
told of sporting ; for where there is rivalry, there 
*s also victory ; on which principle the disputations 
of the bar and of tbe schools are pleasant to those 
'^llD have become accustomed to them, and have 
abilities. Also honour and good character are most 16. Hoc 
pleasant, by reason that an idea arises, that one is j'J^f— 
wch as is the good man i and this in a greater de- 
gree should those people pronounce one such, who 

' See book ii. chap. 2, } 1. 

' It this rendering for the word irrnalairijJuv be not Hu*. 
*4iiEh tint Greek might tirst suggest, yet k is that which seenu 
Inm to Buit iJie context ; for aportio); and hunting do not very 
*dl accord with uiir ideas of grave and serious ajnusemenla, 
Um^ Biercised as iLey were bf the Greek:^, as sneie pre- 
PUUiTes for the labours of military dii<.y, Ihey might justly 
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he think speaks truth : 9uch are those immediati 
about one, rather than those who are more 
familiar friends, and acquaintances, and on 
citizens, rather than those who are at a diata&f 
the present, ratlisr tlian a future generation ; 
of practical wisdom, rather than a mere ignoi 
many, than a few ; for it is more likely that thee 
have mentioned will adhere to the truth, than t 
the opposite characters will : since one has no a 
I about the honour or the opinions of auch i 

I greatly despises, children and animals for instance, 

■ not at least for the sake of such opinioa itself; but 

if one is anxious about it, then it ia on .^count ol 
17. something else. A friend, too, ranks among things 
'™'^- pleasant ; for the affection of love is pleasant ; since 
there is no lover of wine, who does not delight in 
wine: also the having atfection felt toward one ia 
pleasant } for thcTO is in this case also an idea of one's 
being an excellent person, which all who have any 
sensibility to it are de^iirous of; now the having 
affection felt for you is the being beloved yourself 
18. Being on your own account. Also the being held in admir- 
•^™^'*^ ation is pleasant, on the very account of being hon- 
FUtteiy. oured by it. Flattery and the flatterer are pleasant ; 
since the flatterer is a seeming admirer and a seeming 
ID. Hn- friend*. To continue the same course of action is 
bitual oc- also pleasant ; for what is habitual was laid down to 
20 y^. be pleasant. To vary is also pleasant ; for change is 
tiety, an approach to what is natural : for sameness pro- 
duces an excess of a stated habit ; whence it hits 
been said, " In every thing cliange is pleasant'." 
For on this principle, whatever occurs at intervala_ 
of time is pleaaan^ whether persons or things ; for 

• It may be inWresling to compnre ihe grounds on whiol*- 

r. Jolinaon considered ilaltery pleaaant witli thoso of Aris— 

The Doolor'a words are. " Ptaltpry pleasos very gener- 



ally. In the lint placE, Ihe flnttErDT may ihmk ivhat lie nj 
to be tnie ; bill, in tlio second uliiue, whether he ihinlu' »' 
Dot, he certainly thinkB ihuSB whom he (laHern of conscgii* 
•nough to be flallLTsd." Bo«n-ell'a Lifo, A D. 177.i, JEl 
p. 86, vol. iii. 
• Eurip. Orcat. 231. 
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it \e a variation of present oljjecis : nnd at the same 
titne that which occurs merely at intervals possesses 
the merit of rarity. Also learning and admiration, 21.Lnim 
generally speaking, are pleasant ; for under ailmira- JUIJ^^jq,^ 
tion exists a de^sire [to learn], so that what is ndmired 
is desired ; and in tiie act of learning there is a set- 
tlement into a state conformable to nature. To benefit '^^•^° ^ 
and to be benefited are also of the number of plea- JS^^jya 
suit things ; for to be benefited, is to get what peo- good, 
pie desire ; but to benefit, is to possess and abound ; 
tilings, the both of whielt men desire. And lieeauae 
l> tendency to beneficence is pleasant % it is also plea- 
HDtto a man to set his neighbouT od his legs again, 
nad to put a finish to that which was deficient in 
MMM particular. But as the acquisition of know- 23. 
ledge is pleasant, and the feeling admiration, and ^^„ 
Bnch things ; tliat, too, must necessarily be pleasant 
nfhich has been expressed in imitation, as in painting. Painting 
Bculptiire, and poetry: also, everything is pleasant ^'^ 
which has been correctly imitated, although the ori- Poetrj. 
pnn] object, of which it is the imitation, may not in 
itMJf be pleasant ; for one does not feel pleasure on 
tlwt account ; but there is an inference that " this 
twsns that:" and thus it liappens that we learn 
wnethiiig. Also sudden revolutions', and the being 24. R*- 
W7ed from danger narrowly; for all these are cases L^"™*- 
Matiag admiration. Again, since that is pleasant etuaneB. 
wliich is conformable to nature, and things which are 25. simi- 
sWn are respectively conformable to nature, every i^n^"f 
wing like and akin, speaking generally, is pleasant ; ty to nn- 

TlUa principle Df plea^ire has heen Ihus deTplopcd hy 
HookHi "Aa lo lore (hem of wlom we receive good thinga 
" ' dnly, becBiiae they satisfy our dnairea in thai which else 
's Aoold want ; so lo love Ihom oil wAom tea tettoa is nature, 
°<WUe in Iham toe behold the effeeta ofoaroan cirlua."— Ecc. 
J^M.i. } 63, p. 285. Sea also what is Bnid towards ihe end of 
Mil chapter, of the lore borae towards whatever is, in any 
"fWi an Ipyo* of own — as children, works of genius, etc. 

^ffrt ik TTfpiltirtta it tU tA iuavrlov thc irpaTTOfKlvt** 

«^ij, K.T.X. Poet. 21. Twiaing espiains it lo be, 
"hea," in a drama. " llie things Ihat are doing hnve an effect 
** 'By reverse of which is eipected from Ihem," ii. 77. 
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as man to man, horse to horse, and Touth to yoiif 
Whence also these proverbs originate: " Fellows m 
age, delight;" — "Whatever is similar;" — " Beasta 
recognise their species ;" — " Birds of a feather flock 
88. together;" nnd every other saying of this sort. But 
as every thing like and akin is delightful to it, and 
as every one stands to himself in this relation in a 
most special manner, all must be, more or less, lovers 
of themselves ; for all these qualities do in a par- 
ticular manner exist in reference to self. But as all 
are lovers of themselves, that necessarily vvhich is 
their own must be pleasant to all ; as, for instance, 
their sayings and productions. On which account 
men are in general fond of flatterers nnd lovers, and 
are ambitious nnd fond of children ; for children are 
their own production*". It is also pleasant to put a 
finish to what is deficient^; for it became by tliat 
■f.Paiver. time one's own production. And as rule is the most 
pleasant of all things, the appearing to be wise is 
also pleasant ; for knowledge is a principle of power ; 
Wiadom. and wisdom is a knowledge of many subjects, and 
Cciuurc. those commanding admiration. Moreover, as men 
in general are ambitious, the power of rebuking one's 
28. Dwell- neighbour must needs be pleasant. Also the pausini 
J^."" on that province in which he appears t 
oxptDen- when compared with his own powers in other ( 
ciBB. spects; just as Euripides remarks, "And this I 

plies, allotting the gi'eatest part of each day to 1 

' One passion is odea productive of ai 
without number ; the sole difficulty is a proper choice. I S 
gin with Belf.loye, and the power it httth to generate lova-S 
children. Every man, lieaide making part of a greater aystem. ' 
like a comet, a plnnet, ur sstetlilo only, hath a less system if 
his own, in ^e centre of which he represents the aim, darting 
his Are and heat all around j especially upon his nearest con-- 
nexioas: the conaeiion between a man and his children. 
fundataentallti t&at of eauae and effect, becomes, by the addi- 
tion of other eircronstances, the completest that P&a be amona 
individuals; and therefore self-love, the most vigorous of all 
paftaions, is readily expanded npon children. Lord Kamea'i , 
Elements of ■'■ ' ■■-.■'. 



• The completion of what has been left unfinished w 
fiiro atauid to be pleasini oa another principle. 
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In which, Umgelf being compared with himself, he 

Bppeara most escellent." 

In a. similar way, since amuaement ranks among 29. 

pleasant things, and as every relaxation and laughter Lnughttr 
is of the number, things ridiculoua muat therefore of 
course be pleasant, aa well persons as expressions and 
poductions. But on the subject of the ridiculous, a 
detuied discussion has been entered into in the 
Poetics "'. Let thus much have been said on the sub- 
ject of things pleasant ; from the contraries of these 
tbings, what is painful will be evident. These, 
then, are the objects for the sake of which men act 



CHAP. XII. 



Ln as now state with what dispositions men commit 1. nsi 
iiflBalice, and towards whom they do so. As regards ^J?^"' 
tbenselvea then, it is when they think the thing is agents nt 

'" le to be done, and possible to themselves ; u^iutke, 

that, in doing it, they shaU escape detec- ^„^^' 
if they do not escape i^ that they shall not when it' 
nnishment, or that they shall indeed suffer swmspoi^ 
iment, but that the damage thereby incur- ^leyihaU 
be less than the gain, cither to themselves cwapc dc- 
,1 for whom they have a regard. Now the i™""!". 
._ of things which appear possi/ile, and tliose 2. 
icppenr impoisible, will be explained in the se- 
VHi for these are points applicable in common to 
»I1 kinds of rhetoric '. Now as to their own advan- 
^*Sa, those men think they arc in the highest degree 
likely to commit injustice with impunity, who are of 'iiie 
rtiliiy in speaking, and men of the world, and such talonial. 
*s have experienced many a forensic contest. If, 

• En one of the books which has unforliiimlely been lo«L 
RaMnition of ilia, alaypiv Jna XuTijpoi. 
■ Hey are, in f»ct, tJx.,., ii. 19. 
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, to escape 
' detccCin:!. 



too, they happen to have nmny rrionda. If the* 
rtch^. And more particularly do they thiiik f 
can get off, if they be themselves^ posaessed of 
forestated quaUties j and it' tliey be not themtelnei 
qualified, yet if tliey have friends, or supporters, a 
associates* of such talents, then also they think to 
idowmentB, by aid of 
which men are able both to act, to escape detectiani 
and avoid punislimeat^. Again, if they be friends, 
either of the injured party, or of the judge ; beitauM 
friends are off their guard against injustice, and are 
moreover appeased before prosecuting their revenge 
But the judges gratify their friends, and either alto- 
gether let them off, or anierce them in a trifle, 
u People likely to escape detection, are those the very 
■ opposite in character to the charge ; as, a man of per- 
sonal imbecility, on a charge of assault ; or one poor 
and deformed, on a charge of adultery. Again, cir- 
cumstances exceedingly palpable, and in the eyes of 
all the world [ for these are unobserved, by reasoii 
). that no one would think of them at all. Acts, too, 
of such enormity and such a character that no one 
would presume ; for in regard to these also men are 
off their guard : for it is against crimes which ore 

' He rumarks, in his Pulitics, Ihe genutal tendency to inaub- 
ordinutiua nnd disobedience Xo laws obaerrable in iho rich and 
prosperons ; — o! iikii in Imtpafiait tlTi>xi»*"'"»'' SfTn, liryies, 
Kal-rXni^av, Koi 01XwK. mi -rmu dtXai, Tim Tuioi-rat, ipxt-aSiti 
oCti fiaiXaurai olhi iirlrrB^ai. Polit. iv. c. 11. Upon the 
■ icicle Tnoitaa remnrka, " Opea principibus infensas." 
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a Ihe Ethics, where, in speaking of BsuXiumti, he limiM 
ica sphere firat nnd generally to tilings potiibla, hi: remaika — 
ArroTil ti, a Si' nftu" ylnaiTo Hi: tA je tii -rSiv •ttlXwo it' iinSm 
t&t t<rrh A yAp ip^ in •iii'i'. Etb. Nich. iii. 3. 

* The Thessalouinji Menon, in Xenoplion, courted ths 
friondahij) qf men in power with Ihia view : ijiikot t' t^uXiTg 

Anab. lib, ii. c. S. vid. infra. 
' The vast assistance to be derised from [rienda Rod sup- 

Eorten by ihoee who are under aLcuaation, may be illuatialed 
y the following strong expressions of Auguatua, ivho said, 
" Cunetari ae, ne, « lupsreiiel, wiperet Ugihus rsfun ; tin d*- 
nut, dHHluere, ac pradamrtart amiam vidmlvr." SoetOIL 
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ordinorj', aa it is i^unst bodily infirmity of an usual 
kind, that men set themselves on their guanl ; but as 
to cases in which no one jet has been ajflicted, no 
one is outioua. Also those people are open to at- 7. 
lack, to whom no one is an enemy, or to whom many 
are ; for in the one case the aggressors think to escape 
detectioa from tbeir not being oa their guard ; and 
in the other, they escape from its not seeming likely 
that they would make an attempt on people ever on 
their guard, and from their having ever at band the 
plea, that tliey never could have been so mad as to 
attempt it Those again are likely to act unjustly, 8. Such 
who have at hand means of coniwijing of changing "sin^e 
pr<^rty, places to hide, or any easy means of dispoa- ^emsI- 
ingof it. All those persons, too, who, if they do not ment, 
escape, having nevertheless means of setdng aside the 
sentence^ or of tedious delay, or of corrupting the 
judges ; and who, if the fine be imposed, can yet set 
adde its payment, or put it off a length of time, or who, 
from their neediness, have nothing to lose. All, too, 9. When 
who have the gain clearly in view, or great, or close '^"^ " 
■t band ; while the loss is trifling, indistinct, and at a |^, 
distance. Also any one to whom the punishment in 
not adequate totheadvantage; of which kind atyranny 
seems to be. All, again, in whose case the commission lO.Whcr* 
of injustice is an act of gain, while the punishment ia I'}" p""* 
mere opprobrium. So, on the contrary, are they j^onlj'op- 
wbose unjust acts lead to a kind of credit, (as if it probnuni. 
Bhould h^pen for one, in their commission to avenge 
a father or mother, as was the case of Zeno,) while 
tbe punishment leads merely to fine, banishment, or 
somMhing of that kind ; for both descriptions of 
persons act unjustly ; however, they are not the same 
in character, but the very opposite, Persons, too, ii. The 
who have often escaped notice, or who have not been u°detect- 
puniahed. People who have often met with ill ^he un- 
BOcoess ; for these, like persons engaged in warlike lucky. 
operations, are of a disposition to renew the contest. 
Every one also to whom the pleasant is immediate, 12.1(110™ 
while the painful is subsequent ; or if the object be ^f-- v}---?- 
gain, while the loss is subsequent ; for all inconti- J^ed^^°" 
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persons are thus affected : now incontinence if 
about all objects whatsoever which men 
desire*. And on the oontrarj-, persons are wont ta 
act tinju8tl}r in cases where the painful or loss is 
immediate, but the pleasant and expedient is subse- 
quent, and slow in presenting itaelf; for continent 
persons, and such as have rather more practical 

! wisdom, pursue objects of this kind. Wherever, 
too, a person may appear to have acted by chance, 

, by necessity, natural bent, or habit ; and, in a word, 
to be guilty of fmrr, not of injustice. Also in what- 
ever cases it may happen that one would meet with 
equity. Again, whatever persons are in want : now 
men are in want two ways ; for either they wont 
necessaries, like the poor ; or something in excess, 
just aa the rich'. People, too, of exceedingly good 
character, or such as are utterly destitute of charac- 
ter ! the first, on the principle that they shall not 
appear the culprits ; the last, that they shall not he 
a whit worse off as to character. Thus affected 
in themselves, then, it is that men attack their 
neighbours. 

But they act unjustly against persons, and on ac- 
count of objects, of the following descriptions. Per- 
sons who possess things which themselves are in need 
of, be it for necessaries, for superfluity, or for sensual 
enjoyment : people who are at a distance, and those 
who are near ■ for the means of getting at the one are 
quick, and the vengeance of the others is slow ; as on 
those, for instance, who plunder Carthaginians*: and 



' Although incontinence, properly eo called, is excited bjl 
limited desoripUoa of olyccts, yet there is a feeling analogoDl 
to, aad, in the vague languid of the worid, synonymous villi 
it, whicli may be eioiled by any objects wlialsoeTer ;— imX^r- 

iuoioTira Xtyonm. Bth. Kieh. vii. 4. This is another of lie 
many inslancea, in which ATistolle supposes the rhetorician to 
lake a popular yiew of his subject. 

) EiiliB domua est uhi non et multa supetsunt. Hox. Ep. 
Ub. i. 6, i-i. 

" ' ' ' " ' sdon foe dew- 

e, considered n 
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Ben who are not cautious, nor apt to be on their 19. 
Eiurd, hut are of a disposition to repose confidence ; 
hi it IB easy enough to elude all such. Also towards The mdu- 
aochasareof an indolent turn; for to prosecute is the '™'- 
put of a man who is strenuous. Against eucb also as Thone 
hW8 a delicate sense of honour ; for these are not apt "t? ^^ 
to squabble about gain : and again, those who have b^^ „f 
been wronged by many already, yet without their pro- honnur. 
•eeuting j as though these were, in the words of the ^' 
proverb, " a prey to very Mysiana*." Both against 21. Thi> 
tiioee who never yet have been wronged, and those i^T"*"'' 
who freqnently have been, men are wont to act un- harmeii. 

Hboth being off their guard, the first under the 
It they never shall be wronged, the last as 
fliey should not be wronged any more ; also £3. Those 
those who have had imputations thrown on ^^ 
aracters, or who are open to it ; for such peo- 
'P^from a fear of the judges, do not take on tlicm- 
•dves to effect persuasion, neither, in fact, are they 
Ah; of which class are all who are dislilied and en- 
ned, Men act unjustly also towards those against 23, Sudi 
"lioiii they have any pretext, on the part either of Jl^^'J* 
1i«r ancestors, themselves, or friends, that they have 
"RHIght ill, or intended it, either against themselves, 
* their ancestors, or those for whom they have a re- 
£*rdi for, as the proverb goes, "Malice wants only 
&D excuse." Against friends '" and against enemies 2*. 
■Wicts of injustice committed ; for against the first ^"^'J'- 
Uiteaty", against the others pleasant: also against 

'^facnc? U> Greece ixndcr the thpn impeifect stale of navi^- 
Bon, CDIhnge was Hii ubjeLt not eaaily got at. 

' The Myaiims were so efFeminale and unwarlike, thai their 
"•w^tiours di&de entroachmenta on their letritocy with im- 
Pmi^, ao that tltej became prorerhial through Greece. 

" anme tiaiM in the characlcr of the Thessalian Mcnon. aa 
Swn liv Xenophon. will serve lo iUiialrate AristoUe's 
•"fOBOf thl '^' '-■■' — - '"■ •' ^- 



of these ubjects of villany. Of Menon il 

' Tj nOAEMIQN rrri^noii.DiJi(iir.B 

dTQN iTAATTOMENfl! 
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''^4p<H.\ IriifiSro xpQirBai. Aimb. lib. il. c. 6. 

Upon tliia printi[).i; the remark of Demonai was grounded 
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Tlie those who are friendlesa, and those who are not of 

friendless, ability in speaking or acting ; because these either do 
who are ""* at all attempt to prosecute, or are reconciled, or 
□ot elo- bring nothing to the point : also against those wbom 
qi^nt nor j( ^^ ^^^ p^y ^^ ^ waiting in watch for the sentence 
25. Those of court, OF the payment of the fine; for inatanct^ 
"'"> ^n- foreigners and mechanics ; for people under these cir- 
lowaiit cumstancea are reconciled for a trifle, and are easilj 
2S. The hushed. People, too, who themselves have been 
unjust, gnilty of injustice in many instances, or in cases of 
the very cliaracter under which they now are wronged ; 
because it appears to approximate in some degree to 
noD'Com mission of injustice, when a person shall have 
been wronged in a particular, in which he is him 
wont to be guilty j it is, I mean, as if one were in- 
solently to assault the person of a man who is himself 

27. in the habit of being insolent. Those also get in- 
jured who haFC wrought ill, or who poasessed, or clo 
now possess, an inclination to do so, or who are about 
to do so ; for the act involves what is pleasant and 
honourable ; and it appears to approximate to a 

28. commission of injury: those, too, in injuring whom, 
a man gratifies his friends, those he admires or loves, 
on whom he is in dependence, or, in a word, all at 
whose control he lives, and at whose hands it happens 

29. Our he will meet with equitable consideration. Men also 
entmies. ^j-^^g those with whom they have ground of quarrel, 

and have been previously at variance, as Calij^us 
did in the case about Dion ; for acts of this nature 
seem to approximate to a non-com mission of injua- 

30. Those tice : and those who are on the eve of being injured 
is? "",.. ^y others, should we not do ao ourselves ; ance 

, - ,, . , tr^ikipol Kai tiiiTifiM- 

Xiirroi. Not did this eac&pe the peneliation of that keen ''' 
server of human nature, Tacitus : Quibua deerat inimiouaj . 
omi'cDi oppresai. Hiat. i. 3. Pomponium Flaocura, veterea 
stipendiis, et arcti cum rege amlcitii, eo accommadaHoren ai 
faOendwn, ob id mulme Miosis pr^fecit. Ann. ii. 66. T« 
ttas purpose, too, is die maiim of P, Synia, Mage carenil 

»eriH,m.29'""" '"'^ 



the point 



admits DO longer any deliberation; just as ^neai- ofbcins 
demus is said to hate sent presents of cups '* to Gelon ^'j'^ 
an£r he had reduced some state, because he had gotten ^ ^'^ 
the start, himself being on the eve of attempting it. 
Injuters attack those, also, by injuring whom they 31. Tlmw 
will be enabled to do many acts of justice, as though ^™m, 
they could easily amend their error ; just as Jason cmnppn- 
the Thessalian smd, "that in some particulars one ™'^' 
muBt needs act with injuatice, in order to his being 
able to do many deeds of justice":" again, they attack ?2; Men 
people in those particulars, in regard to which, ail or ^j^ j^, 
moat persona usually act wrong ; because here they artidea 
think to meet with fellow feeling: in regard also to aroeasvtn 
particulara easy to conceal, of which nature are arti- 33 
cles quickly consumed, yictuals for instance ; or ar- 
ticles admitting a ready change, either in shape, co- 
lour, or composition ; or which it is easy to put out 
of sight in a variety of places ; of which sort are 3*- P""- 
articles easily portable, and hidden in amall places ; 
uticles also the like to which, or some undistinguiah- 36. Difii- 
»ble from them, have previously been in the posses- ^f,^^ 
sion of the individuals who thus violate justice. Wiicte 
Men injure, moreover, in regard to such particulars, ti?P"'r 
as the injured parties have a delicacy in mentioning ; j^^^ de- 
thos in assaults on females intimately connected, or licacy in 
on themselves, or on their children : in all cases, too, anting 
in r^ard to which the prosecuting party would ap- gubject. 
pear litigious ; of this nature are trifling things, and Where it 
those in which people sympathize and forgive. t5^>w to 

demand 
"» Tha amoaement of the Korraffm: had become bo popular juwioe. 
«t Ibe Grecian banq^uels, that peniona who practised it with 
■nperior dexterity were presented with rewards, nDT-rapfia, 

* by some commeniators to have been a sort of cups 

pemliarly adapted to the purposes of the ^me. See 
de Liidifl Vet. Gr«c. p. 28, t. KonajiiTiiit. Vid. 
AlhemE, fal. S66, ubi de Cottaba. Critlaa ibid. : 

Bee Victorius, and also Barnes's note on Frag. lOS, in hJa 
odition of Anacreon. 

<■ Tbos, too, the Jeniils contended that " evil miiiht ':e dou 
in order to produce good." 
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The dispositions then under which, tlie objects far 
whose sake, and the person towards whom, meo act 
unjustly, and why they do so, are nearly these which 
I have stated. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Of Acts of Injiatke, artdMatten of Bqtiity. 

' CouuENCiNG from tliis point, let me mark in detail 
all acts which conform to, or which violate justice. 
Now right and wrong have been defined in reference 
to two kinds of law, and in a twofold way also in re- 
gard to those persona to whom they refer'. Law', 
now, I understand, to be either pecuhar or universal i 
peculiar, to be that which has been marked out by 
each people in reference to itself, and that this is 
partly unwritten, partly written. I call that lawmii- 
versaJ, which is conformable merely to dictates of na- 
ture ; for there does exist naturally an universal Beosti 
of right and wrong', wluch, in a certain degree fii 

' Vid. Eth. NLch, t. 7. 



■rayttB iiriSiixeji, ■> 
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Jtrrl vSfiot, eJ TAvrat irpoirA^m irttBtadc 

X(a-6^, ^TL rav iml voilOi ttipTjfiiL fiiv Kal dwpov Qiav, iayfLa F 
diSfl'inrioii fppovtumv, iTraoipOia^ia As tqIv inavtrltfit/ xai dicovrltur 
dfiaprTtpAfun, irokta^ 6i twOnttrj KoivA' Kad' iv iraa-t itpoaiiai 
IJb toIs If Tji TTotLH.. The deaiga and object of uws a lo 
^certain what is juaC, hotiouralilc, and expedient ; and wim 
thut ia discoTered, it is pioclaimed aa a general aidinance, 
equal and impartial ta all. This is the origin of law, w^uoh, 
for Tirioiis reasons, all are nnder an obligation to obey, hut 
especially because all law is the inyention and gift of Hgwbd, 
the sentiment of wise men, the eorrectian of evei; oSenoe, ind 
the genersl compact of the state ; to live in ramformi^ with 
which is the duty of every Individual in society. Orat. i. ccntb 
Ariatogit. Notes an Blackstone. 

' This law of natnre, being coeval with mankind, and dic- 
tated by God himself, is of cautse aapeiiar in obligutioii to ui; 



iniaitivelj' divine, even should no intercourse with 
Mcli other, nor any compact have existed*; wliich 
Katiment the Antigone of Sophocles enters uttering, 
tlut it was just, Domely to bury Folynicea, though de- 
nwn ced, sinee this by nature was a ieed of justice: 
f^ no means is it for tliis or the next day tnere- 
maxim is in force, but for ever ; nor is 
e who knows from whom it proceeded ', 
Empedoclee says on the subject of not slaying 
thu which has life : for this maxim is not right here, 
indwroug there, "but a principle of law to all, it is 
snraded uninterruptedly throughout Ihe spacious 
ftnnameut and boundless light." And as Alcidamaa 
remarks in the Messeniac oration. 

As to the persons also in reference to wliom right 3. 
•ndwrong have been defined, a twofold distinction 
liu been raade^; for that which we ought to do and lajuMiM 
to fe»ve undone, exists in reference either to the com- aaamn 
nwmly, or to an individual member of it. And hence munity. 
'f may, as regards acts of justice, and the contrary, 
•iolate justice or adhere to it in two ways ; for we 
iiuj do so in reference either to an individual, or 
to Ihe community: tor the man who is guilty of lujmiica 
adultery, or of an assault, injuries some individual; ''^''')''!. 
Iwt be who will not bear arms injures the commu- rifl^j_ 



Wta. [t U binding over alt the ^\fi\x. ir 
U timea : no humBn laws arc of any Tolidi^, if contrary lu 
'^l ud nich of Ihem as are nlid derive all their force and 
tU tW authority, mediately or immediately, bam Uiis oiigiiiaL 
BUckslone, CommenL Introduct. \ 2, p. 41. 

' Heo the subject of natural law admirably illostraled in the 
fiW book of Hooker's EccleaiaHlicBl PoliW, § 8, 9. 
^ ' Thus Lord Hale saya of the common law of England, 

Tbe anginal of the common law \s aa undincovemble as the 
■^ of Ihc Nile." Hist. Com. Law, 55. 

' Wrongs aje diriaible into two sorts or apcciea,— prioato 
"fnfi and public loronji. The former are an infringement or 
P'initiDU of the privnle or civil rights belonging to individnals, 
^WBdered as individuala, and are tliereErom frequently termed 
"Wl injuriea. Tlie latter are a breach and Tiolation of public 
'jglils add duties, which affect the whole commnnily, con- 
"dend aa a commnnity," etc. Blackstuue'a Commentaries 
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i. Now as all acts of violating justice hsTe been div 
tinguished, and as some of them are against the com- 
munity, and others against one or more indiTidual 
members of it, let me, after reverting to what the snf- 

6. fering ii!Ju8ticeis,esplain thereat. Now t« be injured, 
is to suffer injustice at the handa of a willing agent; 

B, for commission of injustice has been previously de- 
fined to be a voluntary act. As however it is neow- 
sary that the person injured should be hurt, and in- 
voluntarily hurt. Now what hurt is will be evident 
from what has gone before ; for things good and evil 
have been distinctly spoken of above, and voluntary 
acts also ; namely, that they are all things done know-' 

7. ingly. So that all grounds for complaint must exis^ 
necessarily in reference either to the community, w 
to individual interests ; the agent being either uncon- 
scious, or unwilling, or witling and consnous ; and 
[in the last] of these cases, acting either on deliberate 

8. choice, or on the impulse of passion. Now I shall 
treat on the subject of anger in my discussion of the 
passions ; but it has been above explained ander what 
circumstances, and with what dispositions, men act on 
deliberate principle. 

But as people, while they acknowledge their hav- 
ing acted in such a way, very frequently will not ac- 
knowledge the designation in the indictment, or the 
fa- view of the case on which the indictment turns : a 
^ man will avow, for example, his having taken a 
thing, but not his having s&)le}t it; that he struck 
the iirat blow, but yet did not htstili; that he co- 
habited, but did not commit adultery, with the woman 
in question ; or that he stole, but was not guilty of 
sacrilege, for it was not consecrated property ; or that 
he did till beyond his boundary, but encroached not 
upon/iiifi/ic land ; or conversed with the enemy, bnt 
was yet not guilty of treason: it will, for these rea- 
sons, he necessary to lay down definitions on these 
matters ; as to what essentially constitntes theft, tn- 
sult, and adultery ; in order that, if we wish to show 
that they really do or do not exist, we may be able 
10. to set the right of the case in a true light. Now all 



these qnestioiis, as to a matter being unjust Rnd cri- 
mina], or not unjust, do in fact constitute the ground 
otrnquLry ; for the criminality and injusticeof tbeact 
lUnds easentiallj in the deiiberato principle on which 
it a done ; and this sort of terms marks, over and 
above the matter of fact, the principle also of the 
igenti the terms, assault and felony, for instance ; for 
becanse a man has struck another, he will not under 
all circumstances have assaulted him, but if he has 
done so with a view to something, as with a view to 
treat Urn with disrespect, or tohiitown gnitiitcation : 
aaither, supposing a. man has taken privily, has he 
lw«n guilty, in every case, of larceny ; but if he took 
il (0 fee injury of another, or in order to appropriate 
it to himself, then indeed he liaa been guilty of larceny. 
^ case too is similar respecting other terms de- 
ligna^Dg crimes to what has been remarked respect- 
ing these. 

But as there were two species of things right and 11. 
•rong i for one was of written prescript, the other of 
unwritten law ; now those on the subject of which 
^e laws speak a written language have been treated 
ofi and of those arising from unwritten law there are Thenn- 
tw ^ds. And these ai-e, the one class which is JJ^*^ 
in proportion to the excess of vice or virtue twofold; 
i^nt, on which are consequent either cen- 12. 1, ■na' 
id praises, or deprivation of rank and marks IT'''?"' 
I ■ mu flction and public grants ; thus, for instance, tSi™' 
™b«ing grateful to a benefactor, and the repaying ■""/nt. 
"ith kindness one who has been kind to yourself, and 
^ having an inclination to aid one's friends, and 
■rtiatever other duties are of this kind : the other ii. -ri rot 
j^lasfi, are the supplement' of the peculiar and written ^^'"•'"••i 
W of states ! for the equitable should seem to be p\^aui\- 
'omewhat just. And equity is that idea of justice, Xnu^a, 
*liich contravenes the written law.* And this con- '"' ^5™*J 
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trndiction happeos, pertly indeed against the iriU, 
and partly with the will of the legislator : it then 
happens against bis will, when the questiun may have 
escaped hia notice ; hut, with hia will, whenever he 
has it not in his power accurately to make distinc* 
tion, but it is nttessary that he pronounce univer- 
sally, though the case be not so abBolutely without 
esceptiona, but jenfraWy only. Thus also in respecl 
to all cases about which, by reason of their infinitude, 
it is not easy to make distinctions ; such, with regard 
to wounding with steel, are the distinctions as to the 
size and nature of the instrument, for an age would 
14 failoue in tbe enumeration. Be it then that the case 
admits not such distinctions, yet if one must needs 
enact a law respecting it, he cannot do otherwise than 
speak in general terms^; so that one who has so 
much as a ring on his finger, aad lit^s up his hand and 
slrikes you, does by the klUr of the written law 
stand guilty, and acts unjustly i but in real trvth he 
does not act unjustly'"; and this is the equity of the 
between man and man, that, to the ntler undoing of some, 
man; things by Bliicttuss of law may be done, nrbich sQtiiTT 
and HONEST hexning forbiddetli. Not that Vu law u unjuMl, 
but imperfeeti nor equity o^ninit, but abmt the laic, bindmg 
mm't cotucimea in thitigi K/iieh Ou lavi cannot reach tmfti. 
Will any man say thai the virtue of private equity is apposite 
and repugnant to that taw, the tilmce whtnof it tupplitA in Hi 
such private dealing? No more in public equity against the 
law or public alTairs; albeit, the one permit unto some, in 
^itcial cotaiderationi, that which the other, a^retahly wilA 
general ruZu of justice, doth in general aorl forbid. Pot, Bitb 
all good laws are the voicea of right reason, which is tbe in- 
Btniment wherewith God will have the world guided, and im- 
possible it is that right sliuuld withslond right ; it must follow 
mat principles and rules of justice, be Ihey never so generdly 
uttered, do no less effectually intend, than if they did plainly 
express, an exception of alt partieulan, tcherein Iheir UlenU 
practice might any oaf pr^fudice egvUi/. Hooker, b. v, i 9, p. 35. 

» Amoif f, Sti i Mi" toMot KttBiKaw iraf rtpl Iwiw ik mj 
glop tJ dpflis tliri'ui kbHoXou. Arisi. Ethics, V. It). Compars 
tbe vhole cbapter with what is said above. 

" Not without siagolar wisdom, therefore, it hath been pro* 
Tided, that as the ordinary course of common affairs is dLs- 
posed of by general laws, so likewise men's rarer incident ne- 
cessities and uti lilies should be with ipeciat «jui'(y coiisiderei. 
Hooker, b. v. c. 9, p. 35. 



case. Now if equity be what it has been stated tn 16. E<i,i 
be, it will be evident what kind of things are equit- I^J^iJ"" 
able, and what not so ; also what kind of persons are f„ ,.iin |, 
not equitable. Since iu whatever caaea one is bound 
to have a fellow-feeling, these are all cases of equity. 
Again, equity is the not esteeming faults and crimes !<'■ 
of equal guilt, nor accidents, and faults. Now acci- 
ients are whatever things happen against all caleula- 
tint), and proceed not from criminal principle ; and 
fiiuits are whatever things do not happen against cal- 
culation, nor proceed from criminal principle ; but 
cinie* are whatever things, not falling out contraTy 
to ealculation, proceed from criminal principle ; for 
the things which are done through desire, proceed 
fromcriminal principle. Equity also is the having a '7- In 
sympathy for human failings ; and the having an eye, J£^'"'' 
lotto the lam, but to the lawginer; and not to the 
^ngKoge, but to theintmA'onof the lawgiver". And W. in 
not to the condiici, but to the principfc* of the agent; ti^^^ 
not to hia conduct in one particular, but to its whole tive mo 
tewT, Not what kind of person he has been in this ^"^ ^ 
instance, but what he haa always shown himself, or ' ' 
generally at least The having, too, a remembrance 
of the good one haa received, rather than of the ill ; 
of ihe good one has received, rather than what one 
•us done ; though injured, to endure it patiently ; to 
pfEfer a decision by argument, rather than by re- 
"oiirae to action : a wish to proceed to arbitration, p. ^V^ii 
riiher than to judicial decision, for the arbitrator Ji"£i'|^t 
woks lo what is equitable, the judge to what is law ; 
^id in order to this it was that arbitration was in- 
^iiduced, in order, namely, that equity might prevail. 
80 far then for our distinctionB on the subject of what 
" equitable. 

" ThBrafora the Bologiuan law, mentioned hj Puffendoif, 
*Ucll enacted, " that whoercr dtew bloud in Xhe Etreeta skould 
?« punished with the utmost severity," was held after long de- 
^•* not to eitend to the snrgeon, who opened the ■vein of a 
!*»on that fell down in the street with a fit. Blaeltfltone, 
Ejtmiient. Inlrod. { 3, p. 01. For a variety of such cases, tea 
^W. ad Herennium, lib. i. c. ii. ale 
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Of tfiB Degrees of GiiHt. 

Those acts of injustice are greater in degree, v 
proceed irom the greater principle of injustiue'; anff 
on this account the most trifling are the greatest ; a*- 
the charge which Calliatratua laid against Melenopua, 
that he had defrauded the buildera of the temple in 
hia accounts, to the amount of three half farthingK' 
of coaaecrated property ; but in the case of justice, 
things are more or leaa just in a contrary ratio'. 
Now these criteria arise from the actions virtuallj^ 
exceeding ; for he who stole three half farthings oT' 
consecrated money would cheat one in any things 
The degree of an act of injustice ia decided then, 
aometimes on this principle, at othera on that of tb^e^ 
harm done. Those also are very flagrant, for whichk- 
no punishment is an equivalent, but of which ever^ 
one falls short ; as also that which there ia no mean^ 
of healing ; for such a case is difficult and impracti- 
cable: also where the injured party can get no re- 
dress in court ; for tlie evil is without cure, because 
chastisement and a judicial sentence are a cure. If 
the party Buffering, and who was wronged, hath 
grievously injured himself*; for then the man who 
did the wrong deserves punishment in a still greater 
degree ; just as Sophocles said when pleading in be- 
half of Euctemon, who, on being insolently assaulted, 
slew himself ; "that he would price the deed at no 



' See GtblioQ's Decline and Pull, o. 44, 

■e of Guilt, Tol. Tiii. p. 98. 

' So much for the standard, of iiipati 
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case of conlonning to rules of justice — -rA IXixioTa, t\dxi 
for a man may be »ery honest in minor transactions, 
would not Bcrupla to cheat you if a grEatct temptation 
thrown in hu way. 

* Ab in the cose of Lacretia; her killing herself wi 
aggravation of the guilt of Taiqmn. 



.__ n the sufferer had prized himself at." 

Crimea, too, of which the present criminal haa alone 4. Where 
l>eeii guilty, or he firat, or very few beaides. Alao J?'^^°'^ 
tie being frequently guilty of the aame enormity. ^^ ^ 
-Any thing too on account of which new prohibitory first. 
and penal statutes have been sought out, and intro- 
<3uced ; as at Aj^ds they punish any one on whose 
sccount a law may have been enacted, and those on 
aCKiant of whom the prison was erected, Tliat act S. The 
«f injustice also is greater, which is of a more brutal w^ 
character. That loo which proceeds more immedi- 
ately from malice aforethouglit. That too whicli, as 
they hear of, people are niFected by dread, rather 
than compassion. And the rhetorical expedients for 
exaggeration are as follows; — " he hath swept away 
or overleaped many principles of justice," as oaths, 
the plighting of his hand, pledges of fidelity, and 
marriage contracts ; for there is an excess by the 
ratio of many crimes. And its being on the very 6. Those 
spot where criminals receive punishment; "hich i^?" 
they do who bear false witness ; for where would he of poniai* 
not be ready to act wrong, if at least he does so even ment. 
in the judgment hall^? Those deeds too on which 
shame is moat especially felt. Also if the party has 
iDJored him at whose hands he has been benefited: 
for he is guilty in more than one way, both in that 
he does him wrotig, and in that he did not good to 
him. Also the man who has violated the unwritten 7. Vbla- 
pfinciples of right ; for it belongs to a man of supe- ^^.^IJJ^a 
riw excellence to be just unconatrainedly ; now what 
isof written prescript is done of necessity, but not so 
what is unwritten. Taking it in another way, it is a 
feature of aggravation if it be in violation of written and writ- 
law; for you may say, the man who is unjust in mat- *"* 
ters where is room for apprehending punishment, and 
on which loss attends, surely would be likely to he 

< Ajnimf; llic a^ivationit of affrayi by tho kw of England 
ooa is, " Where a respect for the particular pki;e ought to le- 
>truii and regulate men's behaiiour, more than in common 
ones; as in tke king's court, and the like." Blackatone, b. 
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unjust in respect of matters on whict no 1 
sequent. Thus, then, the greater and less degree 
injustice have been treated of. 



Seipecling Proofs originating indcpendeiUly of Art, 

l.aVtx™' It comes next to the subject just treated of, i 
* to run over the proofs which are colled inartiflol 

2. Fivein because these are peculiar to judicial oratory '. 
number, jjjgy ^^.g j^^^ jjj jjmjjij^p^ ^i^, laws, witnesses, de^ 

torture, oaths. 

3. L Laws. First, then, let me apeak of Lawg, in what i 

an orator, in exhorting or dissuading, and L 
ing or defending, is to turn them to his i 
i. Argu- Because it is plain, that if the written law I 
J?*"" ™ posed to his case, he most avtul himself of t 
Id whom versal law, and of topics of equity, as more absolul 
the writ- just; and he must argue that, really "to act t 
^"if * beat of his judgment ",'' is to decline an implicit ai 
poaed. ence to written prescript : he must insist, n 

^- that equity remains for ever, and varies not at anj | 
time, neither does the universal law, for this is in 
conformity to nature ; hut that the written law does 
frequently vary ; whence it was said in the Antigone 

■ He here apologiiea fnr his Tiolution of the proposed at- 
rangemenl, in treating of Ihe arfx""" Trio-rns, before he has 
fiilly despatched the linLxvai. In fact, the foirocr class of 
■wlmit are bo neariy confined to judicial, that their introduc- 
tion, thongh a little out of place, as an appendix to the salgeot 
of judicial rhetoric, is very appropriate. Not, howcTcr, but that 
irii7T(n of this class may be available in deliberative oratory; 
and indeed Aristotle himself seems (o hint as much in using 
the words irpoTpivairra ml ETroTpiVouTn (eipreasions peculiar 
to deliberation), as well as taTnyapouirra Km airoXoyDufuwc, 
§3. 

' The judges were bound by aalh, first, to an adherence te 



the laws, and v 



1 by law, to e; 



best judgment, (you^i, A apltrrn •) this, BB Arislolle bare i^ 
left grounds [iir the appeal of an orator. 
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of Sophoclea ; for she ie defending herself because 
At Kled in opposition to the law of Creon, but not 
m o[^)osition to the universal law *, " for these are 
Mt of thia or of the next day merely, but ever exist ; 
prescript would I, not for tlie sake of any one, 

He must insist, also, that justice is some- 7 
Lnbetaiitially true and expedient, but not bo 
ire seeming of justice, so that neither is the 

law, for it does not the duty of law. And 

Out the judge is, as it were, an assay-master, that 
be may distinguish between counterfeit and real 
faa of justice. And tliat it is the part of a better 8. 
mia to employ and abide by the unwritten law than 
llie written. He should also observe, if the law 9. 
*hicli stands in his way be at variance with any ap- 
proved law, or be itself at variance with itself ; thus 
sometimes one law directs that whiitever men shall 
liDve covenanted should bo valid ; another forbids that 
they should covenant any thing contrary to the law. 
OUorve, also, whether it be equivocal, so that you 10. 
osy wrest it to your purpose, and discover to which 
SBBtruction either justice or expediency will beat 
idjnat itself ; then let him avail himself of that law. 
And if the circumstances under which the law was 11. 
enacted be no longer remaining*, but the law itself 
IB ramaining, he should endeavour to make this clear, 
anii battle agi " 
written law b 

"mat state that " the best of one'a judgment" ia in- « 
serted, not for the sake of a judge's deciding contrary " 
lo the law, but in order that, if he be ignorant of j^ 
Irhat the law directs, he may not forswear himself. 
He should insist also, that no one chooses good in the 
abitract, but what is so to himself; and that there is 
no difference between a law not enacted and one not 
put in force. And he should observe that, in other 
»rl*, it advantages not for one to indulge liimself in 
RDCh over-wisdom i as, for exarapie, in respect of a 
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pbysician ; for there the errors of hia phjslciai)] 
not so greatly hurt a man, as the habituating hii 
to diaobey him who has the direction of bis h( 
And that the seeking to be wiser than the law, ii 
very thing which in well-approved law 
bited. And on the subject of laais let such boi 
distinction a. 

But to the subject of Witnesset: witnesses 
twofold, some ancient, others modern', and of 
some are partners in the risk, othere are uninTolvc 
in it. I mean by ancient witnesses, both poets and 

,_ all other illustrious persons whose decisions are open 
to the world ; Bs, for example, the Athenians em- 
ployed Homer 88 their witness in the matter of 
Salamis ; and the people of Tenedos hut recently 
employed Periander the Corinthian, against the 
people of SigiBum ; Cleophon, also, employed the 
Elegies of Solon against Critias, saying, that the 
family of old time was a dissolute one, for Solon 
would never otherwise have said, " Go, bid mj 
Critias, with his yellow locks, to listen to his father- 
Such, then, are the witnesses on the subjeet of the 

- past. But, respecting the future, we Lave also 
die Mure *oot''^3yer3 ; thus Themistocles insisted that they 

1. were to engage by ses, alleging the eipression ih* 
wooden wall*'. Moreover, proverbs also are tesli- 

' monies, according to what has been stated above'; 
as, if one were going to advise another not to make 
an old man his friend, the proverb testifies to thit 
point, "Never benefit an old man ;" also as to tbc 
taking off the children whose parents one has slain, 
" Foohsh is he who having slain the father sliall 

' npo"i^aTo( seems to imply viva iocb witneaaeH, those ftom 
whom oral testimony msy be gained, BJid perhaps for tW 
icnson applied to aignify modem in general. 

° See Herodotus, FolymTiiii, 143. 

' That is, according to his declaration that any known ie- 
cisions of illustrious persons might 1)s of service in proof. 
Now proverlia have the ndvaalage of being imitciHallykiioin, 
Bad are acquiesced in by all as the decisiona of men M 
prudence at least. Vatei explains tlie passage diCTeienllj. 
vid. Animadi. 



kiTe the smi behind*." Uoijem tritn^^e? are 15. M» 
>ll IboGe people of note who have pa^t:^ an opi- ^•™ "'*- 
uioii on any point; for these their opinions are ^^J^,,^ 
ueitil to those who are debating on the same ques- tfa; hik. 
^M ; IS Eubulus, for instAnce, in the trial Hgnin^t 
Chwes, availed himself of that saying of Plato, in 
reference to Archibius, that "the avowal of being 
wicked has gained ground in the city." Also those 
*lio participate the risk, should they appear to falsify. 
Witnfsses, however, of this class, prove merely such 18. and 
pints as these ; whetlier the fact has or has not ^^y ^ 
liken place ; whether it be in eiistence or not ; but g^gf^ 
Ulotbe further question of itscAaracfer, tliey are not 
Mill witnesses ; on the questions, for instance, whe- 
fter a thing be just or unjust, expedient or prqu- 
SeiaL But witnesses who are at a distance* are 17. 
veiy credible, even touching questions of this nature. 
Bat anaent witneasea are of suprerae credibility '", M<mi «"i- 
twanae they are beyond the reach of corruption. "™! ""'' 
Bat in reference to tsatimony the following may be dible. 
•ddnced as confirmationa of proof, by the orator, .\t((u- 
nsmely, who has no witnesses : it should be insisted "P"** f"'' 
that the judge ought to decide from probabilities, huBiio 
<nd that this is the spirit of his oath, " to the best wiuiesBeB: 
of his judgment." Let him also say that it is im- 
posaible to lead probability astray on the score of 
laoneyi and that probability never is detected bear- 
ing false testimony. But it must be urged by him sntlfor 
who hat witnesses, against him who has them not, Sj"" *'"* 
that neither is probability amenable to trial ; and 
that there would be no need at all of offering testi- 
mony, if it were enough to consider matters on the 
ground of reasonings only. And testimony is partly 18. Tciit 

' Vid. Herodol. i. 155. Cyrus is apprehenBive of conelant 
-nmoyanee if he should not enBlnve the Ljdians ■.—ifinla.t ydp 

By the o! dirtjlii' he should seem to imply both oi -waXainl, 
_ .J oi I'rrdi Trp64T>paToi- the firet removed bj time, the last by 
their being unconcerned in the present question, which may be 
KDaidered in one sense as sdisUnce inpoLntof intoieatatleaBt. 
" Td IK -roS^B dSt' airriTri'n-rEi Kai -ri-rlu'lTal dfi^DlilH. 
ifre^or. Naz. iv Snx- Hooker. lol. ii. p. 28- 
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r in reference to one's Mlf, partly in refe 
adversary ; partly to fact, partly to mural chi 
Insomuch that it is plain that we 
loss for testimony to suit our purpose ; for if thi 
be not at hand any such testimony, bearing on the 
caae itself, as is either tidoiitted on our own part, or 
opposed to our adversary, we still may have enough, 
bearing on the subject of moral character, with a 
view either to our own excellence of character, or 

(. our adversary's depravity. Whatever else we allege 
on the subject of witnesses, as to their being friendly, 
inimical, or indifferent, of good character, or bad, or 
neither particularly, and whatever other distinctions 
of this kind there happen to be, must be aUeged from 
the same places out of which we adduce enthymems. 

). But on the subject of Deeds, pleading is useful bo 
far as regards eahancing or depreciating their au- 
thority, or showing tliem to he valid, or void ; in ahow- 
ing, if they exist on your own side, that they are de- 
serving credit and valid ; if, however, they be on your 

>o adversary's side, in showing the contrary. Now in 

" order to set thara out as deserving credit or undeserv- 
ing it, there is no difference from the process respecl- 

t ing witnesses. For of whatever characters those who 

' have subscribed, or had the custody" of thedeeds, 
happen to be, of the same authority will the deeds 
themselves also be. When, however, the deeds are 
acknowledged to have been made, we must, in caw 
they be on our side, ^grandize their authority ; for 
a deed is law, private and particular '*. And deeda 

" ThuE it is one of the argumcntB in farour of the vulidit; of 
the prophecies of our Savioui'ii coming, thut tttey ure con- 
Wined in books of which Uie Jews, wlio are the enemies (( 
ChrUtiBnity. Lad tlie custody. See Home's Seimoa dd " Tlw 

" Law is essentially distinguished from deeds or privile 
compacts, in that it is a rub ; " for a eampact is B pTOtniu 
proceeding from us, law is a cummand directed to na- The 
tanguagu of a compact ia, '1 will, or will not, du this; ' that of 
a Uw is, ' Thoa shatt, or shalt not, do it.' It is tine there it 
an obligation which a compact carries with it, ei^ual in ekhbI 
of coDBcienCB to that of a law; but then the original of th* 
oblieatioa is different. In compacta we auiaelvB! detenniBI 
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f fcnot make valid the law, but the kw makes valid 
t^ deeds which are CDuforniable to law. And, in 
"Imn, the law ia itaelf a sort of deed ; so that who- 
ever <»8t8 discredit on, or does away deeds, does awaj, 
in tact, with law. Moreover the greater part of the 22. 
bugaing of men, and their voluntary traosactions, are 
mried on by means of deeds : so that if these become 
inviiid, the intercourse of mankind with each other 
ii subverted. And it ia easy enough to discover what 23. Ann- 
■lUier topics aje adapted to the purpose. But should ^^" ^' 
the deeds be opposed to you, and on the side of your has them 
idrersary, these arguments will be to your purpose : »ot ™ lii» 
—first, those with which one would contend against ' 
■ lav which made against him ; for it is absurd if we 
tbiok we are not bound to obey the laws, unless well 
enacted, and if the legislators have been guilty of mis- 
Ukiog their point, but yet hold it necessary to abide 
by mere deeds. Nest to argue that the judge is an 24. 
wlster of what is just, that he ought therefore to re- 
gwd, not the mutter of the deed, hut something par- 
ttking more of justice. And that it is not possible to 
, liter what is just, either by fraud or force j for it has 
. In existence in the nature of things '^ : deeds, how- as. 
ever, are made both by persons who are imposed on, 
ud those who are compelled to make them. Observe, 
moreover, whether it be in opposition to any written 
Uw, or any universal principle of riglit, and to the 
principles of justice and honour ; whether again it 
be opposed to other later or earlier deeds ; for either 
^e later are valid, and the earlier invalid ; or the 
earlier are correct, and the later have been obtained 
bj stratagem ; urging whichever of these cases may 
h^pen to suit the purpose. Have an eye moreover 
to the matter of expediency, whether the deed stand 
in any respect in the way of the judges, and every 
otber such consideration, for these may also be easily 
discovered. 

ud promise what shnll bo done, before we are obliged to do 
il; in lawa wa are obliged lo act without ourselves delermining 
er promisiDg any tliiiig at ail," Blaclulone, Comment, lntrud> 
( a, p. 45 " Vid. Ethica. 
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26. Torture is a lind of evidence, and appears to cany 

«h. Tor- ^vith it absolute credibility, because a kind of con- 
kind of straint ia applied. Now, it ia not at all difficult re- 
evidence, specting this to discern those considerationa which 
When on the cause admits of, and to set them forth ; out of 
our Hidt. which, should the torture be on our side, it ia possi- 
ble to enhance its value, hj insisting that of all evi- 
When dence this alone is true. Should it be, however, op- 
^"^ posed to ua, and on the side of our adversary, one 
may do away with the rery truth, by declairaiuH 
against every sort of torture ; for that men, when 
conatraiaed, speak falsehood no less than truth, and 
will persist in not speaking the truth ; and will easily 
falsify, as being hkely the sooner to get off: '* and 
one ought to have it in his power to allege, over and 
above all these considerations, some actual instances, 
which the judges are acquainted with, besides topics 
such as I have described. 
27. On the subject of oaths we may make a fonr-fold 
Oadis- a '^^'^'''" ; ^°^ ^ party either lenders an oath, and ac- 
four-ftld cepts it; or he does neither ; or he does the one, and 
dinsion not the other ; that is, he either tenders, but does 
" L i^"* accept it ; or accepts, but does not tender it.'* 
ii. Moreover, it may happen in a different way from tliis 
i"' still, supposing the oath to have been previously 

' taken by this or that party. 

23. 1, Now, an advocate does not tender an oath on 

th ^*^'to ^^^ ground that men easily forswear themselves ; and 

refuses to because the other party will take it, and never repay ; 

tender but that he is of opinion that the judges, if his ad- 

" The PandectB (lib. xlviii. tit. ivlii.) contain Ihe aenti- 
menls of the moat eminent civilians on the subject of tortare. 
They confine it to slayea; and Ulpian acknowlcdgea, thil 
" Res est fragilis, et pencnlosa, et qua TeHlatem fallet." 

'* Hnnevei atran^y thia wranglini; for the adoiuiistretios 
of oaths may sound, at the present da^, ^vhen they are imi- 
foimly insisted on, yet in the early periods of onr own hJslorj 
the evidence for accused persons against the king could not be 
eiamined on oath, — nor till the roijn of Anne could any one 
accuBcd of felony produce witnesses on oath. Edin. Review, 
No. Xsxxix. Art. 3, p. 79, 80. It was not till so late as tb« 
cei^ of Anne, that the English courts were authorized to ad- 
■' persons called by a prisoner 
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J does not take thi: oath, will give a. verdict 
ngUDst him : that he esiecrj ^ the rii^k whicli depends 
M the judges the preferable one, for .c theai he re- . . . 
poMa confidence, but in his adversary, none. ." ■-•' /*_ 

2. But an advooata declines acceplitig it on tJie 29." ■ .*■• 
ground of its being an oath for a pecuniary object ; heiSStM 
>nd because, if he were a worthless fellow, he would t, 
fonveur himself without more ado ; since 
tetter surely to be a villain for some object, rather 

Uum for none ; for if he but take the oath, he will 
^Q hia cause, if he decline taking it, he will not. 
thus, then, hia not taking it will be from virtuous 
motives, not from fear of forswearing himseli"; here, 
>M, the saying of Xenophanes is in point, viz. that 
tlus sort of appeal, made by an impious man to a 
liious, is not fair, but is just such an one, as if a ro- 
bngt fellow were to challenge an infirm man, either 
loitrike him, or to get beaten himeelf. 

3. I^ however, he accepts it, the advocate alleges 30. 

tliu he feels confidence in himself, but none in his jj"- ^^p" 
ndvereary. Let him also declare, inverting the saying j^ ^^'^^ 
of Xenophanes, that it is fair enough if the impious 
IBM tenders the oath, and the pious man takes it ; 
^, that it is surely a strange thing that a man 
should be unwilling himself to take an oath, in a 
question about which he calls on the judges to give 
their verdict on oath. 

4. If, liowever, he fenders the oath, let him insist 31. 

ihat a willingness to intrust the question te the goda l^" J^*° 
it a matter of piety ; and that his adversary need ii " "* 
Ull on no other judges, since he throws the decision 
rf the case into his own hands ; and that an unwill- 
ingness to take an oath, in a question about which 
he piiUs upon other people to swear, is absurd. 

Now, as it is thus plain how we are to speak in 32. Argu- 
feferenc* to each [of the four simple cases], it wiU ™™i« "r 
iIbo be plain how we are to speak when taking them takmMo 
Wnjointly ; supposing, for instance, either that your- jointly, 
Klf are willing to take the oath, but not to tender it ; 
01*, if you tender it, but are not vnUing to take it ; or 
ii you are inclined both to lake it and to tender fti 
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or to do neither; for theso casus must be made up of 
thosp above joeBtioned, flo^taat our reasonings must 
aJso be matte up of those above stated. 
, But if a former oath, and that contradictory of 
your present, has been taken by yourself, you have 
h to make out that it is not perjury i for injustice is 
essentially voluntary, and perjury is injustice; but 
that which is done under constraint, or deceit, 18 
involuntary, [and therefore not unjust.] Here then 
we may introduce the saying about perjury, viz. 
"that it is a thing not of the tongue, but of the 
mind." If, however, an oath of this description shall 
have been taken by your adversary, declare, " that 
he who abides not by what he has sworn to, subverts 
every thing which ia established ; for this is the rea- 
son that judges administer the law only on oath:" 
esclaim, too, " that these men are calling on you, 
judges, to abide by those oaths, by virtue of taking 
which you give your verdict ; and do they not them- 
selves abide by them ?" And whatever else one may 
allege in way of amplification. So much, then, for 
die subject of proof not originated by ait. 




TTtt neeessiVf/ of investinn the Judge with a farourable 
Jeeliiiff, 

Tbk materials, then, from which we must exhort 1. I 
and disBuade, praise and bkme, occuae and defend, ''°'' 
the notions abo and propoBitiona, useful in order to ^s, i 
render these points credible, are those [which we toO 
naTe diBcusaedJ : for respecting these questions, and '''"'^ 
out of these sources, are etithymems deduced, so that 
■1 orator, thus provided, may apeak on each separate 
Apartment of questionB. But as rhetoric has in 2. 
»ier the coming to a decision (for in deliherative 
dntory, the auembly arrive at decisions ; and the 
MMence of a court ofjtistiee is ipso facto a decision) ; 
't ia necessary to look not only to your speech, in 
wiatway that wiU be of a character to convince and 
POTuade, but also to invest yourself with a certain 
Hid of character, and the judge with a certain kind 
if feeling. For it ia a point of great consequence, 3. 
pwiicularly in deliberative ' cases ; and, nest to these, 
m judicial; as well that the speaker seem to be a man 
of a certain character, as that his audience conceive 
iiiin lo be of a certain disposition toward themselves! 
"'Meover it is of consequence if your audience chance 
**> be themselves also disposed in a certain way. 



'1 and Aiislatlc him already told us, 
IMier ud more implicit belief to the good on all questions 
^"'I'oover ; but on thoee whose nature preclndea our mriring 
J" Wltiialy, but compEla ua to reniKm in doubt, we rciy «t- 
"•V on them," Book i. chap, i' ' ' 
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*. Now, as to a speaker's appeariDg to be himgdf of a 
certain character, this point is more available in de- 
liberations 1 but the disposing the auditor in a certain 
way, in judicial cases ; for things do not show them- 
selves in the same light to persons affected bj Iotb 
and by hatred, nor to those under emotions of anger, 
as to those who ore disposed to placability; but they 
appear either utterly different in character, or at least 
different in degree. For to a judge who is affected 
by love toward the party respecting whom he pro- 
nouQces his decision, that party appears either not at 
all to be unjust, or to be so in a very trivial decree. 
To a judge, however, who is affected by hatred, the 
case has a contrary appearance. So also to a person 
who is eager and sanguine, the proposed object, if 
pleasant, ttikes the appearance, as well of being likely 
to accrue, as of being likely to prove really a good ; 
while by one who is indifferent and reluctant, the 
opposite view is taken. 
a. Th™« Now, there are three causes of a speaker's deserv- 
req-auitea jjjg belief ; for so many in number are the qualities 
orator'B on account of whicii we lend our credit, independent- 
gaiiung ly of proof adduced ; and these are prudence, moral 
i. *flo'm- excellence, and the having our interests at heart'; 
nil. (for men are fallacious in what they allege or advise 

iL dfisri. bj reason, either of all, or some, of these causes ; for 
g' either, from want of ability, they do not rightly ap- 
prehend the question ; or, rightly apprehending it, 
from their depravity, they do not tell you what they 
think; or, being men both of ability and moral ex- 
cellence, they have not your interests at heart, on 
which account it is possible they should not give you 
the best advice, though fully known what is beat j) 
and besides these there is no other : it follows there- 
fore, of course, that the speaker who appears to pos- 
sess all these qualities, is considered by his audience 
1. The as deserving credit*. Now the means by which men 

' See Periclea'a defenca of himBelf, Thucyd. ii. 60; an-) 
above, book i. chap. viii. } G. 

' A celebrated scholar of the present Any, aftet haiing de- 
scribed the eloquence of Mr. Fox, us lemaikably cbRtacteriied 



fiay appear virtuous and prudent, are to be derived two flnt 
film what has bren laid down on the subject of the di«ra«ed 
Tirtnea ; for it is by help of the very same things, 
tlal an orator may invest himself, and any one else, 
in a certain character. The aubject of feeling an in- 8. The 
tereat, and of friendliness, must be discussed in my ^*^'" 
treatise of the passions, commencing henceforth, by the 
Paamons* however are, all emotions whatsoever, on emoOonB, 
which pwn and pleasure are consequent, by whose JJ|^ 
tperalioD, undergoing a change, men differ in reapeut thenfim 
to their decisions: for instance, anger, pity, fear, ''.^'"'"j' 
lad whatever other emotions are of such a nature, 
tnd those opposed to them. But it will he fitting to 9. The 
divide what I have to say, respecting each, into three ^'^'^^ 
considerations ; to consider, I'espectiag anger, for ex- '^^ ^^^ 
aiaple, how those who are susceptible of anger are heads In 
iBecled; with whom they usually are angry; and !^^"" 
oa what occasions. For, granted that we be in pos- j. 
Kssion of one, or even two of these points, and not ii; 
of them all, it will be impossible for us to kindle ^' 
>oget in the breast ; and in the ease of the rest of the 
pissioDs in a similar way. In the same way, then, 
w on the subjects treated of above I have separately 
drawn, up the several propositions, so let me do in re* 
>paet of these also, and make my distinctions ac- 
Wdiag to the manner specified. 
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CHAP. II. 

11 Anger is felt, and by whom., and why. 



I«t anger be defined ' to be " a desire accompanied i. Anwf 
'>T pain of a revenge which presents itself, on ac- definei 

PT*'*™ Ifiudt, proceeds tins — " Hao de causa, quos nudienli 
■"mi aiDtus adiiibere Toluit, illi »emper in aniino oraturia im- 
P"*!*! inusti essa videbantur." Parr's Pret. to Bellenden, 
US, edit. 1787. 

'The definition, given more briefly in \he Ethics, ia "elt 
•WTuifo^SJiir.,." Eth. Nich. ii. 5. 
Tpifn di-rAinrninaii. Elh. Nich. 
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count of tin apparent alight from persons acting to- 
ward one's self, or some of one's triends, unbecom- 
1 Anger ingly." Now, if anger be this, it must be that he 
"^J^. who ia affetted by anger, is so affected invariably to- 
^e^di- wards some individual (for instance, towards Cleon), 
■riduBl, but not towards mankind'^, generally; and this, he- 
ipm^sL cause tte individual baa already wrought some indig- 
nity, either on himself or some of his friends, or in- 
Ii nttend- tends doing so. It must be also that there is a sort 
ed with of pleasure consequent on all anger, arising out of 
' the liope of avenging one's self^; for the idea of at- 
taining wliat one desires is pleasant ; and no one ts 
desirous of objects which appear impracticable to him ; 
and he who ia under the affection of anger ie desirous 
of objects which appear practicable to him. Where- 
fore it has been happily remarked of anger, that it il 
" For, far too dear to every mortal breaM, 
Sweel to the soul, as honey to the taste".'" 

Because a sort of pleasure is consequent on it, as k 
on this account, as because men linger in thought ov 
compassing revenge. Now tlie phantasy which th^B 
arises excites a pleasure within ns, as do the phanto- 
). We sies of dreams. But as a slight is the operation of OJi 
fael anger opinion conceived of an object which appears E»<3t 
count of a worth consideration (for we esteem things absolnteilj 
tuppoacd bad, and those which are good, nod what conduces "V) 
ilight. them, to be worth some consideration ; that however 
which is mere nothing, or absolutely trivial, we con- 
Three ceive worth none). There are three species of sligbt 
ipooiea of contempt, vexatiouaness, and contumely : for he i^lo 
L m™-' manifests contempt is guilty of a slight, since naen 
ipdmiffit. ccrotemn whatever they think worth nothing, and 
a. iT.jpi- yf^gx ia worth nothing, they slight. Again, he w6o 
Ul'^^^ic. 'b vexatious appears to contemn, for vexaHouaness i> 
*. a thwarting another's wisiies, not that any thing tony 
accrue to the person himself who so impedes, but in 

' Compare lib. L c. li. § 9, uiitlt -/ip ipyfjirai tm dtr 

' ''itnpace book i. chap.xi. i 13: and also book i. cbaf-X 
This is exDrosaod in the Ethics, lib. iiL c. viii. Said 
rsi oq ipyilS^iMt uii' dKyot-ai, Tipapoi^tm f ituTM , 
Fope's translation of Homer. | 
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Ofder that something may not accrQe tt that other. 
Snce, then, he slights not with a view to any ad- 
Tutsgeto himself, it is plain that he conceives you 
can neither hurt him, (for, if he did, he would be 
alkid, and would not be guilty of slight,} nor can 
benefit liim in any respect worth mentioning, since 
he would otherwise hold you in consideration, in order 
lo become your friend." He, too, who acts contume- a, 
\maly manifests slight; ioY contumely ia the doing 
Wd aajing those things about which the person who 
il the subject of this treatment, has feelings of deli- 
u^f, not with a view that any thing should accrue 
toh^self^ other than what arises to him in the act, 
hat in order that he may be gratified ; for they who 
Kqnite an injury, do not act contumeliously, but take 
Wenge, Now the cause of the pleasure felt by those 8. 
wlio act contumeliously, is that, by injuring, they 
MOeeive themselves to be more decidedly superior : 
M which account young men and the rich are given 
tocMitumeiy, for in manifesting the contumely, they 
eonceive themselves superior. To contumely belongs 
Uie withholding of respect ; but be who withholda 
respect, manifests slight ; for that which is of no 
^iiue, is held in no consideration, either good or bad. 
On which principle Achillea, in his anger, says, "He 
hath withheld from me respect, for he hath seized 
*nd possesses my prize himself, having taken it from 
"le." And again, " Like some unregarded vaga- 
bond;" aa though be were, on this account, affected 
<^ anger. Now people think it becoming that they 7. 
^ould be looked up to by their inferiors, whether 
'O birth, power, or moral excellence, or generally 
Bpe&king, in whatever respect one may happen to be 

* It is on easential fealure of TCialiousness, and in f&ct of 
?TCry tpeciea of alight, that there is a tolLil absence of any self. 
tail molJTe on the part of him who offers it ; the appearance of 
ftl^ Euch motive having ui^tuated him, rvould be a. salro to the 
Pnde of Tiim who is made the sulyect of such treatment ; but 
^ be exposed to an epinion that one is iilterl)' beneath con- 
*UcratiDn (Jdja irjpl -ri ^jiisvit i^mv ipaivo^tiiov), is arcflec- 
Uon Id vhich 00 person, actuated by the eommou feelings of 
ttBBatnie, ever can Htibmil. 
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macli superior : thus the rich man thinks to be looked 
up to by the poor, in regard to money ; also the man 
who has a faculty of speaking, by him who is desti- 
tute of it, in the case of speaking ( and he who thinks 
himself worthy to bear office, by him who deserves 
to be subject to rule. Whence it has been said, 

" Beware '. for dreadful is the wrntli of kings :" 
and in another place, 

" 'Tis sura Uib mighty will revenge at last t" 
for they feel indignant hy reason of their superiority. 
8. Moreover [men think it becoming that they should 
be looked up to] by those at whose hands they think 
they ought to receive good ; and these are such as 
they have benefited, or continue to benefit, whether 
in their own persons, or as instruments of any one, 
and whom any of their relatives have benefited, or 
wish, or did wish to benefit. 

I. From hence it is by this time manifest both uu- 
■" der what affections as regards themselves, and with 
, what objects, and for what reaaons, men feel anger. 
a For as regards themselves, it is when they happen to 
* be aggrieved, since he who is aggrieved is anxious 
for something. Now a man [will ['eel thus aggrieved], 
as well on any person's clashing with him in regarf 
to any object, directli/; when he is thirsty, for exam- 
ple, in regard to drinking: as also should they not 
directly clash, yet will he appear to do the same thing ; 
and if a person thwarts, or does not co-operate with 
one, and if a person annoys one in any respect, when 
thus circumstanced, one feels auger against all these. 
10. On which account people who are ill, in poverty, love, 
thirst, in a word, who are under desire, and fail of 
success, these all are fretful and irritable, and parti- 
cularly with those who slight their pi-esent condition : 
the sick man, for example, is annoyed by those who 
slight him in regard to his disease ; the poor man too, 
with those who do so in regard to hia poverty ; and 
the warrior, in regard to war ; the lover, in regard to 
love ; and in other case^ similarly, for each one has 
the way paved to the feehng anger in each case, by 



t&epBd^on whir^b exists in his mind. Again, a tnaa 
ia nettled should he happen to be expecting the very 
opposite of what results ; for that pains one more 
deeply whicli falls out very unexpectedly; just in the 
■same ratio as that which is very unexpected de- 
lights, should it be what one wishes for. On which 
account seasons, times, dispositions, and ages, which 
cl«aa of them are readily excited to anger, and when, 
aad how, will be plain from this wliicli I have said j 
also it will be plain that they are then excited with 
greater readiness, when more immediately influenced 
Ijythese circurastances. As then regards tlie persona 
fbeinselTeB, under these dispositions it is that they 
■re readily excited to anger. 

2. But people feel anger towards those who laugh 
(rl them excessively, and gibe, and scoff at them, for 
time treat them with contumely ; with such also as 
Irartthem ici all particulars, of such a nature aa are 
tokens of contumely : these of course must be such as 
uaiher are in requital for any thing, or beneiicial to 
■hose who are the agents '; for this is enough to moke 
it appear to be an act solely of contumely: towards 
Uiose also who underrate and despise wliat themselves 
■ ; thus all those who are fond 
! angry if any one undervalues phi- 
they vrho embrace the notion of an 
re nettled if a person despisea the 
regards other things in a similar 
"iMner. But all this wiU be felt much more keenly, 
tf these persona suspect that the qualities so under- 
rsted do not really belong to tbcm, or not completely, 
or not firmly, or that they do not appear to belong to 
lieni ; since, if they conceive themselves to be very 
sjning in the points on wliich they happen to be ral- 
"ri, they do not regard it*, and anger is felt to- 

' Hae also Aristotle mainlaina the absolule eiclosion of any 
mag lite self-intereBt as characlerislic of Uila species of e\i- 
T*^. Sea note oa the last dmpter. 

' ADndingto Plato's ducUine of ideas, whicli Aristotle him- 
■^Kmrmly coatrovened. See Eth. Nich. i. 6. 
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wards friends, in a greater degree than towards such 

15. aa are not Friends ; because people conceive it to be 
more fitting to receive good at their hands than not; 

16. also towards those who have lieen in the habit of 
honouring or bestowing consideration on them, if, 
on the contrary, they do not keep on the same terms 
with them ; because people conceive themselves de- 
spised by tliem, for othenvise they would do aa be- 
ll, fore. Towards those alao who do not requite a kind- 
ness, or who do not return an equivalent, towards 
those also who thwart them, if they be inferiors ; for 
these all appear to deapise them, the latter as though 
they were their inferiors, the former as though [the 

18. kindness had been received^ from inferiors. Men 
feel it also in a greater degree towards persons of no 
account, should they slight them ; for anger is sup- 
posed to arise from a slight, and to exist towards 
persons whose conduct misbecame them ; now it be- 
comes inferiors to make no manifestation of slight. 

19. Towards friends, anger is felt if they do not or speak 
not well ; and stil! more so if they do the contrary; 
also if they should not perceive us to be in want, 
just as the Pleiippus^ of Antipho was angry with 
Meleager ; for not to perceive this is a token of 
slight, since in regard to those for whom we feel 

20. deference, this does not escape our notice: towards 
those also it is felt who eicult in their misfortunes ; 
and, in a word, towards such as are in good spirits 
amid their misfortunes ; for this marks either a foe, 
or one who manifests slight: towards those also who 
no not care if they give us pain ; wherefore, men feel 
anger towards those who announce evil tidings'". 

21 Against those also is anger felt who either readily 

listen to, or scrutinize our failings ; for they resemble 

persoDswho slight us,orwho are our enemies ; since 

a friend sympathizes with one, and all men, as their 

ro- peculiar failings are scrutinized, feel pain. More- 

' Plexippus was o. brotbei of Althroa, Mele&ger's mother, 
and a i:liaract«r in a play of Antipba's, now lost. 
'" And ihe first bringer of unwelcome newa 

Hath but a losing office Shakapeue. 



jver men feel anger lowarda those who slight them vardi 
in the preaence office descriptions of per«in9, viz. in '^^,"^'" 
the presence of those whom they emulate, *hom they t^n ba 
admire, by whom they are desirous of being ad- fci* per 
mired, in whose presence they are alive to delicacy ""j^ 
of feeling, and before those who have a delicacy of KriptioTu. 
feeling towards them ; if before these any one should '■ whom 
slight them, they feel anger more sensibly: with la^^^""" 
those also do men feel angry who slight them in such ii. Whom 
respects, as it is disgraceful for them not to stand up ^?y '^" 
in defence of ; in regard to parents, for instance, or jjj_ ^y 
cHldren, wives, or persons in sobjection : with those, whom 
loo, who make no return of favours ; for the slight ^^^' 
ibea is contrary to what is becoming : and with those mired. 
who play off sarcasms upon them when seriously en- »''■ Before 
gaged ! for sarcasm has an air of contempt : also with Aip?f^ 
those who benefit others, if they do not also benefit sensible of 
them ; since this also carries an air of contempt, the ^[™" 
not thinking them worthy what all are worthy of. , i^re 
Also the letting a man escape our memory is a thing those whu 
very apt to provoke anger ; for example, the nearly ^"^^ "„ 
foi^etting even his name, since forgetfulness seems offeEiing 
to be an indication of slight ; because forgetfulness wwarda 
arises from disregard, and disregard is a kind of 23™"' 
alight. Now, it has been told you against whom men 24. 
feel anger, and under what dispositions, and why". ^■ 
It evidently will be needful for an orator to work up •2^', 
his audience by his speech, into such a frame of mind 
as that under which men are prone to anger, and hia 
adversary, too, as being obnoxious to that on account 
of which men feel anger, and as being such an one tm 
people feel anger against. 

" Vide Uiia chapter, } 3. 
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[. Ab the feeling anger is the opposite of being ip- 
peased, and aQger itself of plocabilitj, we must u- 
certaia witit what dispositions men are placable, 
towards whom they are thus affected, and by wliat 

■ means they are appeased. Let placability, then, be 

■ defiued tobe "asubaiding and appeasementof anger'.'. 
Now, if men feel anger towards those who slight 
thera, and if alight be voluntary, it is plain that they 
are placable in regard to those who do no anch tiling, 
or who either do so, or appear to do so, involuntarily ; 

I, towards those also who wish the contrary of what 
they do ; and thoae who behave in the same way 
toward themselves also, for no one seems likely him- 

3- self to be guilty of slight towards himself. Men 
are thus disposed also towards such as acknowledge 
and repent of their guilt; for taking their feeling 
of pain for what they have done as a puniahment, 
they are appeased : — there is proof of this in the 
case of chastising servants ; for we chastise more vio- 
lently thoae who contradict us, and deny their guilt ; 
but towards such as acknowledge themselves to be 
justly punished, we cease from our wrath"; the rea- 
son of which is, that the denial of what is evident 
is a sort of impudence, and impudence is slight and 
contempt; therefore we are not alive to sense of 
shame, in regard to thoae whom we despise very 
much. Men are thus disposed also towards those 
who humble themselves before them', and do not 

■ Tills passion, different &om all the otheia, auppoacs the 
preriaue existence or another in the mind, the emotions at 
which it may be said to allay more properly, than to be itself 
on emotion. Roohetoucaalt. Mnxim 32^. 

' " A soft answer tumelh away wrath." 

' See the instance uf Ahub'a humiliation of himEelf. (l King) 
Mi. 27.) and that of the Nineviles, (Jonah iii. 5, etc..) U 
whicli «~e may add Uavid. 
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wniraiiict their imputations ; for tliey appear to ac- 
knowledge theoiiselves ini'erior ; but iiit'eriors fear 
D9,uid no one who fears is guilty of sligbt. Sut 
ths fact tbat anger ceases towards such aa liumble 
tiiemseives, even dogs evince by their not biting 
those who ait as suppliants. Flacabilitj' is also felt 
towards such as are earnestly attentive, where they 
we themselves attentive ; for they think themselves 
tgarded witb attention, and not despised : towards 
silcli as {_subseque«dt/ to their manifesting slight} 
W gratified lis in more important points, and with 
llioae who implore us, and deprecate our anger; for 
these are more humble ; towards those also, who 
we not given to contumely, nor to jeering one ; and 
wba do not manifest slight towards any one, or to- 
Vjtrds those alone who are not good men, and not 
lowirds auch as we ourselves are. In a word, we 
BliDold consider the subject of placability, from the 
oppwite of the doctrine of anger. Once more, it is 
felt towards those whom men fear, or have a delicacy 
ttiffard i for so long as they are thus affected, they 
s«nol influenced by anger j since it ia impossible 
to feel anger and fear at the same time. Again, 
FWple either do not feel anger at all, or feel it in a 
less degree, towards those who have themselves acl- 
fd under the influences of anger ; for these appear 
to have acted, not from any motive of slight ; for ni> 
Wiewho is angry witb jou slights yon ; since slighJ 
" unattended by pain, anger, however, is so attend- 
^ Thns are they also disposed towards such as re- 
Bird them with respect. 

It ig evident, also, that men are placable, when in a 
■funs of mind contrary to the feeling of anger ; thus 
'^ uausements, in mirth, in festivity, amid rejoicings, 
W a course of success and of gratification, or, in a 
vfoid, when in a stale of freedom from pavi, and amid 
clmstened pleasure and virtuous hope. Those, too, 
iflio have suffered some time to elapse, and are not 
fresh from the influence of anger ; for time makes 
inger cease*. Also vengeance previously taken on 
* Cleon was awaio of this when he exclaimed, against b 



placable , 
and how 
utfected. 
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e- nne object allays the anger felt against another, even 
■^ if he be more violent. For which reason, Philocratea, 
,, when some one asked him " how it was, as the popu- 
lace were enraged with him, thnt he did not make his 
defence," very justly aaid, " I will not do it yet."— 
"But when will you?" — "I will do it, when I»m 
some one else criminated." For people, after they 
have exhausted their anger on some other objee^ 
become placable ; which happened in the case of £r 
gophilua 1 for the populace, though mom indigDut 
with him than with Callisthenea, yet acquitted him, 
because, on the day before, they had condemned W- 
14. liathenea to death. Men are thus disposed if tbej 
have convicted the object, and if he have suffered a 
greater ill than ttiey, with all their anger, would have 
themselves indicted ; for they think they have got- 
ten, aa it were, their revenge. Again, if tliey are 
aware that they are themselves unjust, and suffer de- 
U. servingly'^; because anger is not felt atwhat is just; 
for in that case men no longer conceive themselvei 
sufferers contrary to what is becoming ; but anger 
was defined to be such a feeling. On which account 
we should preface punishment with a sort of lectnrei 
for thus even slaves feel less indignant at being pan 
y^™ ished. Moreover they are thus disposed, if thsT 
'k^. conceive that the sufferer will not perceive that he u 
punished by tAem, and in return for what tke^ have 
have suffered; for anger is felt against individual: 



iiirrpi(3ii» i^TomiraifTMu, S irrl irpdi twu iliKi,«riT«if fuMf- 
A y&p TTaQ^v TfB Sp&aatm dfl3Xin-ipiL Tn i^pYIJ iltiEtpX^'^*^' 

Thucyd. iii. 38.' 

Xpn'rat T-lp 'Vnp** *'ot. Soph. Elac. 179. 
' Weil illustrated in Richard the First's pardon of Bortrind 
de Gourdon, on hia daalli-bed :— " Wrelcb," said the Idli^ 
" what have I ever done to you to oblige you to soet my life ! 
"What have you done to me P" coolly replied the prisoner : 
" fou killed, with your own hands, my Hither and my V" 
brothanj and you inlonded to have han^d myself," eK- 
Richard, struck with the reasonableness of this repl}r, and 
humbled by the near approach of dcatti. ordered Gourdon u 
be set at hbcrty, and a sum of money to be given to hin. 
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snd this 13 plain from the definition. Hence u it 
Mid in the poem with great propriety, " Go, say 'twas 
Ulysses, subverter of cities," etc. ; as though the hero 
tud not been revenged, unless Polyphemus perceived 
bothby whom*, and in return for what', he suffered. 
So that men are notangry with any who are no longer 
seoiible ; neither any longer with those who are dead*, 
>3 being persons who have endured the extremity of 
luffenng ; nor with those who will not be susceptible 
of pain, nor feel the punishment inflicted, a point of 
"Uoh those affeeled by anger are desirous. On 
which account the poet, wishing to restrain Achilles 
!rom his anger against Hector now that he is dead, 
^j saya, " In his madness he is vexing a senseless 
dod." It is gvident that arguments must be deduced 1' 
ffom the topics here furnished, by those who would " 
•ppeise their audience ; by working up the hearen p, 
tbemtelves into feelings such as I have described ; " 
ud those with whom they are enraged, either as ob- 
J«l! of fear, or as deserving reverence, or as persons 
wbobave benefited them, or as having been iovolun- 
Urj agents, or as now exceedingly pained at what 
'!*)' have done. 

' Diw Gloucesler, in Henry VI., 

Down, down to hell, and say — 1 sent tLee thillier, etc 
' Again, in the .Encid, liie hero tella Turnus, 
Pallas te hoc (ulnere, Pallas 
Immolal. 
Ifaffd dvv/t£inia T» ptif ToCftB mnfaTroTidiTai. Syned. 
Idiled in Hooker, t. } 7, Tol. ii. p. 26. Compare BjTon'i 
'™(bIj of the Two Foacari, act v. last scene : 
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1. Let us diacusa the characlers towards i 
bear friendly Teelinga, and hatred, and tbefl 
why they do bo ; setting out with el deflnfl 
friendliness and the act of cheriahing this i 

2. Deflni- Let the bearing friendly feeling, then, be deS 
iWendli- ^ "tlie wishing a person what we think go 
neu. his sake and not for our own, and, as far as ijL 

power, the eserting ouraelves to procure it." J 
friend is he who entertains and meets a retuifl 
feeling.' And those people consider tha 
friends who consider themselves to stand thoifl 
towards each other. ■ 

3. To- These considerations being laid down, of fl 
wiirda it niust he, that one who participates in ano^ 
feeni. "^ good fortune, and in his sorrow at what a^ 

him, not from any other motive, hut simply i 
sake, is his friend. For every one, when tha 
pens which he wishes, rejoices ; hut when th 
trary happens, all are grieved. So that the pa 
pleasure men feel are an indication of their ( 
4. Those, too, are friends, to whom the same thir 
become by this time good, and the same evil ; 
too, who are friends and foes to the same perse 
these must necessarily desire similar objeoti 
that he who wishes for another what he dt 

5. Bene- himself, appears to he a friend to that other. 

"**""■ love also those who have benefited either them 

or those for whom they have a regard ; whet 

important particulars, or with readiness', a 

their own sakes, or those whom they deem wil 

6. benefit them. Again, people love the friends o 

friends, and such as cherish friendly feelings t( 

' Thus the feeling discussed in the Elhicg is called < 

rfmir.«,<fld<r, p.i Xn^Bd^uiTB. Elh. Nitli. »!■* " "' 

» Bis dm, qui cito dal. 
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ihose for whom the/ do themselres ; likewise those 
vho axu loved by aueh as are beloved by themselves ; 
ihoee also who are eaemies to the aame people, and J. 
vho hate thoat whom they hate themselves, and 
' fiiose who are liated by those who also are hated by 
thetmelvee ; for to all these the same objects seem. 
. good as to themselves; ao that they wish for thioga 
which are good to tliem, both which were laid down 
te be characteristic of a friend. Moreover men love 8. 
tlow who benetil tliem in regard to mooej matters, 
ind the security of life ; on which account peojile T 
honour the liberal and brave. They love also the "1 
jutt, of which character they esteem those who do 9. 
DM live at the cost of others, such are all who J" 
iM supported by their bodily labour, and of these 
I «re husbandmen, and among the rest handicraftsmen H 
I in particular. They love also the temperate, for ™ 
I the; are not unjust ; and those wLo are disengaged 
I from business, lor the same reason. We love also H 
I tlioK of whom we wish to become the irienda, should 
I ttey appear to desire it also. Of this sort are those 
vim are good in respect to moral excellence, and 
lOKi of approved character, either among all men, or 
■nong the best men, or those who are held in admir- 
Wion by ourselves, or who themselves admire us, 
^|Mn, we love those who are pleasant companions is 
^ passing time, or spending a day with ; of this p< 
feoiption are the good-tempered, and such as are " 
W fond of chiding thoae who err, and ai-e not 
^uuTfilsome or contenlioua^. For all people of this 
WrC £re fond of dispute ; but such as are fond of 
^nle give us the idea of desiring the opposite of 

' Tie character giien by ClarHndon of Sir Edward Herbert 
(iflsnmids Earl uf Monlgomety), one of the iavouritea of 
Junes I., seems to answer to Aristotle's description of a per- 
■W likel]' to conciliate frieodahip ; — " He pretended lo no 
'Ihet qmlifimtionB ''"'" lo undenttand horaea and dogg very 
•Wl i which Ms muster loved him the lieller for, {teing at his 
Int comiog to England very jealous of those who had the ru- 
fflitioa of great parts,} and to be believed haneit and gerrnr- 
■■>>, which mads him many iriends, and left him nu eiieDi]i." 
Cbnodon's History, vol. L p. 09. 
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!>. what ire do. Also those who have a happy turn itl 
posatDg and taking a joke ; for both eeem bent on the 
same things as their neighbours, being able both to 
endure being rallied and neatly rallying others*. 
14. Men love also those who praise their good qualities, 
and particularly such as they apprehend not to beloif]; 
IB. Thoge to them : also those who are neat in their appearance, 
drras"" 'li^'r dress, and their whole manner of living. Also 
16. those who do not reproach them with errors, nor 
their own benefits ; for both theae descriptions of 
17. The people have an air of reproving them. People adiniro 
forgiTing. aUo those who forget old grievanoea ; and who do 
not treasure up grounds of quarrel, but are easily re- 
conciled ; because of whatever disposition they show 
themselves towards others, people naturally think they 

18. will prove to be of towards themselves also: as also 
those who do not talk scandal, nor inform themselves ■ 
of the ills either of their neighbours or themselves, I 
but of their good points only ; for this is the con- J 

19. duct of a good man. We are friendly disposed also 
towards those who are not at cross purposes with 
ua when angry, or seriously engaged ; for all such 
people are fond of dispute : towards those also vbo 
comport themselves seriously towards us j thus, Bf 
instance, those who admire us, or consider us worthy 

SO, men, and take n pleasure in our society, and who tie 
thus affected in regard particularly to points aboQt 
which ourselves are desirous to be admired, or to 

21. pear excellent or agreeable : as also towards our 
equals, and those who have the same objects in vie*, 
supposing they do not clash with us", and that their 
liveUhood arise not from the same profession, for thus 

' See Elh. Nich. iv. 8. 

' So long as we are I'miiotoJ at a rEspcclful dislanoo ; ■ 

Non ita eertandi cupidus, quam propter rnnorGm 
Quod ie imilari aveo : Lucietiua, iiL 

OUT pride U JIattend ; but when tliis imitation has been ao 
ceaafully continued as to resemble compelilion, our enf, 
quickly awakened. To this point Rocheibucanlt well it'- 
Bervea, — " Tliose who endeavour to iiailale US we like mnii 
battsc than those who endeavour to »gual ua. Imitation » * 
■iffa if esteem, hut competition at envy." Uaztms, No. Ill 



iriies aa instance of the proverb, "Potter hates pot- 
Kr'." We stand thus affected towards those also 22, Thnw 
who we deuroua of the same objects with ourselves, ^^^' 
<uid which it is possible fur us to participate in as 
wdl »B them; otherwise the same colliMon takes 
^ue in this case : towards those also, in regard to 23. 
whom men have themselves in such a way as, while 
tbey do not hold them cheap, not to feel ahame on 
mere matters of opinion. With this fetUng do peo- 2*. 
pie regard those also in respect to whom thej feet 
ihame about matters really shameful ; and those be- 
fwwhon) thej are studious to stand approved, and 
by whom they wish to be emulated, yet without be- 
ing envied, all these men either love as friends, or 
viab to become their fidends ; also those with whom 25. 
fliey would oo-operate toward some good, were it not 
tHit greater ills are likely thereby to befall them- 
•elvesi and such as regard with friendly feeling, the 26. Such 
*l>8ent equally with the present ; on which account SpX^j 
^ love those who manifest this disposition in regard 
to the dead- Also men entirely love those who are 
particularly zealous for their friends and never aban- 
^ them ; for eminently beyond all the good, people 
'ore those who are good as friends. They also love 27. The 
those who do not dissemble towards them ; of this '"'"'*■ 
<^aB3 are such as mention their own failings ; for it 
naa been said already, that before friends we fee! no 
<hanie about mere matters of opinion ; if, then, he 
tvho is so ashamed has not the feelings of a friend, 
the man who is without such shame bears a resem- 
blance to one who has friendly feelings. Also we 
'ove those who do not inspire us with fear, and he- 
fore whom we feel confidence ; for no one loves a 
person whom he fears'. But the species of friend- 28. Tbjee 
ship are companionship, intimacy, relationship, and *"r*'"'' 
the like. And the efficient causes of friendship are ship. 
gratuitous benefits, the rendering a service uusoli- 29.CauE6i 
cited, and the not disclosing it after it haa been ren- "^^ . ' 

* Two o( a tnile can ne'er af^ee. 

' There ia no feai in love : but perfect iowcastelhoulftar. 
1 John iy. 16. 
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dered ; for thus done the favour appears to bi 
for the Buke of your friend himaelf, and from n 

30- The suhject of hatred, however, and of bearing it, 
may, it is plain, be cotiBiderod by taking the contra— 
"li^ ries. But the efficient causes of hatred are anger, 
^° ■ veiatiousness, calumny. 

31. Bii 1. Now anger arises out of sometliing which lias 

mmpHri- reierence to ourselves ; hatred, however, even inde- 
son be- pendently of any thing having reference to ourselves, 
tweon an- gince if we conceive n person to be of a certain dw- 
§^^_ scription, we bear hatred towards him. 2. And our 
anger invariably has reference to individual objects, 
&3 to Callias^ or Socrntes ; but hatred may be boroe 
even to u>hole classes; for every one hates the etks- 
racter of a thief and on informer. 3, Again, the one 
feeling is to be remedied by time ; the other is in- 
curable. 4. Also the first is adesireof inflictingjwxw 
on its object, the last of doing him deadly harm; f»W 
the angry man wishes to be felt", to him who beats 
hatred this matters not; and all things which gi'^'B 
pain may be felt ; but what does harm in the higVxC* 
degree, is least capable of being felt, for instance, in- 
justice and foUy, for the presence of vice does not it 
all pain [him to whom it is present]. 5. And anger >9 
attended by pain, hatred is not ; for he who is affteet- 
ed by anger is pained, but he who is afieeled Ij 

■ Gallins is atlathed li; Luciaii En his diuliinue. Entitled 
Ti/iii- ft Mio-iuepBTfK. where Mercury, IriKUig I'ltilun wilb nur 
aoing to those who deseiTe riches. Bays, ' ApiaTclitju tuTaXi'"^ 
'It-jtovIk^ cal S.aKkl^ TiiiaiJKc. p. 332, Scrip. UriEc.; aud 
several timea in ArialophiuiDa. 

' So cbap. iii. t 16. It was lemBrheil that B. niHn who U 
aSected by anger does not consider that he has his revenjB, 
UBless the object perceive both nt irboae linnds, and in retain 
for what, he suffers. From this, aa from many other of its 
distinctive chamcteristius, anger will he confessed to he » 
more generous paesioit than hatred. To this purpose Lord 
Bacnn well reniarlta, that " Some, when they take revenge 
are desiroaa the party should know whence il cometh ; this i> 
the more generous ; for the deli^cht seemeth to be not so mueli 
in doing the hurt, as in making the party repent : but base and 
crafty cowanla are like t!ie anow tliat ilicth m the daik." 
Kasays: Of Revenge. 
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lutred is not. 6. The former, too, had many ills 
befallen the object of his anger, might be inclined to 
pitj him ; the latter would not, in any case ; for the 
Cimor wiahea the object of his anger to suffer in his 
tun, tLe latter desires the estinction of the object of 
bisliate"*. Out of these heads, then, it is plaia that 32. Tbe» 
liie orator may both prove those to be friends and luaJsth* 
enemies who really are such, and render such those („uje. 
wlw are not, and may do away the assertions of 
people on the subject, and may draw over those who 
besitale whether an act was done from motives of 
Uger or hatred, to whatsoever side he may fix on. 
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•^turiurt of Fear, and (he oh'ecls which excite it, and the 
dispoiitioiia under lehich men are afraid. 

"^ sort of things which men fear, and the persona l. Feir 
*hoin, and under what affections as regards them- "letmed. 
•elTea, will thus become plain. Now, let fear be de- 
fined to be "A sort of pain or agitation, arising out 
*>f BO idea that an evil, capable either of destroying 
** giving pain, is impending on us." People do not 
fesr every evil ' ; for example, a man does not fear 
teat he slall become unjust or stupid j but people fear 
8.11 those evib whose effect is either a considerable 
degree of pain, or destruction, and these, provided 
tliej be not far removed, but give one the idea of 
teing close at hand, so as to be on the eve of hap- . 
IWaiag'; for they do not fear that which is very far 

^ Qnem odenmt, perisse expetant Ennius ap. Cic. de Off. 

' It is eaaential to that eyjl which is the object of fear, that 
^Htm qualified to destJoy or inflict psin. It must be in fact 
"wh ka aril as anger would inflict, rather thim which haticJ 
»mii 

' Tlui is the description of eril agaisst whioh the hrava 
Iw mint erm himself, or, in the language of tJie Ethics, 
bttiwiTDi Iwi^ipn. iurayma iiTa. Elh. Nich. iii. 6. 
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off: for all know that they shall die; but since Ilftc3 
event is not near, they pay no attention to it. 
1. Objecu If then fear be this, it must follow thnt all thoa^ 
^Bjh IK- tilings are to be feared which appear to posBesa gre^t 
power either of destroying, or of hurting, in points 
whose tendency is toward considerable pain. Om 
which account even the symptoma of such things a.xre 
alarming, for the evil appears to be at hand ; ain<3e 
this in fact is danger, viz. " the approach of wla^t 
S.Dangcr. excites fear." Of this description, however, are botih 
the hatred and the anger of those who have it in th^ir 
power to doua any harm'; for it is evident that tlkC^ 
have both the will and the power, so that they eiive 
i. tn- not far from doing it. Also injustice, possessed of 
jostice. power ) for [it is evident that it does not want inclin- 
ation to do harm] since it is from settled inclination 
B. IdrIC- that the unjust man is unjust. Also insulted virtue, 
edvirtuB. inyggted with power; for it is evident that, invalua- 
bly, when it is iaeulted, it determines on a requital, 
6. The and now it has the power of exacting one. The 
■^"f*""^ fear also of those who have the power of doing us 
any harm, is itself an object to be dreaded ; for any 
one, in such circumstances, will of course be pre- 
pared against ua. 

7, But as men in general are depraved, and may be 
prevailed on hy gain, and are timid amid dangers ; it 
is, generally speaking, a fearful thing to be at the 

AEoDm- disposal of another. So that accomplices in mj 
Pli=e^ deed of guilt are to be feared, lest either they shonid 

8, denounce you, or abandon you to trial. Also tlioM 
who have the power to act unjustly, are always ob- 
jects of fear to such as may be attacked by injustice ; 
for, in nine cases out of fen, a man when he has the 1 
power, perpetrates the injustice. Also those wlio 

' Compare e. 19, § 19. See Dr. Johnaon's motiyea for sup- I 
prBaaing aome of Savagc'a remarks on the ^^at \ ^* What vu 
the result of Mr. S.'h inquiry, though he was not acciulomal 
to conceal his disooveries, it may not be entirely aufe to relate, 
icDrwig the peraona whoae cbftracfera he criticised are pautr- 

tU. Life of SaTBge, p. i 
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bWB beei, wronged*, or who conceive themselves to T 

liwe been wronged ; for tbey are ever on the watch * 

fw in opportunitj [of retaliating]. Also those who 

lave wronged others^, if possessed of power, are to 

^ feared, from their apprehension ofbeiag retaliated 

wi[ for cases of this kind were laid down to be such 

M to excite alarm. Those, loo, who are rivals for B. Eiisli. 

the suae objects, and which it is not passible should 

MMnB to both, for people are ever at variance with 

'liose towards whom they stand on this footing. 

TboBe who are objects of fear to our auperiors, are 

»l«i objects of fear to ourselves ; for mueli more will 

they be able to injure us, than our superiors : and for 10. 

'he Bame reason [we needs must fear those] whom 

Our anperiors fear^. Men dread those also who have 

already annihilated persons superior to themselves ; 

Bfld those who have attacked their inferiors ; for, 

either they are already deserving fear, or they will 

become so by being aggrandized in power. And tl. 

ftnuHig those who have bwn wronged, or are enemies, 

Or opponents, it is not the passionate, and those who 

apeai their minds freely, who are to he dreaded ; but The ■ 

the mild, the dissembling, and the insidious ; for they U^J^bliuu 

^ve us to doubt, whether they be not close upon ua, etc.: mora 

80 that they are never clearly known to be too far off l^^i^*^ 

to reach us. the huty 

' " It is too common for Otoae who liave unjuBtlj sufTered 
psin, to inflict it lilkeirise in tlieir turn with the same injustice, 
and to imagine that thay haTo a right to treat others al they 
have Uiemseitea been treated." Ibid, p, 339. 

* It thB maiim of Tacilua be true — " Proprium humani in- 
g«nii eat odiate quern le^eria ;" then surely Aiistotle'a position, 
that they are to bejeared, will follow as a corollary from it ; — 

Quem metuunt oderunt, 
Quern oderunt, perisso eipetunt. Ennius apud Clc. de OfGc. 

* Victorius, wishing to show that this is not " a distinction 
without a difference," remailts, lliat by i^ffipelit, the term used 
in the former Caaa, we are lo nnderatand peraons tvidenlhf 
possessed of that which aJl the world knows lo be dreadfol : 
wiiereaa, in the latter case, Aristotle alludes to persons, whose 
power not being quite bo manifest, we fear only because WB 
see Ihoaa people fear it, whose means of resistance are supT^riot 
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But all those circumstances which excite fear, han 
■ B still greater tendency to do so, in respect of whitn 
should a man have committed a miatake, it is not poB- 
Bible for him to recover himself, but which either ar» 
impracticable altogether, or which cannot be correct- 
ed by himself, but by bis enemies only : as havethos^ 
also which we have no means, or no easy means, o^ 
averting. So that, to speak generally, aU those things 
are to be feared, which, happening or being likely tt» 
happen in the case of others, excite compassion. Ths 
circumstances then of fear, and which men are alarm- 
ed at, those at least of greatest importance, are, as X 
may say, nearly those which I have enumerated : and 
now let me state under what dispositions, as regards 
themselves, men are susceptible of fear. 

Now, if fear be attended by an apprehension A 
suffering some destructive evil, it is plain tlial none 
of those who consider that they shall not suffer any 
thing, is subject to fear ; and that no one is subject 
to it, in regard to those things which he does not con-r 
sider that he shall suffer ; nor in regard to 
persons at whose hands he does not apprehei 
thing ; nor at a time wlien he is without appreh* 
sions. It must follow, therefore, that those are su 
ject to fear, who apprehend they shall sufier soin 
thing, and this in regard to the persons at v ' 
hands, and the things which, and at the times v 
they so apprehend. But neither are those who & 
and who think themselves to be, in the midst o 
good fortune, at all appi-ehensive of suffering ■ 
thing, (on which account they are contumelious, «. 
temptuouB, and rash ; but it is wealth, stren|^ 
number of friends, power, which renders m 
temper,) nor those who tliink that already they have 
suffered the sum of all that is horrible'', and whose 
feelings have been chilled with respect to what awaits 
them, just as those who have been already benten on 
tlie rack ; but [in order to the existence of fear^ 
there must needs arise some liope of safety, abc'it 

7 - ■ - Fuisaet; 

Qufm mcmi vi^riUira/ jEn. iv. 603. 
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Khicb men feel the painful BDxietj^; and this ia a 
proof of it, that fear makes men deliberate ; and yet 
no oae deliberates about that wbicb ia utterly Lope- 
lc«8. So that, when it shall better eerye our cause IS. 
tbal the audience be affected by fear, we must set 
them off tta persons liable to suffer, inasmuch as others 
of greater power have suffered, and also to sbowtlsat 
•help wjnala are or have been exposed to sufferi;iga ; 
snd this, at the hands of persons from whom they 
would not have apprehended it, and such things, nud 
»t limes when they would not have apprehended it. 

Bnt since on the subject of fear, it is plain whei it 16. Conft 
iii and on the subject of things exciting fear, and ^^^^ 
^ ^th what dispositions men experience it ; from 
Ibis it will be plain both what confidence is, and on 
what points men are confident, and with what dis- 
portions ; for both confidence itseli' is the opposite of 
Iw, and what inspires it is the opposite of what ex- 
ritea fear; so that it is the hope of things conducive 
to safety, accompanied by an idea that they are near ; 
Slid of things to be feared, that they either do not 
UiBt, or are at a distance. 

But these are circumstances inspiring confidence ; 17. Cir- 
to have danger aiitr off, and that in which we may ^"™1„ 
confide, 
averting loss, whether these be 

' Thus Seneca;—" Deaincfl timere, 

" I have otlen thought, that after b, mar 

lion In kin himsell', it is not couiage ii 

however desperate, liecauae Le bus not! 

a, ei^er ftom fear, or pride, (" 



i spe 



deaieriB." 
tuken llie reaolu- 
1 to da any ihingi 
lofear. When a 

.. __ , __ nee, or whatcvflr 

rnoliVe, baa resolved to kill himself ; when once the resolution 
ia taken, lie haa nothing to fear. He may then go and lake 
the king uf Prussia hj Ihe nose at the hpad of his aimy. He 
CBimot fear the rack who is resolved to kill himself. When 
Eustace Budgell waswalk'ng down to the Thames, determined 
to drown himself, he might if he pleased, withont any appre- 
hension of danger, have tnnied aside and first set fire to St. 
James's palace."— Boswell'a Johnson, A. D. 1773; Ml. 61. 
Baton, in his address to the sun, says,^ 

So farewell hope, and wilh hope farewell /ear, 
[ Faiewell remorse ; all good to me is lost. 

Par. Lost, Ub. i*. lOS. 
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bie, or both : again, should we never have been in- 
jured, nor have ourselvea injured others ; also, if we 
have no rival at all ; or shoiild those we have, be de- 
void of power ; or, auppoaing they have power, ahould 
they be our frienda ; or should they have benefited 
U9, or have been themselves benefited by us ; or 
should those, to whom the Bame things are an object 
as to ourselves, be more numerous than those to whom 
they are not, or more powerful, or both at once. 
But, as regards themselves, people feel coofidence 

j_ when thus affected ; should they conceive themaelves 
to have been often successful, and this without hav- 

■ ing suffered ; or should they often have fallen into 
danger, and have escaped*: for there are two ways 
in which men become dead to apprehension, either 
from never having experienced, or from being pos- 
sessed of resources against calamity ; just as, in the 
case of danger by sea, both those who never expe- 
rienced a storm feel confidence as to the result, and 
those who from their experience possess r 

9. against it. Men feel it also, when the case does a 
alarm their equals, nor their inferiors, nor those 1| 
whom they conceive themselves superior ; but thfl 
conceive thus of those whom, either al/solutelyiz 
own persons, or virtuallt/ in the persons of th^ n 
periors or of their equals, they have overcome. , ' 

' again, if they conceive there belong to themselves, il 
great«r number and degree, those things in wUcI^ 
when they have the advantage, men are objects a 
fear i and these are, store of wealth, and strength 1 
respect to retainers, and friends, and territory, i 
warlike preparation, either aU together, or th 
* It is on this topic iJiat Maeas teats his consolutioi 
distiessed followers. 

O socii. (Deque enini ignari BumuH onto malomm,) 

poBsi ffravicra ; dabit Deus his qlioque Gaem 
Vos ct Scyllieam rabiem penilusque sonanles 
Adceatia scopuloB : vos et Cj'clopia saia 
Eipeili. ^n. i. 198, 

So Lsid B jron in the Uiaour : 

Tbough far and near Uie ballela bigs, 

1 've «caped ■ bloodier lionr Ui*n Uii*. 



i«ipartaiU of them. Also, if tliej have not n 
my one, or not many, or not any of such a character **■ 
as men are apprehensive of. And, in a word, if their 2 
SMonnt stands well with heaven, aa well in other re- 
spects, as in what regards omens and oraclea'": be- 
UKse auger is a thing which inspires confidence ; 
Md the heing free from the commission of injustice, 
while you are wronged yourself, is productive of 
anger ; and the deity is supposed to aid such as have 
been wronged. [Once more, people feel confidence] 2 
when, heing the firat aggressors, they think they can J 
Buffer nothing, or shall not, or shall succeed at lo."!. ^ 
And of the subject of what inapires confideoce mid < 
fear, we have spoken. 



Toachixp what pointi men are aliee to, or ingeiaibU to, 
Belicaiy of Feeling ; towards whom ; and, aa regards 
thtmtloes, with what dupositums. 



The points about which men feel delicate, or are in- 
Kiisible to such feelings, and townrda whom, and 
■ith what dispositions, will be manifest from what 
followB. Now, let sense of shame be defined to be 
"a kind of pain and agitation about evils present, 
PSJt, or to come, which appear to tend to loss of cha- 
racter." And iropndence to be, " a sort of neglect 
"id callousness about these points." 

How, if the sensibility defined be actually sensi- 
Wity to shame, it must follow that a man is affected 
■y it, on the occurrence of evib of a kind which ap- 
pear to be di^racefiU, either to himself, or those for ^ 

" Aristotle a here giving ns the raaaons why the two last- 
lendoned deaoripdons of persona aro confidt^nt ; those reho 
"E'et Injuied any, because it is natural to them to feel anger, 
■tiii it in itself a aource of confidence ; and those who are 
'tU with heaven, from their reliance on the protection of the 

tils last case is beautifully eiempllKed in the cciii< 
fbJt l^ Nicias in Sicily. 
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wliom he has s regnrd : and such are all 
depravity whatsoever ; for example, tlie castin; 
one's shield, or the turning to flight, for tl: 
iJoirud- ceeda from cowardice ; and the withholding i 
"*■ . from a person, for it is the result of injustii 
that cohabitation with those with whom ws 
not, or where, or when we ought not, [is a'so 
Intom- shame i] for it is the result of intemperance: 
peronca. ^igg the deriving gain fTOui paltrj, mean, or i 
w *■ tioable sources, as from the poor, for instance, OT- 
BdiL from the dead ; whence also the proverb, " to pillage 
even from the dead:" for it ia the result of a sordid 
B. hankering after lucre, and of meanness. It is also a 
source of shame for a person, who has the means, 
not to contribute his aid in money matters, or to do 
so in a minor degree ; and for one to be assisted by 
7. those in less easy circumstances than himself; and 
for one to borrow himself, when his friend appears 
to bo asking a loan ; and to ask a further loan, when 
he would recall a former ; and the recalling a former 
loan when he asks another ; and the praising a ihing 
to such a degree as to seem to ask for it ; and the 
persisting no less, though often foiled ; for these are 
B. AduU- all indications of meanness. And the praising a 
ban, person in his presence is a token of adulation ; and 
tlie praising a man's good points, while you slur over 
his failings ; or, when one is grieved, the exhibiting 
grief in an inordinate degree, and whatever other 
conduct is of a similar kind, [is a'source of shame,] 
9. because it manifests adulation. [It is also shameful] 
not to sustain toils which those who are advanced in 
years, or who live delicately, or who are of higher 
rank, or, in a word, which they sustain whose 
strength is inferior to your own ; liecause all these 
10. are indications of effeminacy, and so it is to be be- 
nefited by another, and that frequently ; c 

■ Spart£Jio cuidam respondit PytJiia. vales ; 
Haud impunitum quondam lote, quod dubita 
Depositum letmere, etc. Juv. xjlj. 13S 

See the account of the depoait left by a Milcsiim with G^ai^ 
eoi the Boa of Epicydei. Horodot. vi. 86. 
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iproach a person with liis obligations to you ; for 
Ibej are all indications of a mean and abject spirit. 
Again, to talk about one's self, and to be one's own ii 
trumpeter ; and to assert that to be one's own whicli ')' 
belongs to another ; for these are indications of arro- 
gance. In the same way, too, in the geveral other 
instances of moral depravity, both their results, their 
indications, and the like attendant circumstances, are 
all subjecta of shame ; for they ore disgraceful, and 
make one ashamed. And to the afore-roentioned we 12. 
may add, the non-participation in those creditable 
qualities which either every body, or all our equals, 
or the greatest part of them, partake of. By equals 
1 mean, fellow countrymen, citizens, those of the 
same age, relations ; in a word, those with whom we 
are on an equality ! for [when a thing is so general] 
the non-participation in it begins to be disgraceful ; 
for instance, the not having been educated', at least 
in a certain degree, and so in the case of other 
deficiencies ; but the disgrace of all these things be- 
comes much greater, should they appear to he want- 
ing by our own fault ; for thus, they are more pro- 
perly the result of depravity should one be himself 
the cause of what has attached to him, or does now, 
or is likely so to attach. Again, men are sensible to IS 
feelings of shame, when they are suffering, have suf- 
fered, or are about to suffer any thing of such a na- 
ture, as tends to loss of respect, and disgrace : and 
these are all services consisting in the lending one's 
self either peraonally, or in any shanieful action 
where there ia an idea of suffering insult : and what- 
ever administers to intemperance, whether it be vo- 
luntary, ir not, an^ submission to violence, if invo- 

■ It was by a tr>niewhB.t similiir consideiation thnt Dr. 
Johnson refuted the argumeat of those who opposed the eda- 
cation of the poor on the ground of iU raising iheir idens aboTe 
their sphere of life. " If." said he, " a lew only are Educated, 
it is a dialinction, and those few may he prond j if it bn general, 
it ceuea to be a distinoliDn, and, of course, lo be u ground of 
pride. And the contrary will be the result ; for inatead of il> 
being ground aiprida that a man has heen edticatrd, it will b* 
i«aU«rof»Ao««if hehasnot." Boswell'a Life 
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lantary ; for such submisaion, without defending 

one's self, proceeds from an unmanly eharacter, and 

from cowardice. These then, and the like to these, 

are the things about which men are sensible of shame, 

14. Por- But as the sense of shume le an idea entertained of 

iousm loss of character; and of this loss, in itself alone, with- 

prracaco out reference to its consequences ; and as no one re 

man fed gards the opinion, except for the anke of those who 

^^^^ hold it ; it must follow that a man is thus sensible in 

they regard to those for whom he has an esteem. But he 

esuicm (fill have an esteem for those who admire liim, and 

whom he does himself admire, and by whom he wishes 

to be admired, and in regard to whom he feels emu* 

lation, and whose opinion he does not hold cheap. 

16. \i- Now, people wish to be admired by, and do tbem- 
miru. selves admire, all those who possess any of those 

goods which are valued ; or from whom they happen 
to be very much in want of getting something o( 
which they have the disposal ; for instance, those who . 

17. Theii are in love. But people have their emulation excited, 
equals. jjj reference to their equals ; and they hold in consi- 
deration the prudent^, as being men who adhere tO 
truth 1 of this description are men of education, and 

18. Thue such as are advanced in years. Also actions done in , 
'^^ the eyes of the world and in public [excite our shame], 
they and hence the proverb, that " Shame dwells in tlie 
■niut Uts eyes." On this account, people are more sensible of 

shame before those with whom they are always likdy 
to be present, and those who fix their attention on . 
them, tor both these are instances of being before the ] 

19. The eyes of persons ; — again, they are sensible of it be* I 
'"'™""" fore those who are not open to charges on the same 

points ; for their sentiments, it ia evident, are the op- 
posite of their own ; before those also who do not ' 
make allowances for such as appear to be faulty ; fw 
errors which a man commits himself, these he ia aud 

' Oi ^pSn^m, more properly, men of iha world. Such > ■ 
character Citero seema to hnve had in >iew, according to VIc- 
tnrius, when he enys, " qui est verialU4 in rebui, vel uau, qm» 
KUu denique offeit, vel auditione e( cogitatione. qute studio H 
dlligcntij, prttcumt Kiatenl." Cic. de Oral. ii. 30. 
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»t lo talie amiss in his neighbours ; so that lie evi- 
eully wiU take amiss such as he does not commit 
imaelf : and before those who are fond of divulging 2( 
rhat they know to the world ; for whether a man 
bes not think one's conduct faulty, or cloes not divulge 
^ makes no difference. But persons likely to di- 
nilge [what they know to one's discredit] are such 
U have been injured, from their heing anxiously on 
is watuh to retaliate ; &nd those who are slanderers 
fmerally; for if they apeak ill even of those who are 
; culpable, much more will they of those who are : 
are abo those who are on the look-out for the 
rrors of their neighbours, for instance, jesters, and 
It poets of the old comedy ; for these are in some 
inse slanderers, and fond of divulging. Again, [men 
e sensible of shame] before those with whom they 
iver met with a repulse ; for they are disposed to- 
lards them as admirers. On which account men 
ive a sense of shame, even towards those who ask 
ly thing for the first time, as having never yet for- 
ited their good opinion in any points. And of this 
Bcription are hotli those who have lately sought to 
our friends, for they have observed our excellent 
iftlities ; and hence, the reply of Euripides to the 
jracnsans is a good one^; and, of our old aequaint- 
lees, those who know no ill of us. And men are 2J 
nnble of shame not only about the things tbem- 
irta which have been mentioned as delicate points. 
It even about the indications of them ; for instance, 
it only about licentious conduct, but also about all 
dications of it ; not only in doing what is disgrace- 
1, bat even in mentioning it^. And in the same 21 
ay they are sensible of shame, not only before those 
ho have been mentioned, but before those also who 

It appears tlmt Euripidea had been aent tn Sicily as am- 
ador. bnt finding tbe S^rracusHna inclined to reject! hia 
Dra peaee, he told them, "that tiey surely ought lo 
respect for a people who held them in such high 
■■deration, parlicularly as this -was their lirst roquest." 
Qnod /aetu fcedum est, idem cat et dictu turpe. 
Qi ydp ailau io9' fi nili ipau Ka\6ir. 

Soplioc. CBd. Tyr. IW9. 
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will be likely to disclose tbeir conduct to tliem, as fur 
instance, their eervants or their friends. In britif, 
however, people are not at all sensible of stiame bft- 
fore those whose opinions, in regard to their juatnew, 
they hold cheap ; for no one feels shame before chil- 
dren and brutes : nor do men feel it about the soma 
points when before acquaintances, as before striuigen; 
but when before acquaintances they feel it on poioia 
really shameful^; but before strangers on mattna 
merely sanctioned by custom. 

As regards themselves, men would be likely to b* 
sensible of shame under these dispositions ; fira^ il 
there should really exist any so affected towards them- 
selves, as I described those to be, in regard to wbon 
they feel shame. And these were either those wbc»^ 
they hold in admiration, or by whom themselves at 
held in admiration, or by whom they are desirous a 
being admired, or of whom they are petitioning sotn* 
thing which they will not be likely to get, if not mai 
When ths of character. Aiid if these be either actual spectfllon 
1^°^^" fj"^* "*' °° *''^ question of the allotment of Samos 1 
on. "* colonists, Cydias introduced in his harangue to th 
eecUsias for he put it to the Athenians to imagin 
that the Greeks were standing round as actual tptctS 
torn, and not as mera future kearen, of the deOTi 
which they might pass) ; or should persons of tM 
description be near, or be likely ioon to be aware i 
their conduct : and on this account persons in mislbt 
tune, do not wish even to be seen by those who otK 
deemed them happy ; for tliey who thus deem of t 
75. When are admirers. And when they have attached to thei 
discredit ^jjat throwa discredit on the conduct and the acdon 
tacJ.* either of themselves, or of their ancestors, or M> 
others with whom in any way they are closely coi 
nected ; and, in one word, all in whose behalf thi 
are sensible of shame ; and these are the above-men 
tioned, and those who stand in any relation to theni 

r. \ U3), that those people wn 
i - Defnre wlium yre feci no dulicM 
1, Uiau(;ti [o-t fr'im disregarding the 



those tutors or adviser? tbej have been'. And if 

liere be others, their equals, -mth whom thev are at 

!ivft]rj ; for, from a feeling of sh&me, od account of 

jiersona of this descriptioQ, men both do and leave 

mdone very manj things. Agun, when people are 

jkelj to be seen, and openlj to be engaged before 

Aioee vrho are privy [to their disgrace], they become 

D a higher d^ree susceptible of shame. And hence 

: poet Antiphon, jost as be was going to be beaten 

the rack by Dioaysina, observing those who were 

■boat to be executed with him muffling themselves 

Ip as they went through the gate, said, "Why do 

rou muffle yonrselTes up ; — is it lest any of these pre- 

nt should see you to-morrow ? " 

Thus much then on the subject of the sense of 

ame; but of insensibibty to it, we shall evidently 

Lnow enough from the contraries. 



The persons towards whom men feci gratitude, and 1. 
the occasions on which, and with what dispositions 
on their own part, will he plain to us, after we have 
defined gratuitous benevolence. Now, let gratuitous 2. Dtfiiu. 

The Stoics hnd oliserred itia feeling of carrying our views X"*"'- 
rd (o poBlhumouB glury ; and found the love of gloi? tie 
difficult of all passlima lo eradieale : — Sid m! JirxaTot 
XlytTot rStt/ iradi^p j^itJiip ft ^Aoio^ia^ Jiot* Toif &Waii iroX- 
)kaiti9 ti' avTtjv i-roivofiivuv ainii irfyorivxirm tti i^t>xp- Sim- 
pliciUB in Camm. ad Epicleti, cap. 48. Tacitus, in speaking 
of the great love of feme manifesled hy Helvidiu3 Priacua, jus- 
tifies Tiim, by observing that EHani lapientibua eupi'do gloria 
^loviMtima szia'ur. Hist. iv. 6. A mode of eipreasion which 
Rtrongly brings to out recdiecllou the passage in Milton's 
^yoidu, 

Fame is Iha spur that llie clear spirit dolh raise. 
That last iniirmity of nuble mind. Lycii 70 
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benevolence' be "that conformably to which, he 3 
bas the 
needs it 



powi 



a said to confer a benefit on one « 






infers it, bui 



thai 



Is it, not in return i( 
any thing may ai 

that some benefit may arise to the object." 
becomes great should it be conferred on one who igti 
extreme want^ or if the boon be great and difficull 
of attainment, or at a crisis of a certain (iescriptioo, 
or if the giver hoa bestowed it alotte, otJiTst, or in t 

I greater degree than any other. Wants are howerei 
our desires of these ; such particularly as are attend- 
ed by pain on falling of their objects ; and of tluf 
description are our luata, as for instance, love. Again. 
Buch as arise in the auilering of the body, and in dan' 
ger ; for both the man who Is exposed to danger, ant 
who Buffers pain, is ansious for something. On whicl 
account, those who stand by ua In poverty and ban 
ishment, should they confer even trlHiag heneRts 
will yet have gratified us by reason of the greatnea 
of our need, and the circumstances of the time ; tak< 
the instance of liim who gitve but a mat [to a beggar, 

1. in the Lycaium. It is necessary, then, that our obli 
gation have reference, if possible, by all means ti 
some case of this sort, but if not, to some one of equa 
or greater need. So that, as it is evident both when 
and in what coses, an act of free benevolence take 
place, and how the parties are affected, it is plain th« 
out of these principles we must get up our speecl 
ahowing that, as regards the one party, they were o 
are exposed to pain, or want of this description, an 
as regards the Other, that In such their want they af 
slsted them hy administering some boon of this d( 
acription. 

And it is also evident, by recurring to what topit 

" we may do away the obhgation, and make our aad 

' Tliia chapter presenta CDnaiderablo dlllicultj from tb 
diiublu meaning of which the word X''P" ^ cupable. Sc 
Schrader'a Nole, AaimBdv, 

' Hence the raluc of llie aid sent b;f the AtheaiEina tO.J| 
Lacednmotiiiuis, when the Helola had possessed theoir"''^ 




ible of grateful feelinga'j for either we 
may urge that ttey are or were nesiating ihem for 
their own Bnkes, and this was supposed not to be free 
benevolence; or are doing so just because it fell out 
by chance, or because they were compelled to do so; "" 
iiT that they paid back a debt, but did not bestow a. 
gift, and this as well if the party waa conscious of 
hU having been so indebted, as if he was not ; be- 
cause there is in both cases the idea of n ipiid pro 
7*0; 80 that neither on this view of the case will 
My gratitude be felt- "We should also examine the e. 
point under all the predicaments ; for free benevo- 
lence stands in this, either that that particular thing 
WIS given, or in such quantity, or of suph a. quality, 
or IS to the time when, or the place where, it was 
given. And we may adduce it as a sign to suit this 
purpose, if the parties in question have refused a less 
fiYour; and if they have conferred on an enemy either 
Uie tame favour, or an equal one, or a greater ; for 
ien it will be evident that they did it not for our 
wkes. Or, if he wittingly has given something 
paltry'; for no one acknowledges that he stands in 
need of what is paltry. 

And now have my sentiments respecting benevo- 
ience, and the want of it, been explained. 

' The ease with which impTessions of gratitude might be 
i&ied, appears Id have heea futlj conceived by thai French 
"""" — who said, when he granted a iavoia', " J' ai fait ijts 
. . , (f un inyrot" 
Horace sneera at this kind of liberalily. 

>yriB Tcstri Calaber jubet hospes, 









cisti locuplel 
la feres pneri 






Is lolle. — Benigne.— 
la parria. — 



QfFity. 

I Let ua explain the circnmstances which excite pifyi 

and the persons whom men pity ; and, as r^a:^ 
li- themselves, with what dispositiona. Now let pity be 
defined to be ', " a sort of pain occasioned by an eril 
capable of hurting or destroying^, appearing to be- 
fall one who docs not deserve it, which one may 
himself expect to endure^, or that some one connect- 
ed with him win ; and this when it appears near : 
for it evidently is necessary that a person likely to 
feel pity should be actually such as to deem tiial, 
either in his own person, or of some one connected 
with him, he may suffer some evil, and that an evi! 
of such a descriptUm as has been stated in the defini- 
tion, or one similar to it, or nearly equirnlent to it'. 
On which account neither do those who are abao- 

' GriiffoTlheeaiamUgofanolh&ritrn^iandariitajnm 
the imagmation lAat Vie lite ealaraity may befall himielf; and 
therefore it is called also compoiaion, and, in Iha phrase of Ihc 
present time, a feSoiB-feeling : and Iherefore, for calaniily 
arriving from great widcedncsa the best men have the Icul 
pity; and foe the same calamity those men hnle pity, Uial 
think themselves least obnaxions to the same. Hobbes's Le- 
viathan. See Sochefoucault's Maxima, No. 342, wheie the 
above is quoted in the note. 

* The evil in the case of pity is of the same charai;ler er 
was stated to be the object of feai. In f^ct, whatever when 
ho fiillin g another excites pity, in one's own case excites far' 
Vid. chap. V. { 12. 

' It ia on tlua principle that, in the PeeticB, describing Ihr 
character beat adapted to the purposes of trageiiy, and in whofp 
BDlfeTinga we shall be most likely to take an interest, he ex- 
dudes an absolutely vicious character j^TfTpayotToTnTBn yif 
Tolrt-d iem- varrmi, aUt« ynp l^" fi" *"' ""> Tip iplXdiSiM- 
Trail, oBti iXiiwiu, oB-rt ipn^ipav iarl. And a little after ha 
gives the reason of this ;— iXtoi /itv •ripi tAii dmi£ioir- (Sjaot li 
■wipl Til, Vowv. } 25. 

* Perhaps t!ie whole germ of Aristotle's doctrine on tliis 
subject may be traced, however briefly eiprcssed, in the cele. 
brated sentence of Terence, " Humo sum ; humaci nihil a ma 
alienum puto." 
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lutel; lost, feel pity; for these think they sliall Bo "iiMrto 
longer be exposed to suffering, for their sufferings are ™ "" ^' 
past; nor those n-Lo esteem themselves excessively 
happy, but these wax insolent ; for evidently, if they 
esieem every good to be reaJJKed to them, they also 
esteem their lot to be incapable of suffering any evil ; 
since this also enters into the number of goods. But i. 
of this description, viz. such as think they may 
yel suffer evil, are both who already have suffered 
and escaped^; and those advanced in years, as well 
by reason of their prudence, as of their experience : 
and the weak ; and those who are rather timid ; and 
men of education, for these calculate life's contingen- 
cies aright; and those to whom belong parents^, or 5. 
cliildren, or wives, for these attach to one's self, and 
IK liable to suffer the above-mentioned evils. Those 6. and da 
^0 not feel pity who are under the excitements of °^ 
MUrage, for instance, under anger or confidence ; for 
ftese feelings Uttle calculate the future : nor do those 
•eel pity who are under insolent dispositions'; for 
thtK persons also calculate little of suffering any 
thing : but those who are of the mean temperament 
betveen these are susceptible of pity : and those again 
are not susceptible of it who are vehemently affected 
by fear ; for such as are horror-struck do not feel 
Jnty*, by reason of its being akin to an evil which 
comes home to themselves. Also people are suscep- 7. 
tihle of pity, should they esteem some persons to be 
good; for he who esteems no one lo be such*, will 

' So Dido, " Haud ignara mali miseris succvurere disco." 
' Exemplified in Priam's appeal lo Achillea; 

litXUoi,, fiffTip tyuv, K.T. \. 11. xxir. 486. 

' Sophocles, (Ed. TjT. 873:— li^p« ,f,vT,6,i -ripariK^. With 

'ae ume view of human nature Aristotle, when he says that 

Pernmi affected by plcaaure are disposed to jilacability, qoali- 

"•i his eipresaion by the exclusion of wanlon insolence ; — 

■> ir liioy^ /jA I^^'ttii^, kiI Jb iXiriii JxitiKtZ' cap. iii. ^ 12. 

• Lear, Act v. sc. iii. ; 

Tta g iudgmejtt of the heavens, vhlch makes is tremble, 

a lieir eipcrience tf the dcoraTity of 
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think every one deaerving of evil. And in a word, 
every one, when he is so affected as to call to his 
recollection the fact, that evils of such a character 
have befallen either him or his, or to apprehend that 
they may hefall either him ur his. And now it has 
been stated with what dispositions men feel pity. 

The circumstances which excite their pity will he 
evident from the definition : for whatever things, of 

[. the nnmhei' of those which cause pain and enguish, 
have a tendency to destroy, are all such as to CBDse 
pity : again, every thing whose tendency is utter 
ttbolition ; also all those evils which involve the 
quality of greatness, and of which chance ia the 

9. cause "*. But the evils whose characteristic is great 
anguish and destruction, are as follows: death, as- 
saults, personal injuries, and age, and sickness, and 

9. want of food. And the evils of which chance is the 
cause, are, absolute want, or fewness of friends, (on 
which account even the being torn from friends and 
familiars is a circumstance to be pitied,) ugliness, in- 
firmity, deformity, and the circumstance that some 
evil befalls one from a source whence it were becom- 
ing for some good to have arisen ; and the &eqnent 
occurrence of a similar thing : and the accession of 
some good, when one has already psfsed his Bu£[br- 
ings ; as for example, the gifts of the king were sent 

1. down to Diopithes at^er he was dead"; and the fact 
either that no good has accrued, or of there being no 
enjoyment of it when it has arrived. These, then, 
and the like, are the circumstances on account of 
which men feel pity. 

But people are sensible of pity toward their ac- 

^ quaintances, if they be not of extremely close con- 
nexion, but about such they feel just as they do about 
themselves when on the eve of suffering : and on this 
man, ore lesB susceptible of pity than the yuung, whase iDezp«> 
rienoejudgea well of hnman nature. Sea chapters lii. and xOL 
" For chance in n great measure eicludes the idea of the 
person's deaerving the etil ho suffers. 

" In the last act of T/te Gaiatiter there is a flne illustr&Iion 
oC this ; where Beverley hears of his succession lo the inheiil- 
ance Just as he has diunk poison. 



account Amaaia ", as they say, did not ahed a. tear 
over his son when lie was beiog led to execution, but 
he did over hia friend who was asking an alms ! for 
this was a circuraatance to call for pity ; the other, 
to eicite horror. For horror is distinct from pity, Hrmrii 
and has a tendency to expel pity from the breast, ^^^^|_ 
and is frequently available to produce a contrary ef- 13. 
feet'*. Still men feel pity while the evil is yet ap- 
proaching. And they feel it towards their equals, 
whether iu age, in temper, in habits, in rank, or in 
family ; for in all these relations, the evil ia seen with 
greater clearne.93 as possible to befall also one's self. 
For we must here also assume generally, that what- 
ever people fear in their own case, that they piii/ as 
happening in the case of others. But as the disasters I*- 
which excite pity always appear to be close at hand, 
while, as to those removed at the distance of ten 
thousand years, men neither in the expectation of 
them, i£ Jiittire, nor in the remembrance of them, if 
part, are sensible of pity at ail, or at least not in an 
equal degree ; this being the case, it must follow that 
those characters which are got up with the aid of 
gesture, and voice, and dress, and of acting, generaUy 
have the greater effect in producing pity '*. For 
thus, by setting the evil before our eyes, as either 

" Perliapa Ariskjlle quoted from niDraory ; and it ia not im- 
probable that he may huvo been mistaken as to Ibe penun to 
whom lie attributes this conduct, since Herodotus Telatea the 
Btoty, not of Amasia, bnt of his son Psammenitus ; who re- 
marks, in perfect accordance with the principles of the philo- 
sopher, -ni fiin olinila — (iijin taxi fl fio-ri iumXaitiii, Herod. 

iii. 14. See Ihe conduct of Gelimer, the Vimd^ king of AfiicB, 
who burst into laughter al hia interview with Belisariua after 
the loss of hia kingdom and liberty. Gibbon, Dec. and Fall, 
chap. 41, note 31. 

" On this principle ia founded one of hia criteria of excess 
of criminalig, viz. if (*e recital of id effecli produce fear in- 
Mitait of pUt/i—S oi itaiom, (w^oDio-ai ^SXXi„>, t, iX.o!i<ri, 

^II«. lib, i. 0. xiv. { 5. 

" 'Birrl idttAt -ri ^lofiipin Kal iXt,i„iv Ict^c i-trimt ytvit- 
(ai, Poet. } 27. See a TCry pleasant paper of Addison's on 
thU aubjecl. Spectator, No. 42. " We know the effect of the 
skull and black hangings in The Fair Penitmt, the scatfold in 
Veaict Freisrced, the tomb in Eomeo arid Juliet," cte. Twining. 
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being on the eve of taking place, or as having hap 
pened, men make it appear to be cloae at hand 

IG. Likewise tbiiigB which have just taken place, or 
quickly about to do so, have on this very account a 

IM. greater tendency to excite pity. Also the indications 
and actions of persons ; for instance, the garments" , 
of those who have sufTered, and other things of that I 
sort. And the expressionH of those under suffering, J 
for instance, of thoae alrcEidy in act of dying. And .1 
especially is it a circumstance to move pity, that while I 
in these crises the persona have borne themselves -1 
virtuously'*. For ail these circumstances producft 1 
pity in a higher degree from its appearing near; also, T 
the fuct of the person's being unwoHky, and his dis> 1 
aster appearing in view before our eyes. 



Of Indignation, 

Jig- To pity is opposed, most directly, that feeling whicl^^ 

'"P" men call indignation ; for, to the feeling pwn at un 

deserved misfortitne, is opposed in a certain way th^^s 

ition feeling pain at undeserved good fortune, and it ori^ -" 

ginates in the same disposition ; and these feelinf^ ~^ 
2. are both those of a virtuous disposition. For w^^ ^ 
ought to sympathize with, and to pity those who ar— ^'' 
undeservedly unfortunate ; and to feel indignant a^^^' 
those who are undeservedly fortunate ; for whateve^^^'' 
happens contrary to desert is unjust; and on th^C^'* 
account we make indignation an attribute even c^^' 

" Witness the eflecl pf Antony'a display of the robe oC Cim -^^W 

* llluslTBlcd in the cffecf produocd by Polyienft s reaigi^:^"*; 
tiou )uid tuiKJct^f to preservfe, even in ieaik, die dGcorum ^ 

JoinaJe delicacy ; — 

Eurip Hi^cuba, 5G&' 
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QlB gods'. It should seem, too, that envj stands 3 
opposed to pitj in tbe same waj, as appealing to be ^i 

aun to, and in fact the Bame thing as, indignation ; 
and yet it really is distinct. Fur envy is also a pain I 
caofflDg agitation, it also is felt at good fortune, nol, "■ 
lioweTer, at the good fortune of the undeserving 
[wlj], hut of equals and fellows*. The feeling, 
however, in all cases equally [of envy and of indig- 
Mtion], rnuBt exist [in the breasts of those affected 
ly it], not because any difference will he likely to 
■wnie to themselves, but on account of their neigh- 
owr, solely as regards himself. For no longer will 
"le one feeling be envy, and the other indignation, 
■iDt fear, ebould the pain and agitation exist on this 
account, viz. because some evil will probably result 
^ thtimeleeg from the good fortune of the other. 

fiat it is plain that opposite feelings will be conse- \ 
^Uent on these passions : for he who feels pain at ^ 
'hose who are undeservedly unfortunate, will feel c> 
fihamre, or at least be unaffected by pain, at those K 
^■ho are unfortunate under different circumstances^ ^ 
*or instance, no good man would feel pain about par- 
ricides and murderers when they meet with punish- 
*tient ; since we ought to feel joy at such occurrences ; 
*nd so in the case of those who are deservedly for- 
^nate; for both are instances of justice, and cause 
the good man to rejoice, since it must be that he has 
% hope that what has been realised to his equal, will s, 
\te realized also to himself, and these are all feelings '^ 

' Thus Heradotua attributes the tiini in Uie fortunes of 
CuKsuB lo his haFius incurred the difine indijniflCioii; — MitA 
Soyara oixofVOV, ikl§t l< Siaii vi,umt fliydXt) Kpo'taoir lat 

Tw. Herodotus, i. 34. 

' The envious and indipianl have fliis in common, via. the 
good fortune of their neighbour, as the object of theii respect- 
iie passianB ; and the absence of any appreheuBJon as to the 
degree in which their own circumstances may ha affected by 
mch pood fortune ; for the niDment they bepn to calculate tho 
probability of any detiiment ariainit to themselves iJierelrDnii 
the Iceling, ceasing to be any longer envy or indigmition, <nU 
lure become fear. 

* That ia, deiemcdlj/. 
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of tlie same disposition i and their opposites, of t 

opposite dispositions. Since the same man who e 

lilts in misfortune* is also envious ; for any who fefll 

pain at the accession and acquisition of an; goo 

that person necessarily must rejoice when that g 

is in act of being withdrawn and lost. On whid| 

account these feelings are all of tiiem obstacles f 

pity ; but, among themselves, they differ for tl 

going reasons, so that all are alike available with] 

view to render a thing not an object of pity. 

6. PDr- On the subject of indignation, then, let va i 

eici'tTia- st"*^ wto the persons are with whom men feel i 

di^- dignant, the occasions on which, and, as regar 

tiou. themselves, with what dispositions ; then, after thes 

7 of other points. But the subject will be plait 

what has already been said ; for if indignatio: 

feeling pain on a man's appearing to be undesi 

fortunate, it will be evident in the first place that i 

is not possible to feel indignation in the case of etm 

B. Woi good. For there is no one who, if another be jia 

jiioh a Qf brave, or shall make acquisitions of virtue, v ' 

ml silvun- '<^' indignation at that other ; for neither is pity fi 

tage), but at the contraries of these qualities': but it ij 

" 'Eirix'"P"""''''. or, in the language of the " Ethica M«g 

im," x^ip '*<"'''<• ia one of the exltemes betveen which rffun* 
is Bflid to exist: the other extieme is (jtSompitt, an aptitude to 
feelings of mvy, Speaking of the " great power and force" 
of the Greek Iftnguage, a. late translator of the Agamemnon of 
jBschylus remarkg, that " One word would sometimes require 
for its translation a whole sentence of modem language; u, 
for instance, 'ExixaipicaKln. a dupoiition to fiel pUMun ol 
tAt miaJbrttiHei of otter* ; which makes a senteDi», and con- 
Blitutes ■ maiim in Rochetoncaull, " 11 ji a taujoura dans la 
tnalheut d'autrui quelque chose qui ne nous deplait paH ;" and 
adds in a note, that Lord Bacon (Eiwaj>s) has beautifallj 
touched on this disposition ; " There is a natural maligniqr: 
for there be that in their nature do not affect the good d 
others." PteCice to Symmons's (ranalation of the Agamemnon. 
* Pit; is not felt at the a&ienct of these qualities fiom WJ 
one. because the; cannot be absent withont being desarredl; 
t Is essential to pit; that its object be undettrvcdlil 
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hand, in 
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vhich he si 
le telt at their pretinee, \ 



be possessed, without being deserred. 



idvaalages that they ci 
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wealth and power and the like possesaions [that those of 
people feel indignant], and in a worU, about all those '""f''™"' 
things of which the good are deserving, and such aa 
are naturallif possessed of advantages ; as, for ei- 
imple, of high birth, of beaut;^, and advantages of 
fdescriptioD. But aa what is ancient seems, in a 9. 
sense, akin to what is natural, it must follow, 
indignant, in a greater degree, at those 
possess the very same good, if they be recently 
pojsesaed of it, and are by its means in good eircum- 
Btances, [than with those who have long possessed 
it.] For those who have recently become rich give Such u 
gtfiiter pain than those who have long been rich, and J'^^f^i' 
bj right of birth. And, in the same way, persons 
in office, and men of power, and possessed of numer- 
oua iriends, and of good children, and any good of 
lliis description ; and likewise if, through the instru- 
mentttlity of these, there should accrue to them any 
further good : here^ too, those of recent wealth, wlio 
by means of their wealth get into office, give greater 
pain than those who have been wealthy of old. And 
in a similar manner in the case of the others. But lo. They 
^ reason of this is, that while the one sort appear ■™™ *" 
•« posaess what is Ikeir own, the others do not ; for i^t^ey 
tliit which appears ever to have held this rank, Ijatp no 
ferns to involve au idea of truth ; insomuch that the "K^* "■■ 
others seem to possess what does not belong to them. 
Aadaa, of the goods, each does not become any one 11. Such 
"ho may accidentally present himself, hut there is a "* ''"^l. 
'srtaia proportion and idea of adaptation ; for ex- inc^,^™ 
"ople, splendour in respect of armour, is not adapted ausly. 
to » man whose virtue is justice, but to him who 
PMsesaea courage ; and splendid marriage feasts are 
not adapted to those of recent wealth, hut to those of 
tigh birth: therefore if any one, though he may be 
man, meet with a possession which is not 
to him, we should feel indignant ; as also 
inferior who disputes with his superior; and 
irly if he does so on the very points in which 
inferior. Whence also this was remarked by 
He missed engaging with Ajax the son of 
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Telamon ; for Jiipiter was indignant becnnse hej 

Botli 93 fain to engnfte a horo his Bnperior'." But, if B 

two'T* not on the same grounds, we feel indignant if 

jecu ferior challenge a superior, even on any grounfl 

whiph ad- for instance, if a niusitian were to dispute with n 

wiauati" J"*' man, for justice is superior to music. The per- 

■on. SODS then with whom, and the reasons why men feel 

indignant will be evident from this ; for tiiey are 

these or others of the same description. 

J2. Men Aa regards themselves, men have a tendency to in- 

feelm^g- ^'gnation, if they deserve and hove acquired the 

Dation. highest goods ; for the circumstance of those not 

their equals being tliooght worthy of equal advnn- 

13. biges, is not just. Nest, they feel it, if they chance 

to be good and excellent persons ; for they both | 

14. Tho judge Bright, and hate what is unjust. Again, if 

J""'"- they be ambitious and desirous of certain objects, and 

""" especially should they be ambitious about those things 

15, which others who are undeserving obtain. And 

those, in a word, who think themselves worthy those 

things, of which they do not esteem others worthy, 

are apt to feel indignant at those others, and about 

those very objects. On which account slaves, sorry 

fellows, and men devoid of ambition, are not liable 

to feelings of indignation, since there is nothing w 

16. On which they think themselves worthy. And from thii 

whnt or- jj is evident on what occasions of misfortnnea, or iH 

mm feci luck, or failure of success, persons ought to reJMt*i 

indie- or at least to be unaffected by pain ; for, from wh* 

nant. j,^ been stated, the contraries will be evident. 9* 

that should the speech have wrought up the judge* 

into this disposition, and should it have shown th*t 

those who claim to be pitied, and that the circuni- 

atances under which they claim it, are nndeserving 

pity, and really deserving not to gain it, it will be 

impossible for the judges to feel pity. 



a what occasions, with whom, uid I. Km.tj. 
with what diEpOiitions men feel ency, il' in truth 
eOTfbe "% son of pun at appareol good fortune^ iBdc&ii- 
Iciiiimg the aboTe-mentiooed goods', in the case of ""■■ 
eqntls, not in order that say thing maj happen to 
ow's sd^ and siinitly on accuunt of their [being thus 
Iwinnate]:" for tboae who have, or seem to have 
tqnals, will be the people to be envious. I mean hj 3. 
tfuls, those who are like in ctrcumstances of birth, 
'■Kmezioiis, age, habits, character, and property. 
^Hbej', too, will be enviooa who fall but little short of Men Ukc- 
poescsdng all': hence those who are carrying on 'Ttof™' 
•^btj' projects, and those who are prosperous, are thoi 
florims; for they think that every one b carrying off ^" " 
vlttt belongs to them. Again, those who s 



little of 



int, and particularly mit. 

' happiness. And ^- 

1 given to envy than The « 

And those who 



"Krkably esteemed 

HI KKOont of their wisdom 

thOMwho are ambitious are m 

"We who are devoid of arobi 

■ttlke a show of wisdom, for they are ambitious 

Wore of wisdom. And, in a word, those who in any 

aspect are ambitious of glory are given to envy in 

tlist respect. And the narrow-minded ; for, to them, Tha luir- 

*Teiy thing appears of consequence. m^ded 

■Hie gooila respecting which men feel envy have 4 OLjecti 
'Wen told you ; for aO those things whatsoever, about which nn- 
■hich men are eager for praise, and ambitious, whe- '''* """J' 

' See j 7 and 8 of the last chapter, where he eidadcs mo- 
Ji BiceliGDce from the nnmber of the goods which c»i'ile in- 
P^'iaa-, and in Justification of Iheii eicluaion in thalplaet 
11 11147 be observed, that llic simple fact of Iheir being poa- 
J*ed ia proof of tlieir being deserved. And Iheir eicluaion 
"""ft Ihe sulgeota 0/ envy may be jnstified by the consideration 
'^ Ihu envious will, in general, esteem moral eiaellenve 
"SiraJj worth tronbling themaelvea about. 

' See the parable of (he ewe lamb, addressed by NbUuui to 
Dtrid. 
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ther they be produr.tionB or acquisitions, and fl 
Bpesting which they are desirous of renowD, an^ 
cases of good luck ; about all these nearly is i 
fait ; and particularly about such of them as tbi 
dividuals are themselves desirous of, or think ( 
ought themselves to possess, or those things i 
possession of which thej are tbeniaeWes superitffl 
deficient in a trifling degree. 
S. Men Again, it is evident with whom men are envli 
likely to fgp jiijg j|(,g been, already slated in connexion [« 
what has gone betorej; since men envy thoseV 
Equal!, come near them in time, and place, and age, and ■ 

racter; whence the saying, "kindred to( 
Hivala. of envy'," Men also envy those with whom 8 
are at rivalry ; for they are rivals of those aM 
mentioned; but of those who existed ten thoa 
years back, or who may live ten thousand ] 
hence, or who are already dead, of these no 
the rival ; nor again of those who live at the P 
of Hercules'; nor of those of whom, in the opid 
either of themselves or of others, they are greatm 
inferiors ; nor again of those to whom they conoi 
themselves to be in a great degree superior ; witbl 
like indifference do they regard those [at allfl 
«. gaged] in pursuits of tliis description. And as W 
are aneuted by ambition in regard to rivals, 1 
competitors, and all, in a word, who are eager ■ 
the same objects, it raust follow that they envytf 
in an especial manner ; whence the saying, " pd 
7- The envies potter." And those who either succeed i 
BMceaf- difficulh/, or do not succeed at all, envy thoso-j 
8, ThoM ^'"i'^^sii quickly. Again, they envy those whoa 
whose quiaitions and success are a reproach to thei 
ntnes u anij tfieae are those who are near them, ( 
proaehto equals; for it becomes evident that they do t 
u. selves fail of success through their own fault, M 

' Thia apophthagm should eeem to justily the 
Cleobitlus,— K\.EDiauu^j>i D AMiai ipojYiiOiIi ir6 ti 

a ixflp^" T^U (Tl^ouXliu. SlobKUS. 

• nf^dcTOU^KTuf^r, fltioKOCOvjllc^nlETII. Philo. HJ 

V. i 2, p. 26. 
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thii, galling tliem, produces envy. And those who 9. 
cither possess or have acquired that which it would 
become themselves to possess, or which themselves 
had at one time acquired ; at least the old, on this 
acconat, envy the young. And those who have been H 
at considerable expense on an object, envy those who 
have expended little on the same object. But it is i: 
evident both with whom, and on what occasions, and 
with what dispositions people of this sort feel plea- 
sure; for they will be delighted, having in the con- 
trary circumstances that very temper, the which 
being vrithout, they are pained. So that if the T 
judges themselves shall have been wrought up into ^. 
this dispo»tion, while those who lay claim to our ei 
pity or to the acquisition of some good, are such as f 
have been described, it is evident that they will not ^ 
(drtftin pity at the hands of those on whom they de- 
paid for it 



Of Emvlattm. 

Hence likewise it will be evident both with what '. 
dispositions, and in regard to what objects, and of 
whom, persons are emulous. Because if emulation ii 
be " a sort of pain at the apparent ' presence of goods ^ 
which are held in honour, and which admit of one's 
gaining them himself, in the case of those naturally 
our equals ; felt, not because they are present to aa- 
other, but because they are not likewise present to 
one's self," (on which very account emulation is a vir- I' 
taoua feeling, and belongs to virtuous people, whereas ^ 
envy is a depraved feeling, and belongs to persona 
who are depraved ; for the one, by motion of his emu- 

' The merely opparent presence of thia deaoriplion of goods 
■■ raSIcient lo excite emuluion. The charncter ef the gooda 
which (his pBSBion has as iU object is entirely diireient from 
tliat which excites envy and indignBtion. 
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lation, sets himself to acquire the good ; while llie 
other, by motion of his envy, sets himself to cauK 
the dispaaaessioD of his neighbour). It must be, then, 
that persons who deem themselves worthy of goods 
which they do not possess, are apt to feel emulation; 
BiQce no oae arrogates to himself that which appears 
impossible : and hence the young and the high-spirit- 
ed are thus affected ; and also those to whom belong 
goods of auch a description oa to he worth the atten- 
tion of men in repute; these are wealth, number of 
friends, office, and whatever other goods are of lias 
kind ; for men feel emulous of such goods ; as though, 
because they properly belong to auch as are men of 
Tirtuous dispositions, it were matter of absolute right 
that themselves should be virtuous. Again, those are 
emuloua whom others esteem worthy of auuh goods: 
and those again whose ancestors, or relatiooa, or in- 
timate friends. Or whose tribe or city is held in es- 
teem about aoy point, such persona are apt to feel 
emulation on that point ; for they think they belong 
properly U> them, and that themselves are worthy of 

I But if those goods are matter of emulation whieh 
' are held in esteem, it must of course follow that the 
virtues are of this description ; and whatever things 
have a tendency to aid and benefit others ; since peo- 
ple honour virtuous people, and those who fiene^it 
them : likewise that all goods whatsoever, the enjoy- 
ment of which accrues to one's neighboura, are of this 
sort ; fur instance, wealth, and beauty, rather thu 
health. 

And it will also be evident who the persons XK 
who are objects of emulation ; since they who posscsi 
theae,and the like goods, become objeeta of emidaiiuni 
these goods are such as have been mentioned, for ex- 
ample, courage, wisdom, sovereignly; for those who 
ore sovereigns have a power of benefiting manj, 
Generals, orators, all, in fact, who have abihtiea tlua 
way [are objects of emulation]. And those whom 
many wish to resemble, or who have many acquaint- 
ances, or many friends. Or those whom many admire, 




om tbe}' dn themBelvea admire. Anti thn.' 
are pronouDced the prwsea and encom 
poeU and panegyrists*. Persons, however, of a 
Vnrj description, men despise ; for contempt 'u 
BMlraryof emulation; and the despising of the being g,, 
Bmulous, And it must be that persons so affected aa ^ 
to emulate certain persons, or to be themselves ob- 
JMla of emulation, are apt to feel contempt fur those 
things and persona who possess evils the contraries 
of those goods which are the objects of emulation. 
On which account men frequently despise the fortun- 
ate, when their good fortune is unconnected with 
those goods which are held in esteem. 

Of the means, then, by which the passions are ex- 
ited in the breast, and are allayed, one of the sources' 
mtof which means of persuasion arise, of these we 
UnduTe treated. 

^mqfa 

^l*ni consit 



CHAP. XII. 
tfU* Pauioni and HahtU of Die Young'. 



i next go over in detail the dispositions' of 1. 
sidering of what kind of a turn they are, in ' 
e to their passions, habits, ages, and fortunes. 

' Tliia description of orators were justly said to be Xnynyfia- 
♦«i (Xflyijue ypai^iiii ;) indeed it appeara from the third IJook, 
till epideictic oradoos ui general were intended rather for pt- 
fvnj than ncilalion. Speaking of the style uf epideic ' 
Wlora, he remarks, -ri Spyon auT^t iuiyuvait, lib. iii. ci 
16. f 6. 

' Vii. -rirra iraStfTiicti, the third branch of iriWii Irrlx 
See book L chap. ii. } 3, 4, 5. 

' This diacusaion of the diapositions of persona, under a f 
of the most atrilting ciroumalances of life, was promised in : 
Hist book (chnp. X. I, II). 

• " The word Sflii, taken in i 
tUof IhaC is hatritual and charaetfriilic s but it is oHen used in 
I limiled sense, for the habitual temper or dispoiilian." Twin- 
ing. Probably " hwnour," in the senae in which it has been 
defined by Beo Jonson, ccnics nearer to iSot than any word 
u our language -— 




I cbU anger, luet, and the like, by the name poM- 
sions; a bubject of which we have treated above. By 
the name habits, I designate virtues and vices : and 

!. of these we have treated above, both as to the points 
on which men form deliberate ciioice, and that to which 

- they give birth in action. And the ages are youth, 
prime, and old age. Qj fortune I mean, high birlb, 
and wealth, and abihtiea, and their oppoeitea ; and, 
in one word, good and bad fortune. 

Now the young are in their dispositions prone to 
desire, and of a character to effect what they desire. 
And they are in the highest degree apt to pursue the 
pleasures of love above all desires about which the 
body 13 concerned, and in these they are incontinent 
But they are prone to change, and fastidious in the 

. objects of their desires. And they desire with earn- 

■ estness, but speedily ceaae to desire ; for their wishes 
are keen, without being durable ; just like the hunger 

' and thirst of the sick. And they are passionate and 
irritable, and of a temperament to follow the impulse. 

'■ And they cannot overcome their anger ; for by reason 
of their ambition they do not endure a slight, but 
become indignant, and fancy themselves injured: and 
they are ambitious indeed of honour, but more so of 

i. victory ; for youth is desirous of superiority, and vic- 
tory is a sort of superiority. And of both these are 
they desirous in a higher degree than of gain ; but 
least of all are they desirous of gain^ by reason of 
their having never yet experienced want ; just ac- 
cording to the proverbial saying of Pittacus to Ani- 
phiaraus*. And they do not view things in a bad 

When some one peiruliar qiialit; 
Doth BO possess a man, t,)mt it dijth draw 
All his afiecls, bis spirits, and his powers, 
Id theii CDnfluctions, all lo run one way. 
This may he truly said to bt a kununir. 
Every Man out of bia Humoiu : ifheie see Whalley's note. 
' Power pleases the violent and proud : weailh delights tha 
placid and timorous. Youth lierefore flies at power, and ag« 
'i after riches. Johnson's Journey to the Hebiide^ 



]. 344, 



)t known what this saying of Pillacus wu. 



liglit,but in a good, hj reason of their never having 
jei been witnessea of mucli depravity. And ttiey Credos 
are credulous, from their never having yet been '""^ 
Qiuh imposed on. And they are sanguine in their B. 
Mpectations ; for like those who are alTeoted by 
wine, 80 tbe young are warmed by their nature ; and 
St the same time from their having never yet met 
mtt many repulses. Their lif^ too, for the moat Their lif. 
part, is one of hope ; for hope ia of that which is ^ ™^ 
yet to be, while memory ia of that which is passed : 
kt to the young that which is yet to be, is long j but 
tint which has passed, is short ; for in the early days 
of life they think they remember nothing, while tbey 
liope for every thing ; and they are easily imposed 
on, for the reason which has been stated ; because 
they soon cherish expectation. And they are brave 8. Bu!:^ 
'itiier to an excess ; for they are irritable and san- 
guine, qualities, the one whereof cancels fear, and 
tile oEh^ inspires courage ; for while no one who ia 
•Bected by anger ever ia afraid, the being in hope of 
Mme good ia a thing to give courage. And they are 10. Sun- 
bashful; for they do not as yet conceive the honour- '^' 
sble to be any thing distinct, but they have been 
^ucatad only under the establiatied usage of the 
state. And they are high-minded ; for they have not 11. High- 
« yet been humbled by the course of life, but are ^P'"'^™' 
uneiperienced in peremptory circumstances : again, 
high-mindedneaa ia the deeming one's self worthy of 
■Quchj and this belongs to persona of sanguine ex- 
patationa. And they prefer succeeding in an hon- 12- w;ih 
Mrable sense than in points of expediency ; for they Jg^"^" 
li'fi more in conformity to moral feeling than to mere 
•Sloulationa*; and calculation is of tbe expedient, 
nioral excellence, however, of that which is honour- 
itble. Again, they are fond of friends and companions 13. SodiL 
Wher than of their other compeers in age, by reason 
*f their delighting in social intercourse, and of their 
"M yet deciding on any thing iik reference to what is 

' ivfirr/idt is that one of the seven causes of bumui action 
^^stiteatt affects the ycung. They UH(a% act from ^u/iov ui 
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expedient ; bo that they do not decide on their frientb 
14. Their [upon that principle]. And all their errors are on 
errmi are tjje side of excess and too great earneatnesa, in oon- 
^ j,f travention of Chilo'a rule ; for the young carry everj- 
cxoera. thing to an excess ; for their friendships are in ex- 
cess, their hatreds are in excess, and they do ererf 
thing elae with the same degree of earnestness ; thef 
think also that they know every thing, and firmly 
asseverate that they do ; for tliis is the cause of theii 
16. Theii pushing every thing to an excess. And, in their 
™™''f trespasses, they trespass on the side of wantonness, 
rfde^iB "111 oot o^ malice. They are likewise prone to pity, 
not ma- from their conceiving every one to be good, aai 
^^'"^- more worthy than in fact he ia^ for they measuM 
_in°^ othera by the standard of their own guiltlessness ; M 
that they conceive them to be suffering what they io 
16. Are not deserve. And they are fond of mirth, on which 
mcifiilly account they are also of a facetious tum^; for face- 
^ ""' tiousness is chastened forwardness of manner. 
Such, then, is the disposition of the young. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Of the Paasioni and SabUs of those adeaneed in Lift. 

l.Charac- BoT those who are advanced in life, and who have 
ter of the passed their prime, are of dispositions in most pmnU 

• Vide note', chap. liii. p. 151. 

' E^Tpu-AfXai. I Ieddw no WDid in our langUBge of NimilRT 
noraf significadon in wliich the melaphoncal idlusinn to tpirm, 
IhB fvm, or easy adaptation of manner, i^ preeerved, unlesa in- 
deed Minshew be correct in Lis etymalogj of fiiuwnu, wMcb, 
according to him, is derived from the Gtrman vord baoghiBa^ 
i. ri.EitLta, and refers to the article ^IioTif for further esplan- 
tttion. If this etymology be true, then Milton'3 eipressiDn, 
6uztMn, blythe, and dtbonnain, though applied rather to female 
than manly grace, will convey a notion of what ia here in- 
tended by Aristotle. But eee Minshew, p. 106, edit. 1627. 
In the Ethica, b. 4, ho compares tirfiairMa lo gracefiilneaa o( 
person ; which, in eonformity witli the notions of most ancdent 
writam, he seems to think only diBCDTershle in moMm, not it 
mL Compare aUo " Crito, or a Dialogue oa Beauty." '~ 



^_^ y opposite of these. Since by reason of their 
tming lived many years, and having been deceived 
in a greater number of inatancea, and having mis- 
taken, by reason, too, that the minority of human 
affairs are but worthless, they neither positively as- T 
severate any thing, and they err in every thing more ?' 
on the side of defect than they ought. And they a, 
(tlwBya " suppose," but never "know" certainly; 
and, questioning every thing, they always subjoin a 
"perhaps," or a "possibly." And they talk of every 
tlung in this undecisive tone, asserting nothing de- 
casively. And they are apt to view things in an 
unfaTourable light \ for a disposition thus to view 
things, is the judging of every thing on the worse 
»de. Moreover they are apt to be suspicious from 
distrust, and they are distrustful from their expe- 
rience. And on this accouiit they neither love nor 
hate with great eameatnesa ; but, conformably to the 
remark of Bias, they both love aa though about to 
bate, and hate as though about to love. And they 
are pusillanimous, from tbeir having been humbled 
by the course of life ; for they raise their desires to 
nothing great or vast, but to things only which con- 
duce to support of life. And they are illiberal ; for 
property is one of the necessaries ; and they are at 
the same time aware, from their experience, of the 
difficulty of its acquisition, and of the ease with 
which it is lost. And they are timid and apprehen- 
Mve of every thing ; for their disposition is the 
reverse of that of the young ; for they have been 
chilled by years, but the young are warm in their 
temperament ; so that their age has paved the way 
to timidity ; for fear is a certain kind of chill. And 
they are attached to life, and particularly at its last 
dosing day, from the circumstance that desire is of 
some object which is absent, and that men more espe- 
(rially desire that of which they stand in need. And 
they have self-love more than is fitting ; for this too 
is a kind of littleness of spirit. And they live in a 
greater degree than they ought by the standard of 
expediency, and not of what is honourable, by reason 
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of their self-love: forwhat is expedient is good reh- 
lively, to one's self ; but what is honourable is good 
abiolutely. And thej are inaensibli! to shame, rather 
than liable to be affected by il ; for on acuount of 
their not holding equally in esteem the honourable 
and the expedient, they despise appearances. Again, 
they are not easily inspired with hope, on account of 
their experience ; for the m^ority of things are but 
paltry J wherefore the generality turn out inferior to 
the expectation ; and once more on account of their 
timidity [they ai-e opt to despond]. And they live 
more in memory than in hope ; for the remnant ot 
life is brief, hat what has passed is considerable ; and 
hope indeed is of what is to come ; whereas memory 
is of things gone by; the very reason this, of their 
garrulity ; for they never cease talking of that which 
has taken place, since they are delighted in awaken- 
ing the recollections of things. And their anger is 
keen, but faint. And their desires have, some, aban- 
doned them, the others are faint ; so that neither are 
they liable to the influence of desire, nor apt to act 
ia conformity to it, but with a view to gain ; on 
which account men of this age appear to be naturally 
temperate, for both their desires have relaxed, and 
they are enslaved to gain. And they live more by 
calculation ' than by moral feeling ; for calculation ia 
of expediency, but moral feeling is of virtue. And, 
in their trespasses, they trespass on the side of ma- 
lice, not of wanton insolence. The old have more- 
over a tendency to pity, but not on the same principle 
with the young ; for the latter are thus disposed from 
their love of iiuman nature, the former from their 
imbecility ; since they consider the endurance of 
every calamity at hand to them, and this was laid 
down as a principle of pity'. Whence they are que- 

' Their principles of action are the venr contraries of Uioae 
which principally influence the young ; toav and Xoyitffiiv be- 
ing the usual Bpringa of acliou in the man of advanced life. 

' The two leading principles of pity were stated to be. aow- 
Hcfion that the lufferer u tmdeierving fchai he Kiffert, and ihsl 
you consider yourulf liable to be placed in lirailar dreumttatuei. 
It iras un the fonoer of Ihese piinciples that the young weicstaMd 
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nhnu, and neither facetious, nor fond of mirth ; for 
(uerulouanesa is the very reverse of fondneas for 
mirth. 

Such, then, are the dispositions of the young, and I6. H 
of those in advanced life^. So that, as all welcome ^^^' 
Bn address worded to their own disposition, and a these 
fpeiker who resembles themselves, it is clear by era- rao'^' 
ploying hia oration in what way the orator will ap- 
pear of this description, as regards himself and what 
iewyB. 



(fflhe Dispositions of Feriont in their mature Age, 

Tbose who are in their prime will, it is evident, be l.Chmwj- 

O a mean in point of disposition between these, sub- J^^S' 

*f»ctmg the excesses of each: being neither rash in 

to great a degree, (for rashness is of this description, 

j. e. la excess,) nor loo much given to fear, but keep- They are 

'tig tLemselves right in respect to both. Neither "operate. 

PWog confidence in all, nor distrusting all, but judg- 

^ rather in conformity to the truth. Neither living 

with a view solely to what is honourable, nor with 

sviewonly to expediency, but with a respect to both. 

■And conformed neither to penurious parsimony, nor 

to extravagance, but to what is fitting. With the 3. 

SMne equaUty do they carry themaelvea also in respect 

to anger and to desire. And they are of a tempering Are spi- 

coobeBa joined with spirit, and are spirited not with- ^^^i'* 

to be apt to pity ; because they take a &.Toural)le tiew of hu- 

min nature. The old are equany liable lo be affetled by that 

Waaon, but it ia on the latter principle ; for though tiicy view 

Diumn nature in an tmikvourable light, yet hare they so strong 

a sense of tbeir own liabilily to Eufferin^, that they are led to 

Conmiaerate others. Compare chap. viii. ^ 7: and chap. lii. j 15. 

I ' In the Hojnbler, No. 196, the change of aentimenta usoal 

' u nen advance Irom youth 1u age is beautifully traced j and 

I fcrhole paper affords a sttiking illustratioa of the subject 

tKaled in Inii and the preceding chapter. 
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out temperate codlness : for in the young 
elderly peraona these qualitiea are separated 
the joung are spirited, and of an intemperata raab- 
neaa, while elderly persona are of a chastened spirit 
and timid. And thus, in a word, whatever adTSD- 
tages youth and age liave divided between them, thA 
middle age possesses both ; and in whatever respects 
they are either in excess or defect, in all these it bolda 
a mean and what is fitting. 

But the body is in its prime from the age of thirty 
^^^ o five and thirty ; and the mind atiout the age ot 
tLodmiod. forty-nine. Let thus much, then, have been said re- 
specting youth, and old and matnre age, and the di»— 
positions wliich they severally are of. 



of life for , 
the body 



3^ eharacteriatic Diapositions of Fersotu of hyh I 



I 



1. Chirac- Bdt let US treat of the goods of fortune next in orde^K^i 
ot'^b'^'* *" iiany of them at least as influence the dispoaitioc::*^' 
bink of men in any particular way. 

2. Ambi- Now it ia the diapoeition of high birth, that its po^*" 
'"'"*'■ sesflor is more ambitious than others ; for all, wh^s" 

any poaaession is realized to them, are wont to a*5" 
Contemp- cumulate upon it. But high birth ia nobility of fl*J- 
*™™- cestry ; and it is apt to indulge in contempt even oC 
those who are as good as ita own ancestors ; because 
distinctions, in proportion aa they are more remote 
rather than recent, are held io greater esteem, and 
afford a ready plea for arrogance. 

But, tioble, ia an appellation referring to excellence 
^^^^ of birth ! whereas, generojii refers to one's not iJe- | 

Uic noble generating from the nature [of his ancestry] ; w 
Binl gent- generally speaking, ia not the case with the n 
""" but the mnjority of them are ordinary persons, 
neraauns there ia a kind of richness of produce in the gei 
of man tions of manjust as there 19 in that which arises fi 
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; and at times, slioiild the stock be good, o 
le in a family at intervals extraordinary per- ' 
a tad afterwords it again relaxes. And a t'lmii- 
HitRiUiant talent run wild into dispositions bor- 
i madness ' ; as in the instancns of the 
lots of Alcibiadea, and Dionyuiis the elder ; 
e of sedate wisdom, into stupidity and duU 
■MRi as in the instances of the descendants of Ci' 
BUM, and Pericles, and Socrates, 



3!ta Dtipotilioti* coneeqtient on Tfeaith, 

Any one, without any great penetration, may distin- i.Charao- 
' gniaii the dispositions consequent on wealth; for *^^°',t'>* 
[its possessors] are insolent and overbearing, from T'' , ^' 
Wng tainted in a certain way by the getting of 
'bar wealth. For they are affected as though they 
POBse&sed every good ; since wealth is a sort of 
standard of the worth of other things ; whence every 
thing seems to be purchaseable by it. And they 3. 
•re affectedly delicate and purse-proud ; they are Fnrtidi- 
•liM delicate on account of their luxurious lives, and <""■ 
the display they make of their prosperity. They are Purae- 
putse-proud, and violate the rules of good breeding^, proud. 

' Miw.jtcoTt/in. In conneiion with this word it should be 
home in mind, that the Gretka were acoustomtd to consider 
^tn land of ectliueiaetic impetuosity as a species of niodnf u. 
SreTwiniEg on the Poetics, note 140. 

' IAdijcdi, the inhabilanta of Soli in Cilicia, whose cormp- 
^ou of the Greek language became proverbial. The word 
■u used also to designate those who were guilty of jmpro- 
piiely in eondaci, aa well as in ixpremion. Mussiugei, in enu- 
nenUng Bome instances of ill bceeding, usee the expression. 
He ne'er observed you 
To twill a dish about, you did not like of, 
All being pleasing to you ; or to take 

Wbidi is a mUeisoi at another's table, etc. 

Unnatural Combat, act iii. ii:, 1. 
*w tmi Ben Jonion's Fox, lol. iiL p. ill. 
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from the circumstance that every one is wont to 
dweh upon that which is beloved and admired by 
liim, and because thej think that others are emulous 
of that, of which they are themselves. But at the 
Bame time they are tlms afiected reasonably enough ; 
for many are they who need the aid of men of pro- 
perty. Whence, too, that remark of Simonides 
addreaaed to the wife of Hiero respecting the wealthy 
and the wise ; for when slie asked him, " whether it 
were better to have been born wealthy or wiae," he 
replied, "wealthy; for," he said, "he used to see 
the wise hanging on at the doors of the wealthy." 
3. Am- And [it is a characteriatie of the rich] that they 
^e and ^^t^^m themselvea worthy of being in office ; for 
power. they consider themselves possessed of that on ac- 
count of which they are entitled to be in office. And, 
in a word, the disposition of the rich is that of a ibol 
amid prosperity. 
*• ^^^' However, the dispositions of those who are but 
tw^nUie ^^^^7 '^''^''' ^^^ i^f those who have been so from of 
newly old, are different ; inasmuch as those who have re- 
mband cently become rich' have all these faults in a greater 
ha™been *"<^ ^ worse degree ; for the having recently beconM 
ao irom of rich is as it were an inexpertness in wealth. And 
^^ they are guilty of offences, not of a malicious natare, 

but such as are either ofiencea of contumely or in- 
temperance ; for instance, in the ca^ of assault or 
adultery. 

' It ia on thia principle that Clytemneslra congratulates C«- 
aandra on being the alave of an ancient family, Tatltei than ODB 
recently advanced in tbe ivoild : — 



j£scb. Agam. 1010. 
Vide illuslrationa La Symmona'a Translation, p. 97. Sse 
Jolmson'a Life of Savage, p. 338, toI. vii. edit. 1823, of bit 



works; Eiamples, etc. See ^3ch. Proi 
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CHAP. xvn. 

IHtpoailiona of Men in Power, and of the Ibrlunirit. 

Aj^D m the same way on the subject of power, the !■ Cliaraa 
ittioet striking almost of its dispoaitions are evident ; ^Jq^^" 
for of these power has aome in common with wealth, rescmUei 
*Od others which are better. For men in power are ^« ™hi 
!.*nore ambitious and more manly in their dispositions are mwa 
'than the wealthy ; from their aiming at all duties ambi- 
"W'liMsoever, which from their power they have the °'""' 
means of discharging. And they are less given to Bioalj. 
trifling, because, firomaneceaaityof looking carefully 2. 
■to their power, they are constrained to a diligent at- ^^^ 
tention. And they comport themselves with a dig- 4. Are 
I siity which is conciliatory rather than repulsive ; for dienifieA 
' thdr claims for dignity render them more conspicuous ; 
' on which account, they bear themselves moderately ; 
but conciliatory dignity is a softened and graceful 
■edaleness. And, if they do transgress the bounds 
ofrigbt, it is not in small points, hut in those which 
are of importance, that they are guilty. 

But good fortune, according to its constituents, is 5. Cimrao- 
of the disposition of the states which have been de- f^^^a^! 
*5ibed ) since those which appear to be the greatest 
"(Stances of good fortune resolve themselves ulti- 
"■Wely into these states : and, besides these, to the 
excellence of one's progeny, and to personal advan- 
l^ges. But men are usually more overbearing and 6. Oxet- 
uiwnsiderate in consequence of prosperity. But one '"^"""B' 
•Hspoaition, and that most excellent, is a concomitant 
"fgood fortune, viz. that the fortunate are lovers of 
'I's gods, and are disposed toward the deity with a Yet re- 
'"t of confidence, in consequence of the goods which ^E""^ 
''Si'e accrued to them from fortune. 

The subject, then, of the dispositions as they con- 
j^ to age and to fortune has been discussed ; for 
opposites of my remarks the opposite sub- 
be evident ; the subject, for example, of the 
n of a poor, or unfortunate person, or of one 
power. 
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Oratory, 



n to all the apeciei ^ I' 



But since tbe use of persuasive orationB Las a refer- 
" ence to the forming a. decision (since on queationg 
ivhich we lire acquainted with, and have decided on, 
there is no furtlier need of an oration) ; and as this ia 
their use, whether addressing his speech to a single 
iudividual, the speaker endeavours to exhort or dia- 
Bunde (wliich i\uij do who admonish or persuade; 
since that individaal ia in no less degree a judges 
because the person [be he who he may], whomsoever 
we want to persuade is, once for all, a judge); and 
also if one be speaking against an adversary, or on 
any supposed question, it has equally [a reference to 
decision] ; (for one needs must employ a speech, and 
sweep away objections against which, as against an 
adversary, he directs his address); this isjust as much 
the case in demonstrative oratory (since the speech 
commends itself to the listener just as though to a 
judge). But he alone issirici/ya judge, who deciJea 
on the questions at issue in civil' controversies : sincQ 
both forensic questions, and those on which men de- 
liberate, are agitated as to how they stand. But of 
dispositions, as they are affected by the constitutiona 
of states, we have epoken above. So that the nieana 
will now have been distinctly unfolded, both how, 
and by the use of what things, we may render our 
addresses ethical. 
L But as there was, in each species of orations, a cer- 
tain distinct end proposed ; and aa respecting all of 
them some ideas and propositions have been ascer- 
tained, out of which the deliberative, demoDstratiye, 
and judicial orators dednce theirmeans of persuading; 
and as, in addition to these, the means by which it is 
possible for us to render our speeches ethical, have 
been developed ; it merely remains, that we go oTet 

' Under the Word iroXiTKit, he seems, according to Victim 
tiUB, lt> embmue judiuinl ne tceW as doliberatire questions. 
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r In detail the topica which are common to the three 
species of oratory': for it is necessary that every 3 
orator should connect with his speech the topica of „ 
possibility or impossibility ; and lor some it will be i. 
Decessary to attempt to show that certain things will f 
take place, and for others that they have taken place, i, 
And again, the topic of greatness is common to all *- 
oratory j for every orator, whether he exhort or dia- ^ 
suade, praise or blame, accuse or defend, avails him- a 
self of amplification and diminution. " 

Let us also, after these points have been explained, R 
attempt to treat of enthymema in general (if we are ti 
in posaesaion of any thing on the subject) and of ex- "' 
amplea ; in order that by subjoining what remains ^ 
we may make good our originaJ proposal. ai 

But of these common topics, amplification is most 
congenial to demonstrative oratory, as has been re- 
marked ; possibility, as relating to the past, to ju- 
dicial^j since on what has been its decision is made ; 
but possibility, as relating to the future, is moat COU" 
genial to deliberative. 



Qf Things Poaeible and Impossible. 

First, then, let us speak of things possible and those 1 
which are imposaible. [J 

If then it be possible that one contrary should ex- fj 
iBt, or be called into existence, the other contrary will b 
also appear to be possible ; for instance, if it be ? 
possible for a man to be convalescent, it also is « 
posuble for him to be sick ; for the effective power ? 
of contrariea, inaamnch as they are contraries, is the " 

■ "We may, if we please, conaider thifl as Uie airoSo^ta of the 
•WitetiGe ; and all the preiiouB claases aa 90 many dUtioct pa- 
lealluses ; at the author or the Analysis has done, p. 101. 

• Thi* discussion of possibiUty was promised in Iho couiM 
ei what be said on judicial oiabn;. book i. chap. lii. J 3. 
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same. If, of two similar things, the one be posaible^ 
the other which is similar will be poaaibie also. If 
the more difficult be possible, so will aldo that whicli 
is easier. And if it be possible for a thing to be pro- 
duced in a. state of escellence or beauty, it also is 
poasihie for it (« be produced under general circum- 
stances i for it is more difficult for a building to b^ 
made beautiful, than simply a building. And ixx 
whatever case the comraencement is poasible, tl»^ 
fulfilment abo is possible': for of things which are 
impossible, none either take place or begin to do bo i 
for instance, it neither u the case, that the diameter 
of a square ia cominensurable with the side, neithe*' 
will it ever begirt to be so. Also, whei-efer the ful- 
filment is possible, so is the commencement ; since 
every thing proceeds from a beginning. And if tti© 
subsequent in being or production be possible, so also 
ia the antecedent : if, for example, it be possible tliat 
a man should be produced, so also is it that a ehild 
should, since it is antecedent in its production : again, 
if it be possible for a child, so is it also for a man to 
be produced ; on the principle that the former ia a 
commencement. Things likewise are possible, of 
wliich there is a natural love or desire ; for no one 
loves wl>at is impossible, neither desires it, for the 
moat part at least. Also, any thing which ia the 
subject of an art or science, ia possible both to exirt 

)_ and to be produced. Likewise any thing whatso- 
ever, the principle of whose production resides in 
those whom we can compel or persuade ; such are 
those whose supeHora, or lords, or friends we are. 

■i And wherever the partt are possible, so also is the 

' whole. Wherever again the whole is possible, so also 
are tho parts, generally speaking : for if the latchet, 

^ the forepart, and the upperleather of the shoe admit 
of being brought into being, so iilso do the shoes 
themselves : and if the ahoes, then also the latchet, 

' Thiia it is itrgiied, that if all may receive Uie diix^ of I^ 
generatian, baptism ; all may receive iLn rlKat, sulvition. 
Baptism ia expressly called by St. Basil, iipx4 f"^ lo^' "f^ 
fiiimafui. De Bpii. Sanct. c 10, 
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the forepart, and upperleuther'; also, if the genus be 11. If tl" 
ol' the number of Ihinga possible, eo also will be the ^^^ 
Bpwiea; and if the species, ao also the genua: for spedi*; 
Msmple, if a vessel can be produced, so can a ■'"' ^i™ 
Itireme; and if a trireme, ao can a. vesaet. And if, JS""' 
of things which have a natural relation to each other, 
tbe one be possible, bo is also the other ; as if the 
double be possible, so hIso is the half ; and if the 
Uf, BO also is the double. And if a thing admits of '^.' ^'' 
bang brought into being without art or preparation, ^ ^jJJ.^ 
a/frA'ort it will admit of it hy the help of art and with art, 
•Ittrition. On which principle too it has been re- 
Mfked by Agatho, " Yes, truly, in some things you 
■nustfare just as fortune goes ; other things there are 
■hieh attach to us by necessity and art." Also, if l*-. If""- 
"f thing be possible to persona who are worse, or j^t"^^ 
tw iuferiors, or less prudent, much more will it alao eansup*- 
1* possible to their opposites ; just as laocrates said, """■ 
Uut " it would be strange if Euthynus learnt it, and 
bewre not able to find it out." 

With regard, however, to things impossible, it ia iS.Thing* 
pUin that they result from the contraries of the ^"'^Uib 
■t>ove-mentioDed principles. opposite. 

Qnestions as to the actual occurrence of any thing, 16. Se- 
ws to be viewed under the following considerations. J^^^^ 
For, in the first place, if that which had a less natural taken 
twdeiicy to occur, has occurred ; tlien may that have p'u™. 
•OCOrred which had a greater tendency. And if that 17. When 
which is wont to take place subsequently, has taken '^.^t^, 
plue, that also has taken place which usually does buppra- 
primarily: if, for instance, u man has forgotten, then ei 
■Isomust he at some time have learnt that [of which 
he is now forgetful]. Also, if a man was able and 1^. Iftl" 
■rilling, he achieved the deed ; for ali men when, being ^jj^iJ"" 
■rilling, they have power, proceed to act ; for there is 
nothing in their way, If, moreover, a man was willing 
■nd b^ no external impediment. li', again, the act 19. And 

' The admirers of Sleme will do well, on rending this pfls- 
Jte, lo LoTTuW a. hint lium him, and cumiult the learned Al- 
bwtiuiRubeniuiSUpouil.or at least some one ot the many great 
WlhoiitieB mentioned ciup. 19, roh ri, of Tiislram Shandy. 
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WA3 possible, and be was under the intliience oCf 
ger'. And if it was possible, and he [the pare 
quaation] was influenced by lust ! for, generally 81 
lag, men, if they have the power, execute thdj 
wliich they are desirous i the bad from weakncq 
principle ; and the virtuous because they desin 
jecta compatible with virtue. Also, if a man v 
the point of bringing the thing into action a 
doing it ; since the probabili^ is, that he who w 
the eve of acting, did moreover really act. Al 
all those things have taken place which naturally 
our, either as preparatory to, or on account of th(A 
ourrence in question ; as for instance, if it baa Ufl 
ened, it has also thundered; and if he Bttempta 
ha has also achieved it. And if all those t' 
which naturally occur subsequently, and that o: 
count of which the deed is done, have taken place, 
then has also the prior to them and that which is tlie 
cause taken place : if, for instance, It has thundered, 
it has also liglitened ; and if he acted, he also attempt- 
ed. Of all this number there are some thus subse- 
quent oi necessity; others however merely ffeneralfy. 
With regard, however, to the non -occurrence of 
things, the considerations applicable will be plain from 
the contraries of those above stated. 

Also with regard to what will happen, matters will 
become evident from the same considerations ; for 
that which is within the power and the wishes of any 
one will take place. Also things which are suI^ecU 

; ofluat,anger, and reasonings, accompanied by power*. 
On this account, too, if persons be on the onset or on 
the eve of doing any thing, it will be done : for, ge- 
nerally speaking, things which are on tlio point of 
taking place occur, rather than those which are wot 

e Also, if all those tilings have preceded which natur- 
ally occur before ; for instance, if it lowers, there it 

„ a probability that it will rain. Alao, if that has hap- 
pened which is on account of the thing in question, 

' Compare ahap. 
' Fulmen eat ubj i 



urn potettate Imbitat Iracundla. roUini 
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t is probable that that will also happen ; for instanue, 
f there be a foandation, it is probable that there will 
■Iso be a house. 

The subject of greatness and sinalliiess in regard M. 
to affairs, also of the degrees of greater and less, and J'/'^J'^^' 
Bf things great and small in general, is clear to us from great ud 
vliat hss been said. For, in the discussion of deliber- small. 
Uire oratorj, the doctrine of the greatness of goads 
^aa been stated, and respecting the greater and less 
pn the abstract. So that as with respect to each class 
of speeches the proposed end is a good ; (for instance, 
(he expedient, — the honourable, — and the just ;) it is 
rvident that by every orator, his means of amplifica- 
ion are to be arrived at through the medium of these. 
ftut to institute, besides this, a further inquiry into 27. 
ite sabject of greatness and of excess in the abstract, 
it to t^k idly; since particular cases are more com- 
^etely applicable to use than mere generalities. 

On the subject, then, of what is possible and im- 
possible, — and whether the fact has or has not oc- 
BUTTecl, — wiH or icill not occur, and moreover on the 
■iibject of greatness and sraoliness in regard to affairs, 
let thus much have be«n said. 
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—TiotD many species there are of them, i 
Mr, and vrhen we are to employ them. 
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I have already treated of such as are 

And these common means of persuasion 

a species, example and enthymem : for the 

is part of an enthymem. Let us then drat 2. 

cample ; for the example is correspondent " 

to induction ; and induction is a principle. 

But of examples there are two species ; for one T 
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species of example is the quoting res! matters of fiujt 

which have actually taken place ; another ia the talni' 

catiDg them yoaraelf; and of this method, one speciea 

ia iUuBtralion, the other fable i like those of .Xeof 

and the African legends. Again', example is some- 

what of this description, as if one were to assert that 

"h!^ ■ *''* *'^** ought to set itself in order against the king, 

Tm™. and not to ^ow him tomakehimself master of Egypt; 

^ii\ii. and this, because aforetime Darius passed not into 

il \dyos. Greece, before that he had seized that country; but 

lamp e. ^y^^^ ^^ j^^ seized it, he passed across ; bo that the 

present king, should he seize Egypt, will p«as oier; 

on which account he ia not to be permitted. 

4. lUiu- Illustration is of the nature of Socrates's dis- 

Sratioa. courses : for instance, were one to say that it is not 

fitting that magistrates chosen by lot should he in 

office ; for it is jnst the same thing as though one 

were to pick out wrestlera by lot ; not taking snch 

as are able to contend, but those on whom the lot 

may fall : or as though men were to draw lota for 

that person of the crew whom it might befit to take 

the helm ; as if it became the person on whom tiw 

lot fell, and not him who understood the art, 

t. FaUs. But fable is such as that of Stesichorus in oppai- 

tion to Phftlaris, and that of -S^op in behalf of tha 

demagogue. For Stesichorus, when the citiaens of 

Himera had ehosen Plialaris* genera! with absdute 

powers, and were on the eve of assigning him a body 

guard, after other things which he said, related lo 

them a fable ; " That a horse was sole master of a 

meadow j but that on a stag's coming in and spoiling 

the pasture, in his wish to be avenged of the stag, 

he asked some man whether he should be able, io 
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nqsnction with him, to chastise the stag. Tlie man 
"^■"^that he would be able] if he would take the 
' 1 himBelf were to mount him with his datta. 
liowever, he had agreed to this, and the man 

:8iouDted, the horse, instead of being revenged, 

WM himself already the alave of the man. And io 
tlie same way do you also (says he) look to it, lest, 
in your wish to avcDge yourselves on your enemies, 
you suffer in the same way as the horse ; for abeady, 
through your choice of a commander wilh indepeud- 
tBl power, you have the bit in your mouths : but 
if joa assign him a body guard, and permit him to 
noimt into the saddle, you will become, from that 
oiomeDt forth, the slaves of Pbalaris." 

And .^^p, when pleading at Samos in behalf of S. 
1 demagogue who was tried for his life, said, " That 
1 fox in crossing a river was thrust out of her course 
inbi ■ drain, and that, being unable to get out, she 
m harassed for a long time, many horse leeches 
having got hold of her ; hut a hedgehog wandering 
by, when he saw her, taking compassion on her, 
uked whether he should pick off the horse leeches 
from her ; that the fox however would not permit 
him; but on his asking why, she replied, 'Because 
these are indeed already filled from me, and now 
sack but a little blood ; if, however, you should pick 
them off, others, who are hungry, coming up will 
drain off the little blood which remains. But (said 
he), Oh Samians, thus also does this man no longer 
injure you ; for he is wealthy ; should you, however, 
pdt him to death, others who are poor will come, 
who will exhaust you while they filch the public 
money." 

But fables are adapted to deliberative oratory, and 7. Fables 
possess this advantage ; that to hit upon facts which ff'th^S^ 
have (leeurred in point is difficult ; hut with regard uboratiT* 
ta fables it ia comparatively easy. For an orator orator: 
ought to construct them just as he does his iUuatra- 
ilMIB. if he he able to discover the point of similitude, 
which will be easy if he be of a philosophical 
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1. yttaag turn of mind'. Cases, then, in the shape of fabia 
'"^' are tlie easier to bring forward j but those a 

availing with a view to deliberation, which are j 

upon the ground of facts ; because, generallj' e\ 

ing, the future resemblea the past*. 
t.Hewhc It will, moreover, be right for one who has I 
'''ij"' entbyraeras to employ his examples like poBitivi 
menu will proofs ; since the persuasive efQcocy of your speech 
iiBocxam- will be produced by them: but one who posaeases 
ptmili [enthymema] should employ them like evidence, put- 
sod put ting them forward after iiis enthymema, in way of ft 
themfint. conclusion. Because, if they be put first, they bear 
1„, ,Q. resemblance to induction ; and induction, except in 
ihjmonM few instances, is not proper to rhetoric ; whereas 
a^lMM "'''^" P"' '" "' '^^ ^"^> *''^7 reaemble evidence ; and 
t«^a. a witness in every case influences belief. On which 
vim, and account, there is moreover a necessity imposed on 
g^ ^^ him who puts them ^rH of citing many ; for bira, 

however, who states them in conclusion even one ia 

sufficient ; for a credible witness, though but single, 

is serviceable. 

The number, then, of the species of examples, 

how many they are, and how and when they are to 

be used, has been stated. 

' Ho it^in icmBj-ka on the futility here ascribed to mini)! 
of B philufiopliiciil turn, whun, In e))eikiiig of mtlapheis, b» 
remarka, tJ 3>idiih> «al iv noXi tUx"'^' ^'"p"', tiffTDxou,lib. 

* Tliis ia the principle on which he has all along recom- 
mended examplt ea moie peculiarly available to tte Tie'm uf 
the deliberative orator. At the end of hia jllnatrations of tl.e 
anbject of demoDBtralivB rhetoric, after staling amplification to 
be more proper to it than either of the other common mean* 
of persUftBion, he auya, -ri irapaiilyiiicra tow o-ii,ii(JouXii-riita«' 
Ak yiLp Twc vpoytyano^iBv Til ttlWarra KaTatiairriuoimioi Kpt- 
naiiiii, lib. i. cap. ix. i 40. Neither, aays he, (cap. ir. J 8,) 
ouehl the orator to rely on the result of hia own observation, 
iXk' avayntuou Km tAjt irapA to7i ^XAojf eupii^inav Ivrofiui* 
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(J^ l&rai Seatitienla, — urhat they are, and of how many 
iptcia, — how they are to be ernployed, — and what adrtaa- 
laga iAey possess. 

On the aabject of the nae of maxims, afl:er it haa i.Mbubi, 
1>MD stated what a. maxim is, it will moat easily be- y™"/"!' 
coiDBdear both in what cases, on what occasions, and 
what persona it beSts to avail themselves of the 
emmciatioQ of maxims in their speeches. 

Now the maxim ie an assertion, and yet not re- 2. Itsdefl. 
spectirg particulars, as what kind of person Iphi- "■■''"^ 
craKa wa^ but on some general subject ; neither is 
It on every general subject ', as, that what is straight 
19 opposed to what is curved; but it is respecting as 
lUDj subjects as moral conduct is concerned about, 
ind as are objects of choice or avoidance in acting. 
So that, OS the enthyraem is a form of reasoning Concln- 
"sar/y [confined] to this description of subjects, both '""" °^ 
t!te conclusions of enthymema and their premises, thnncini 
•fter the syllogistic form has been done away, be- are mai- 
Domemasiina*. Take an instance : " A man who is "™- 

I HiTing told you that maxims are ceilain general propo- 
tioiu, he cautions you iigainst supposing that every general 
n^oailion deserves this appellation. For example, mallie- 
Weal tnithB are aaserted in propositions, general enongh it 
>" true, wMch however do not come up lo the notion which 
Arijtofle would have you form of the yv&ixti. I hardly know 
'ietier it be allowable to attempt an eiplaQatiqn of Aristotle 
bun a popular comedy ; but those readers who remember the 
Wiool for Scandal, may probably derive some illustration of 
lllis labject from the ' tentimenU^ there put in the mouth of 
intph Surface; e. g, ■' The heart that is conecious of ito own 
islegrity, is ever slow to credit another's treachery." Act ir. 

' In other words, the raaiim is to the enlhymem what pro- 
portions are to syllogisms. Not to every enthymem does the 
yuA/ifl hold tliis reUlion, but to such only as ars rnversant 
■id "the actions and passions of common life." Aristotto 
' his not ventured lo tell ns that all enlhj-mcms relate to thesa 
1 ratijects; bo saya only that '■ nearly" all ot them are so c«i- 
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in hia sound mind never ought to educate hiB chil- 
dren so as to be too highly skilled^." Now this is a 
raaxini : hut if the reason, and tlie cause why ha 
should not do so, he added, the whole [conjoinllyjwill 

bonome an enthymemj thus, " for b^idea 

the indolence which they contract, they will attach 
to themselves the bitter jealousy of the citiEens." 
Again, this : " Th^-e is not a. man who in eveij 
respect is happy*:" and the following: "There ia 
not one of all mankind who is free^" are nuunms; 
and the last becomes an entbymem, if added to the 

following proposition, " for either he is the 

slave of money or of fortune." 
1 If, then, the maxim be what it has been described, 
'^ there will ne<!e3sarily be four kinds of maxims: foe 
either they will be icith the annexed reason, or wiA- 
' out it. Now the maxims which need proof are all 
"■ such as assert any thing which contravenes received 
II. opinion, or is doubtful ; bat those which state nothing 
contrary to people's notions [do well enough] with- 
>. out the addition of proof. And of tbese last it GUI' 
not hut be that some will need no proof*, irom thar 
having beenpreiiioHs/^ knoicn ; as, " The best thing 
for a man, as it seems to me at least, is health ;" — he- 
cause to nine-tenths of mankind this seems to be tbe 
case : and that others simulianeousli/ toiik their bting 
uttered become evident to such as turn their attention 
to them ; as, " There is no lover who does not alwafS 
I love." And again, of those which have proof Bub- 
' joined, some are a part of an entbymem, just as, " A 
man who is in his sound mind never ought," etc 
Others are essentially enthymems, and not part of 
an entbymem ; the which obtain more than any 
other species. And these are all those in which the 
reason for what is asserted appears wrought in, as 
' Euripides, Medea, 294. 

* From a lost drama, of Enripidea, entitled SthenobCEl. 

* Euripides, Heunba, 8li4. 

* I hare ventured thus to render iiriXorot; for IhatBCWiil 
Aristolle*»i meaning, ia evident ^m his having himself nMd 
■'■•odfifur, at the beginning of tie seclion, to denotr; the BUM 
thing. 



b this maxim: "Being yourself a tnortd, do not Theselut 
cherish inuoortal wrath:" — for the assertion that, "^"""'^ 
"oDeought not always to cberiah wrath," ia » maxim; 
tbll, howeyer, which is added, viz. " because you 
MB t, mortal," atati-a the reason why. Similar to 
which is the following : " It is fitting that a mortal 
conceive mortal notional, not that a being destined to 
teith should think of what is immortal ^." 

From what has been said it has then liecome evi- 7-Maiimi 
lient, as well how many the species of maxims are, 4^*^,1^ 
«s also to what kind of subjects they are severally hme the 
adapted. Fur on subjects which may he questioned, "'IJ."", 
or contravene received opinions, the orator roust not „, jnt- 
Bse those without the reaaon annexed ; but let him joined. 
Vibett prefia^ioff the reason, use the conclusion as a 
BUiim, thus — " For my part, as then it neitiier is 
good to be exposed to envy, nor to he indolent, I 
UKrt that it is not good to be educated ;" or, stating 
tUs [which here is the conclusion] first, subjoin that 
ifhich was prefixed*. Observing that oa subjecls 
wfaifih do not contravene received opinions, but are 
doubtfiil, that he annex the reason why as concisely 
W possible. And on subjects such as these the 8. With 
»pophthegm9 of the Lacedtemoniana are very suit- J^"" 
■ble, and sayings which have an air of mystery ; as 
if one were to apply that which Stesicliorus said be- 
ibre the Locrians, " that they ought not to be inso- 
lent lest their cigalas should sing upon the ground ^." 
The employment of maxims becomes him who is B.MKinn 

' 80 also says Horace ; — 

Conailiia Hninniai fati^a? Od. ii. II, 11. 
A notion, by the way, which Aristotle coDUorerta elsewhere, 
Nioh. Eth. 1. 7. 

* To state the role in the words of H obbes, it is iLis — " A 
nntetice not manil'eet ought tu be either inferred or conQim- 
ed; mfimd, (as in the text,} am/irmed thus, — AwUe man 
■lU not ion hit childrtn over-learned, (prefixing what, in the 
tbrauit disposition, bad been put last, ) leeitig too much leaming 
iath tofltnt a man'M mind, and procures him envy ameng ha 
," (and eulgoining what before had been preJLced.) 
lest their country should be so utterly devastated 
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■niueful. 



12. Old 
wjringa. 

13. Itli 
(toodto 



rather advanced in life ; and particularly as n 
Bubjecta about which each happens to be well inform- 
ed"'. Since for one not so advanced in age to sport 
maximg is bad taate, just as it is for him to have re- 
course to fables: and the use of them on subjects 
about which one is ignorant is silly, and argues a. 
want of education. There is a sufficient sign of tha 
truth of this ; for the boors of the country are of all 
other people most fond of hammering out maxims^ 
and set them forth with great volubility. Also th» 
stating generally a maxim which is, in fact, not ge- 
neral, is most especially betitting in appeals to the 
feelinga, and in the act of exciting indignation ; an<} 
then either at the beginning, or after the proof. 
Again, it is proper to avail one's self of maxims 
which are current and common, if they be of any 
service ; for from their being common they appear to 
he correct, aa though every one acknowledged their 
truth"; this one, for instance, (if the orator be ex- 
horting persons to face the hazard, though they have 
not sacrificed,) " One omen there is which is best, to 
defend one's country ;" — or to face it, though they be 
few in number, — "Mara is common ;" and to cut off 
the children of their foes, what thougli they have 
done no injury, — " He ia a fool who, after slaying the 
father, still spares the child"." 

Some old sayings too are maxims ; for example, 
the expression, " Next neighbour to an Athenian." 
It is also proper to quote maxims which even contra- 
vene the current sayings, (I mejin by current saying 
such as this, "Know thyself;" or this, "Too much 
of one thing is good for nothing ;") whenever your 
moral character may be likely to show itself to greater 
advantage, or the thing spoken is said in an impas- 

10 A young man ouglil not to use maxims. 

" On the principle, — Vol populi est vnx Dei. 

u So tliDuE>it Lee's hero, Cicsai Boigia, (or he telli 
chkvel in the tragedy, 

'Tia not my way to lop, for Ihen the tree 
Muy iiprout i^uin ; but roct liim, and he lies 
Nerer lu bluslei. Act v. ac 



Tlie speaking in an impiiasioDed 
tnanDer is, as if one in a pHsaion were to assert, " timt 
It was a falsehood that one ought to know himself; 
K letut, this man, had he known himself, would never 
h>?e clMmed to be your general "." The moral cha- 
WMer appears better [when we contradict a maiim] 
thus, "it does uot beeome men, as some assert, to 
lote as though they were ahout to hate, hut to hate 
U though they were about to love." And we ought 14 
to give a manifestation of our moral principle by 
neana of the diction we employ, otherwise to subjoin 
the reason ; for instance, either stating the sentence 
thus, "we ought to love, not as they tell us, but as 
though always about to love, for the other is the part 
ofan insidious man:" or thus, "the common maxim 
^ not please me ; for it is the duty of the true 
friend at least to love as though he were always about 
to tore." " Kor again [does this please me], that we 
ought to carry nothing to excess ; since 'tis our duty 
to hate the wicked at least to the very extreme." 

They contribute, too, a considerable aid to our IS. Mai- 
onitions ; first owing to the vanity of the audience ; '"" ^ * 
for they feel a pleasure if one, speaking generally, i. pcoui 
happens to hit upon ideas which they hold on any gratifyiiij 
particular point My meaning, however, will be Jj*^""'^^ 
plain in this way, as also the manner in which we audience, 
ooght to catch at them ; for the maxim, as has been 
stated, is an assertion universally, and men feel de- 
lighted when that is asserted universally, which they 
happen previously to have taken up as their opinion 
upon particulars. If, for instance, a man chanced to 
have bad neighbours or children, he would hail the 
man who should say, "nothing is more annoying 
than dwelling near people," or, " nothing is more silly 
than to beget children." 

" The words probably of Bome panegyrist of Ipliicratefl, 
wbo, in ths -warmth of dGcIamation, must hate produced a 
very mat effect by contnidicling a maiim so generaily re. 
cdTed, and which bore an authority more than human, (e c(e1o 
descendit r>utli eiauriv,) while at the same time he placed 
the merit of the general in a most striking light. For llui 
' il obscurity of Iphicn ' . . ■ . .■.-.., 
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So thuu we should form a guess, some how or othei 
BB to the opinions which onr audience happen to havB 
tabea up with ; then to apeak on these subjects ge- 
3. nentlly conrormably to them. This one advantage 
the application of maxims must needs possess, and 
a auotber superior to it ; fur it gives our orations an 
I- air of charitcter. But those orations bear an im' 
press of character in which the principle is manifesL 
And all maxima produce this effect b^ reason of the 
speaker's asserting universally on tUngs which ars 
the objects of deliberate choice: so that should the 
maxims be good, they make the speaker also to ap- 
pear a man of worthy character. 

Such, then, he our discussion on the subject of tha 
maxim, of its nature, its species, the manner in which 
it is to he employed, and the advantages which it 
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I. Bnthf- Let us speak generally of enthymems, in what way 
""^^ we ought to seek for them, and afterwards of the 
topics, (rojToi,) for the nature of the two is respect- 
ively different'. 
1 It has been stated before, that the enthymem is a 
kind of syllogism, also in what way it is a syllogism, 
and in what respect it differs from the syllogism of 
3. i. Ther logic ; for we should make our conclusions without 
moat not {gking up our assumptions either many stages back, 
jftohod. "i" ^I of them together; the one process from its 
length is obscure ; the other, from its stating what is 
plain, is waste of words. 

And this is the reason why men of no education 
have more persuasive influence over the mob than 

' Bee tbe oigumcnt rounded on the dUtinclIon between 'Jxem, 
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men of bigh ocquirementa, as the poet ^ says, " th&t 
trned apeak more in unison with tlic feelings 
" for the latter address them in common 
i points, the former, from the store of their 
'a a manner whicli comes home to them, 
e not to found our address on any thing 
fhioh may seem to the purpose, but on certain defi- 
nite points ; such, for example, as seem Hght to the 
judges, or those whose opinions tbey acltnowledge ; 
ud the reasDD for this is, that it will appear to be 
tie case either to all or most of thera ; moreover we 
ehould draw our conclusions not only from necessary, 
bstalao from contingent premises^. 

Firsts then, you ought to be aware that it is neces- 
Buy, respecting every subject on which you have to 
Bpwi and to draw conclusions, whether it be through tj 
(he medium of the rhetorical syllogism*, or of any i. 
WliCT whatsoever, to be mastera either of all or some ? 
« the facts inherent in it : for having none of them, g 
you will not be able to draw your inferences from any tl 
thing'. My meaning is this : how shall we be able ^ 
tugive advice to the Athenians, whether they ought oi 
to go to war, without being informed what their forces 5. 
«^ whether naval or military, or both; and these in " 
how great numbers ; also what are their resources ; 
« their allies and enemies ; and yet further, what 
former wars they have waged, and in what manner, 
>nd other points of this description : or how to eulo- fi. 
giie them, unless we be informed of the sea-fight at ^ 
SaluniB, or the battle at Marathon, or the exploits 
Uhieved by them in behalf of the Heracbdte, or some 
other such points ; for it is on the real or apparent 
iooourable traits attaching to each object that all 
oratcra found their panegyrics. And in the same ?■ 

II alone, bat iIkotb as well. 
' Ila^iTuaii iruK\ayui/iBt meaiia the ayllogiem peculiBi to 
leloric. Victor, vid. Aniniadv. 

* Ariatotle has himself given an outline of the kind of in- 
mation which ouRhl to he possessed witli a liew to speukiDg 
in five oftheniost important <iueHti<;iis of deliberative oralciy. 
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way it is on their opposiCea that they groani Huai 
reprehension, always looking out for any thing of that 
nature which either attaches, or appears to attach, to 
the subject ; suppose [ihe case of a censure passed on 
the Athenians] because they subjected the GreeltBlo 
themselves, and reduced to a state of servitude the 
people of ^gina and Fotidiea, who were their alliea 
against the barbarian, and bore off the prize of high- 
est worth'; and every other transaction of this nature, 
and whatever other such error may attach to them, 
ioiiil- And in the same way those orators who accuaeand 
defend, construct their accusations and defences on a 

8- view of existing circumstances': there is no diffbc- 
ence in your pursuing this process, whether it be re- 
specting Athenians or LacedEemonians, men or gods. 
For in advising Achilles, or in praising or blaming 
him, in accusing and defending him, we must assuma 
the traits which attach, or appear to attach, to his 
character ; in order that from among their number 
we may, in so praising or blaming him, allege what- 
ever things honourable or base attach to him; and in 
accusing or defending him, whatever things just or 
nnjust; and in advising him, whatever is benetictsl 

8. or injurious. And in a similar manner respecting 
any business whatsoever ; as, respecting justice, tha 
question whether it be expedient [must be discussed] 
on the ground of what appertains to justice or ex- 
10, pediency. So that as all men appear thus to con- 
struct their proofs, whether they draw their inference 
■with greater accuracy or remissness, (for they do not 
make their assumptions out of every subject, but 
from thoae circumstances which are inherent in each 
question,) and by reason that it is manifestly im- 
possible otherwise to prove j it is evident, then, thtt 
it is necessary, as I said in the Topics, to be in pos- 

• Herodotus, riii. 93. 

' HttTing illuatrated bis meaning by two ei 
IBspecliTely fiom aubjecta of deliberative and 
rhetoric, he conoludea with a third from the subjecla : 
by judidul ; it being bis great abject to keep awake in Ibi 
meiDOTj of the reader the original •^and division of questiDiU. 






of certain select propoaitlonB on points which 
Inay occur, and are moBt convenient : and pt is 11. The 

ident] that the orator should conduct his inquiry ^^^„ 
I'Opecting questions which arise on the sudden in the thepccu- 
Hliue manner, not turning hia view aside to indefinite li°f 
points, but to the actual points of the case which the ^'"° ' 
oration is concerning ; and embracing in his sketch 
greatest number he is able, and those coming the 
rest to the poi nt ; for in proportion as he is master 
of the greater number of tlie tilings inherent in the 
case, by so much the easier will it be to effect proof ; 
and in proportion as these are the nearer to the point, 
in the very same proportion will they he more peculiar, 
•nd lesa vague. By vague I mean, the praising 11 
Achillea because he is a man, and one of the deified 
heroes, and made war against Troy ; for these are 
points attaching to a thousand others beside : so that 
sach an orator no more praises Achilles than he does 
XKonied. But by peculiar I mean, those which be- 
fall 1)0 one else than to Achilles, for instance, the 
slaying Hector, the bravest of the Trojans ; and 
Cycnus, who, being himself invulnerable, prevented 
All the forces from landing ; and that he joined the 
«xpedition the youngest, and without being bound by 
£11 oath ; and whatever other topics are of this de- 
#(^ption. One element of enthymems, then, is that Tbe topic 
of selection ; and this is the first which partakes of pf ^^l^^ 
the nature of topics. 

And now let us state the elements of enthymems;' 13. 
(but \}j place^ and element of an enthymem I mean 
"le same thing). First, however, let us treat of those 14. Two 
oints concerning which it is necessary first to speak. ^"^"^ 
'or of enthymems there are two species ; the one menu: 
species are confirmative, that such is or is not the SumiiA. 
feet; and. the other refutative: and they differ just -*"''"* 
a9, in Ic^c, the syllogism and the elenchus differ. 
And the confirmative enthymem is the deducing a IS. 
conclusion from acknowledged premises ; the refuta- 

Cum [Moresticare otgimiBDtim] nliqucFil volmnuB.bacinoue 
emiu : sic enun appellnls eunt hie quasi acdES, e quilnu 
WpDDenta promnnlui. Cicero, Topic, cap. iL 
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tive, however, is tbe deducing an inference which is 
11 not admitted. Now tlie general arguments nearly on 
each class of subjects necessary and useful to be 
known are in our possesaioD ; for propoaitions have 
been selected on each [branch of rhetoric] ; ao ttail 
the topics out of which one must allege hia enthy- 
menis, whether on questions of good or evil, juat or 
unjust, honourable or dishonourable, aelect pointi 
moreover respecting the dispositions, the passioDB, 
and the habits, having been collected above, are like> 
wiae actually before ua. 
IT. But let us, in a different manner, further make u- 
sumptions respecting all the classes of rhetoric. Bud 
putting a mark on them Beverally as we proceed, 
state both the refutative and confirmative elemeoU, 
as well as those of apparent enthymems, which, bow- 
Bver, are not really enthymems, for neither in trulh 
are they [the elements of actual] syllogiama. Wlieo 
these points have been elucidated, we shall discuss the 
subject of starting objections to enthymems, and the 
means of their solution, from what sources we ought 
to adduce them. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Elements of Entkymena. 



- There is one element of confirmative enthymenn, 
J_' derivable from contraries; fur we should consider, 
whether the contrary quality be inherent in the con- 
trary subject ; deing away the ai^unient [grounded 
thereon] if it be not inherent ; and if it he inherent, 
founding one thereon ourselves : for example, the ar- 
gument that " Temperance is good, because intem- 
perance is injurious :" or, as it is in the Measeniac ' 
oration, " If war be the cause of our present trou- 

' An oratiOD spoken by Alcldamas in behalf of Iha McBse- 
niuu, referred !□ above, i. 13, i 3. See Uic Soplii^m, BiiJu 
4pn, p. ii. c. ii. i 133. 



uroe we Blikll put oureelves right again 
|| with the return of peace." And, " If in truth it be 
I not just to be angry with those who unwillingly do 
I iBlutrm; neither, if one on compulsion shall da 
pod to any one, is it his duty to be grateful to him." 
I And, " If to speak falsely is among men available 
, to persuade ; there ia no anomaly in supposing, on 
the contrary, that many things which are true foil of 
bwig believed," 

Another is derivable from conjugate in/lections'; *■ 
fbr (be qualities must either be inherent consistently, [^ 
MMt at all; for example, the argument, that "the li 
,, jut is not in every caae a good, for then also would 
I lIU which is jusdff be well ; now it ia not, however, 
duirable to diejustli/\ 

Another from relatives; for if to one party attach 3, 
fc idea (rf his having acted honourably or justly, to "^ 
tie olher also will attach that of having suffered 
[honourably, etc.^- Also, if to comtttand be just, so 
j (bo is the having executed [the coinmaod] ; for ex- 
"0516,^081 as that farmer of the revenue, Diomedon^, 
isidirf the revenues, "If it be not base for you to 
pW Ihem up for gale, neither is it for us to purchate 
■hem." And if the idea that he has suffered justly 
*f honourably be on the side of the patient, so will 
itaUobeon that of the a^enf ; and if on that of the 
"gtnt, then also on that of the patient. There is, 
Wever, in this way of arguing, room for passing 
off some false reasoning''; tor if the person has justly 
suffered any thing, he indeed has justly been a suf- 
ferer, but perhaps not so at your hands. On which 

' See book i. 7, { 27, Hobbes calls this ooffnominatiBti, or 
iJbiiCji nf morda. 

' See book i. 9, f 15. 

* Cicero illustrates tliis "place" by b similar Piamplo: 
"Ifam $i Sliodia ttirpe non eil poriorium locarE. nec HoTna- 
rtoHti yiadent turpe e>l eondacert," De Inven. lib. i. 
. ' Upon this fflliacy ihe iBaaoniiig of Cleon whs grounded in 
Sib debate about ihe Mitylenseans ; and Dioclotus, in his re> 
jij, anifonnly atrivea al exposing it, vhile he urges, that how- 
(ret they might merit death, the Athenians were not the peo- 
jk who diould inflict it. Thucyd, lib. iii. 
K 2 
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BC£ciuDt we should view the question aeparatel 
whether the patient deserre to suffer, and whether 
the agent have a right to inflict the suffering ; thai 
done, to employ the facts in whatever waj may anit 
our purpose : for at times, conaiderationg of thii 
kind do not harmonize ; jnat aa in the Alcmteon of. 
Theodectus, " Did no man hate thy mother?" Inhia 
reply he tells her, that it is fitting to consider the 
points taken separately ; and when Alphesibcea aska 
iiow, taking her up, he says, " That she indeed de- 
served death, they did decree ; but at the same time 
that I ought not to he the slayer." And juat so the 
trial respecting Demosthenes, and of the persons win 
slew Nicanor. For when they had been adjudged to 
have slaia hira justly, it appeared that he had alao 
been justly put to death. Again, respecting the per- 
son who met his death at Thebe,i, respecting whom 
some one bade the question be decided, whether he 
were deserving death ; as though it were not unjual 
to slay one who deserved to die. 
i. Another element is derivable from the relations el 
ir. rrora greater and leas ^ ; forinstance: "If not eventhejwi 
™P^"" know evei'y thing, hardly I should suppose do men i" 
Oatm for it is to gay, that if the quahty be not inherent in 
that which would more naturally possess it ; then il 
i evident, that in that which would less naturally 
possess it, it is not inherent. 

And the argument, that "he assaults his neigb- 
boura, who even does ao to his father ;" is derived 
from the element, if tke less probability exiat, so bIm 
does the greater; [which is available] in reference to 
whether of the two points it may be needful to prove, 
whether that it is or is not the fact. 
^ And again, by parity of reasoning, when it ia eaid, 
" And is thy father to be pitied in that he has lost hi» 
children, aad is not in truth Qineus who has lost hia 
noble offspring ? " and the argument, " If indeed The- 
sens committal no wrong, neither did Paris ;" and, 
" If Tyndarus' sons did not act unjustly, neither did 

' Tlie arguuiGnt d fortiori. 
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firis;" and tliis, " Suppose Hector did bIbj Patro- 
dia, Paris slew Achillea ;" and this, " If othtT artists 
■re not to be held cheap, neither are plnlosopbers ;" 
and, "If generals are not held cheap because they 
ire frequeudy vanquished, neither are sophists ; " &nd 
tbil, " If it behoves an individuQl to have a rare for 
jour glory, it also behoves jou to regarJ that of 
Greece." 

Another element arises from the consideration of ''•''■f'o'" 
(nw', aa Iphicrates urged in bis oration against Har- ^^' °^ 
modiue, " that if before my doing it, I hud diiinied to 
litTe the honour of a statue, ye would have granted 
it; will ye not then grant it me now that I have 
Hdueved it? — Bo not, therefore, engage yourselves 
taia promises, when about to receive ; and, when 
TOn have experienced the benefit, withdraw them." 
And, on another occasion, in reference to tbe The- 
buu perniittinf! Philip to poas through into Attica, 
the aavnraent that, " if, before his aiding tliera against 
the Phociana, he had claimed a passage^ they would 
We pronised ; it were then an absurd thing, if, be- 
nase he threw himself on them, and bad coniidence 
u them, they should not let him march through*." 

Another element is deduced from aasertiona made 7. 
respecting yourself retorted upon your adversary ; J^jn^^^ 
Md [be term is of exceeding Ber%'ice, as is exemplified suotioiu 

' Under this htad he cansiderg both 7V/h« generally, and also 
OffMnHitg (Katpit), which. hoWBVur, have been thus diiitia- 
|iull«d — Xpoiiot io-Tlii in J <aip4t, nal Knipiv, In if x*""™ o' 
'Ah. Hijipacralea, in fnecept. 61. Kaifiiit u;ain bae been 



toi^ Maebelk.' — — then you were a man ; 

Did then adhere, and yel you would make both : 
I Thejr have made them^lvei, and that their (ilnesa nov 
I Doei unmake you. 

i|8ee alu Tbueyd. book i. 140; ii. 6. DemoslliGneB frequenlty 
|;«MloyathiB topic, OS in (llynlli. iii Tim xp"'^', 1 -rlua taipir, 
m itifMt Afl^naioi. tdB -riparros plXrm tuTjIrii. Tlie force of 
the appeal thus made cannot be belter illusltsted than by liti 
frequency ol its cmployauuu. 
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t Aristophon 

1, whether he wouiu Detray we 
fleet for a bribe i and on hia denying that he would, 
then said he, " Would you, who are Aristophon, not 
betray them, and shall I, who am IpliicratesF" Ycm 
ought, however, to be (iealing with an opposite psr^, 
who appears in a greater degi-ee to have been guiltr 
of injustice { otherwise it would appear ridiculous, 
were any one laying an accusiation against an Arii> 
tides, to allege this ; but it ought always to tend di- 
rectly to the discredit of him who lays the impeach- 
ment ; for, generally speaking, the plaintifT presamea 
himself better iban the defendant ; this notion, then, 
it behoves us to refute. And generally it is abswd 
when one chides in another what he does himself or 
would feel inclined to do ; or exiiorts him to do whM 
he does not himself, neither would be induced to do. 
H. Another place is from definitionM^i as, " that the 
^ genius is nothing else than either the deity, or his 
production. And yet whoever conceives the exist- 
ence of the production of a deity, must necesMrily 
think at the same time that gods are in existence'^." 
And, as Iphicrates said, " that that man was meet 
noble who was the best ; for that there did not at- 
tach any nobility to Harmodius and Aristogiton be- 
fore they hud achieved some noble exploit." And 
his proof that himself was more nearly akin to then, 
by saying, "At any rate my deeds are more akin to 
those of Harmodius and Aristogiton, tlian yours 
are"." And, as was said in that speech about Paris, 

* In addition Ic the inslancfs of recouree to Uiis locic qnottd 
in (lie lext, we may mentiun Ihut of expedinncy in Uie speMli 
of the PlatKane (Tbncydidea, iii. 56); and one used liy Ald- 
biadfls in hia Bpeech a.t SparLa, vi. SH, irav t6 twai'Tioiutt'oir rtf 

" One of the arpimenlH used by Sotrales to proTe his be- 
hef in the existence of gods ; for if, iis was granted, he held 
the existence of bis attending spirit {-tA tai^anDu), then neces- 
sarily most it either be itself Oi gad, ox at least a diiina ji 
teilW. See PIbIo. Apolg. Socr. 

" Bee the concluding chAptet of Tncitua'a Life <tt Agr 
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"All will be free to acknowledge that the intemperate 
do not acquiesce in tiie enjoymejit of a single peraon." 
And the reason oa account of which Socrates refuxed 
In go to Archekua, " because," said lie, " it is a dis- 
one who has been treated well to be unable 
a retort on terms of equality. Just as it would 
e who has been treated ill." For all these 
t their inferences about the points respecting 
I they Bpeak, art«r having defined and ascer- 
^ned tlie question. 

Anothtr element is deducible from the number of 9. 
leiws in which a word may be taken, as in the Topics l^'T"" 
respecting tlie acceptations of the word rightb/. An- ber nl' 
•tlwr from taking the different bearings of the case ; meanini 
u," Kail act unjustly for three objects, for the sake ^^^^ 
Mlher of this, or this, or this, and from two of these lo. 
inotireg it is impossible that he should have acted ; ^ ^5" 
Iwt that he acted on the third, not even the accusers virion." 
tlieinselves allege." 

Another from induction, as may be illustrated from ii. 
tlia oration respecting Peparethus, to establish that ?- ^ "" 
wmen every where discern truly respecting their ^oj^*" 
tluldreD ; because first at Athens the mother made 
the matter clear to Mantias, the orator, when under- 
Wng a suit against his son ; and again at Thebes, 
*lieD Ismenias and Stilbon were at issue on the point, 
tile Dodonian woman proved the child to be the son 
of bmenias ; and on this account they considered 
Tbessaliscus to be the son of Ismenias. And again, 
Iran the law of Theodectea, " If people do not give 
their own horses in charge to those who manage those 
of others amiss, nor [their ships] to those who over- 
turn the ships of others ; neither ought we, if in 
every case it happens in the same way, to employ 
those who but ill protect the safety of others, for our 
own protection." And, as Alcidamas asserted, that 
"all pay honour to the wise, at least the Parians 
honoured Archilochus, what though he was a calum- 
nialor of them ; and the Chians, Homer, who waa 
not their citizen ; the Mitylenieans, Sappho, though 
■he vaa a woman ; and the Lacedamoniaos, who of 
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nil people are the least attached to learniag, i 
Chilon one of their senators ; the Greeks of I 
also honoured Pythagoras, and the people 
psacuB buried Annxaguraa, thottgh a foreigaer, i 
honour him even to this day ; the Athenians a{_ 
were prosperous while they abode by the lawa d 
Solon, and the LacediemoniaDS, while by those of 
Lycurgus ; also at Thebes, at the time tLat the 
magbtrates were men of learning, the state enjoyed 
proaperitj-." 
_X Another element of enthymems is deriTable from a 
I td. From former decision of the siime, a similar, or opposite 
question ; more especially indeed if all men so decide, 
and that uniformly ; and otherwise, [if not all,] but 
the majority ; or the wise, either all, or most of them ; 
or the good; or if the very judges themselves, or 
those whom they approve, or those in opposition to 
whom they cannot decide (as for instance those on 
whom they depend) ; or those contrary to whom it a 
not becoming to decide ; for instance, a god, or a fa- 
ther, or teacher, [happen so to have decided}. Just 
on the principle of the appeal of Autocles to Mixide- 
mides, " whether ii beseemed the awful goddesses to 
render an account to the Areopagus, and not MJxi- 
demides?" Or, as Sappho insisted, "that to die was 
an evil, the gods having so decided ; aince [had it 
not been so] they would themselves have died ;" or 
as Aristippus told Flato when he asserted something, 
as he thought, rather dogmatically, " Yet," said he, 
"our companion at least held no such thing," mean- 
ing Socrates. And Uegesippus, having first con- 
sulted the oracle at Olympia, put the question second- 
ly at Delphi, — whether he [Apollo] was of the same 
opinion as his father ; as though it were disgraceful 
to contradict a father. And of Helen, as laocratcs 
wrote", that "she was worthy, since indeed Theseus 
judged her so," And of Paris, " whom the goddesses 

" 'Eypc^ii', bpcauae demonstrative orations wpre seldoin 
compobcd for dchvcry, but rather, as v/e ahoulil sny, foi 
doaet, book iii. c. 12, } 6, 4 n'l liriiiiKTixii Vj£ic ypn^ 
T^Hi -ri yAfl ipyaif airrft^ duAyvtMOtt. See note ^ 




prelBrreii'*;" and of Evagoras, as Isocratts Bays, that 
wu(t needs be virtuous, " since Conou, when un- 
lurtunatelj passing hy every one else, came to 
Eragoraa.'^ 

Auuther element arises from an enumeradon of 13. 
partt; as in the Topica, "what kind of motion the ^j^^ 
•oul is; it is either of this, or that deacription." And merBtion 
«n instance occurs in the Socrates of Theodectes: of puu. 
'low trd what temple hath he been guilty of im- 
^^■^ whom of the goda wliich the ritual of our 
jowledges, hath he not honoured?" 
ir conaiats in, Since, in the generality of in- H- 
it happens that on the same circumstances ^^■^™ 
•omewhat ia coittequent whether good or evil, the queim. 
Mboi'Iation or dissuasion by meana of theae conse- 
quMiMs, the nccuaation or defence, the praising or 
blamitig ; for instance, on education is consequent 
envy, which is an evil ; and the being wise, which is a 
piod; [on the one band then you may assert that] men 
»Wld not seek to be educated, because it is not good 
to be envied ; [on the other that] it is fitting to be 
eJncaied, for it is good to be wise. In this topic'*, 
wi|}i the addition of that on possibility, and the other 
[aniseraa! means of proof], us they have been stated, 
Waaista the system of Calippus. 

Another occurs, when we want to exhort or dis- is. 
'Wde respecting two propositions, and those opposed ^p'^,™" 
to esdi other ; and to avail ourselves of the foremen- lemma, 
'ioned argument in the case of both. The difference 
[betireen this and the element last mentioned] is, that 
'C it the opposition is merely between any proposi- 
liuns which may happen, it here holda between con- 
'fuies : for instance, a priestesa was endeavouring to 
prevent her son from becoming a public speaker ; 



" It ia, however, a node <if argument somctimea so falla- 
Os, Ilut we may say Willi Ovid, 

Quisqoia ab tsenhi ikcla notajidn pulat. 

Phyllis Demapk. 
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because, said she, " If on the one hand you spttk 
what ia ;uat, men will hate you ; if what is usjus^ 
the godi" [Here then it might be retortedj, there- 
fore you ought to become a public speaker; for, "if 
you speak what is Just, the gods will love you; if 
wbnt is unjust, men ''." And this is equivalent to 
the proverb " of biding dirt as icell as salt," And 
the retortion is this, when on each of two contrariea 
good and evil ia consequent, they being respectively 
opposed. 
IS. Another arises from the circumstance, that men do 
'■ ^2" not approve the same things privately as before tfas 
it HID- world ; but when in public, they praise beyond all 
THof thinga what is just and honourable; but within 
""^ themselves lliey prefer what is expedient : the orator 
should endeavour to infer whichever suits his pnr- 
pose, for this element is of sovereign use in esponng 



17. 



anomalies 

Another element i 
results i OS Iphicrati 



deducible from the analogy of 
urged when they compiled 
as under the standard age,be- 
tall, that " if they esteem great chililrm 
as men, they assuredly will vote small men to be 
children." And Theodectes, in the oration respect- 
ing the law, asked, " Do ye make the mcrcenariee, 
Buch as Strabax and Charidemus, citizens on account 
of their virtue, and will ye not make exiles of those 
among the mercenaries who have committed these 
intolerable acts?" 
(. Another arises out of the argument, that if the rs- 
" suit be the same, the principle from which it arisM 
will he the same; just as Xenophanes naed to argue, 
that "they are equally guilty of impiety who awert 
that the gods were produced, as those who flasert thit 
they die ; for in both cases it happens that in aom 
period or other the gods do not exist." And generally 
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I ■nnmu^ that ibe resnh ef emek act is in rrar caM 
I identified with it. [Take tl ~ 

ing Socles, but r _ 

' whether it be right to addict iMe'«9dftoplHlo«i|ih7.* 
I And this, "that the giving earth and valvr is the 
\ being slaves." And "that the jnnict[ntiBg in the 
I' eoainHta peace h the perfonning of what is enjoiiied." 
I Now weare to take whicheTer side maysnit (Mir pur- 
pose. 

Another maj be deduced from the circumstance, !9. 
that the same persons do not choose the same things ST"' . 
' ■ubBequeiiily as before, but contrariwise ; as, for in- mnuuist- 

! stance, this appeal : — " If, when in banishment, we ™<7 *'f 
fimght that we might return ; shall we, now that we ""■ 
have returned, lake to flight, in order that we may 
,< not figbt'^?" For one while the;^ chose abiding in 
! their countrj at the expense of lighting ; at another, 
the poBsibility of avoiding fighting at the expense of 
non-continuance lu their native land. 
Another element which may be resorted to is, the 20. 
I Assertion that a thing either exists or was produced, i^',n^„? 
for the sake of that for which it might have existed or a posaibte 
been produced; as if some one were to give a person "J^"*'^* 
■ iny thing, in order that by taking it from him he ""'"'■ 

imay annoy him. Whence also it has been said, " To 
many, fortune, not bearing them good will, gives 
. great good luck. ; but it is in order that they may re- 
OCnve the more conspicuous calamities '''." And this 
from tlie Meleager of Antiphon : " Not in order that 
they might slay the beast, but that tiiey may become 
witnesses, before Greece, of Melenger's valour." And 
''' that insinuation in the Ajnx of Theodectes, " that 
|, Diomede chose Ulysses, not as any compliment, but 
I < in order that his attendant might at the same time be 
. his inferior." For it is very possible that he did so 
\ on this account. 

I Another, common both to the judicial and de- ^1- 
I tiberative orators, is the consideration of the motives ^^yj,"™ 
j I* From an (.Iration liy Lysias. 
I " Ereiieie domos tolas opuuiubua ipsis Dii IkcilBi. 
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whidi stimulate or retard men, nnd the objects witli 
a view to which the^ both act and avoid ; for tliegd 
are auch as, if they be actually in existence, we needs 
must proceed to action ; I'or instance, it' ttie under- 
taking be possible, and easy, and beneflciul, either to 
the person in question himself, or to his friends, or 
pernicious to bis enemies, and entailing loss on then ; 
or if the loss be less than the object proposed", 
And it is upon these conaiderstions that orators M- 
horl, and on their oppoaitea that they ditsuade ; more- 
over they both defend and accuse upon the ground of 
these considerations \ they rest their defences on those 
which are used to distvade, and their aecvsations 
those used to exhort '*. The whole system of Calipj 
as well as that of Famphilus, is nothing 
this element. 
I. Another is deduclble from circumstances whit 
" appear to have taken place, but which are improbft- 
ble, on the gi-ound that they would not seem to be 
Ib facts, had they not well nigh occurred or nctually 
' done so ; and that they have a yet stronger claim to 
belief; ibr men apprehend as truths either facts or 
probabilities ; if then it be passing belief, and not 
probable, it will be true*"; for at all events, it is not 
on account of its likeliliood and plausibility that it 
has this appearance of beicig the case. Just as An- 
drocles of the burgh Fithos, said in his impeachment 

1* Upayiui; by this word ha dcsignatca tha object of desira 
and pursuit. Victor. 

" 't'lut la to uy, Ihoae very aome faculties which the deli- 
benitivo orator would employ in exhorimg a peraon lo act, 
would, if exieling in rereietice lo one undei accuiation, be 
tarued ngninst him by the judicial speaker ob t^iFcumslani^el 
conlinnalive of auapicion. And, via vertH, the circumatance* 
of dilBi.'ully attending the ucdeiCokicR, which would be em- 
ployed Ld dittuadB from its nttempt, iniglit be alleged in di- 
fenct of an individual under suspicion, oa points of ihe case 
which render his guilt improbable. 

■° The argument may be formally slated thus : Men beliert 
either what is actual fact, or probable ; Ibis is believed ; Ibk 
therefore ia either fact, or probable j it is not probable. 






i lact. It is needles 



bility, that it may be neither 



u obaei 



e slight po «^ 
It the other, is complel''^" 



of the law, when tlie multitude were tumultuous as 
he spoke, " The laws require some law to set them 
fight, for the very fishes require salt;"' and yet it ia 
neither likely nor plausible that creatures bred in the 
brine of the sea should require salt. " Nay, the olive 
leea require oil," ami yet it ie a fact not to be credited, 
th*t the very things from which oil ia produced should 
require oil." 

Another element, Eeftjtative, ia the consideration 23. Refti- 
of contradictions ; if there occur any contradictioo ^'"V ^'*' 
nnder sU the circumstances of time, conduct"', say- l From 
ings, and the like. And this independently, respect- coosider- 
ing your adversary, as " He tella you that he lovea ^n^,^ 
joa, yet did he conspire with the thirty [tyrants] ;" tions. 
or independently respecting yourself, " He telb you 
that I am litigious, but is not able to prove that I 
have brought any action into court;" or respecting 
l»th yourself and the adversary distinctly, " This 
•"M never lent any thing, but I have ransomed 
niMy of you." 

_ Another, applicable to those who have been caluin- 2*. 
mated, or who appear so, whether men or actions, is ".J^" 
the explaining the cause of the mistaken notion ; for tloiu 
there is some circumstance, on account of which it 
*Ppeara to be the caaej for example, when a certain 
*Onian had come in contact with her son, she seemed 
irom her embracing him to have had connexion with 
We youth ; when, however, the circumstance which 
Wnaed it had been stated, the charge was qunshed. 
And as in the Ajax of Theodectea, Ulyasea tells 
Ajai why, tliough he ia braver than Ajas, he does 
not seem so. 

Another ia derived from the cause, if that be in 25. 
eiistence, arguing that the effect ia also ; and should j^?^ 
it not exist, that neither does the effect. For cause, from 

" Thus M. Lirias SalintttDr having at one period narrowly 
exaped conTiction for emheiilemenl, ailerwards, wheii he -was 
msde Censor, disfranchised all the tribes except thiil hy whose 
vale ho had been acquitted, " pood ant priua se iiijusle con. 
denuustient ; aut postea, tantos uouorea non recte liihuuuent." 
Aur. Ticlor. de riris illus. 
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and that of which it ia the cause, exist conjoin^;, 
and nothing esistR without a cause. Just as Leoda 
maa in his dufeuce, when ThraayhuluA accused him, 
hecause lie hud been inscrihed with infamy on a pil- 
lar in the Acropolia, but erased it in the time of Ihe 
thirty tyrants, urged, "that it was not possible, be- 
cause the thirty tyrants would put greater confidence 
in him, while his hatred toward the democracy re- 
mained inscribed in public." 

Another is, the observing whether the thing re- 
specting which the party is deliberating, or a<:ting, 
or ha.s acted, did or does admit of being on another 
and better tooting; since it will become evident that, 
if this be the case, lie has not acted ; since no one vo- 
luntarily, and of his own knowledge, deliberately 
chooses what is bad. This, however, involves a fal- 
lacy ; for in many cases it becomes clear [only^ when 
too late, how it might have been managed better, 
whereas it was before unknown. 

Another, which occurs when any thing anomaloQS 
to former acts is about to be done, is the considering 
the both in connexion; just as Xenophanes advised 
the people of Klea, when they asked him whether 
they should sncrilicc and sing a dirge to Leucothea*' 
or not, " if they conceived her to he a deity, not to 
sing a dirge ; but if a human being, not tA sacrifice." 

Another element is, tlie accusing or detending on 
the ground of errors committed ; for instance, in the 
Medea of Carcinus, some persons accuse her because 
she slew her children, [alleging] that at all events 
they were not forthcoming ; for, respecting the send- 
ing away her children, Medea wat in fault : she, 
however, defends herself [alleging that, if any one}, 
she would have murdered Jason, not lier children ; 
which in truth had she done, she would have erred 
in not doing the other. And this element and spe- _ 
cies of eulliymem constitutes the whole of that aysto 
of Theodorus, which is first. 

Anotiier is deducible from the name ; as Sopboc 

*■ Ino, Cadmi fills, nanne LeucDibea nominaU 
MBtutu habeliu a iiuatiia y Ciccio, Tiuc. i. 13. 



MjB, " Steel in truth you are, and bear the name." tho 

And as thej are wont to say it their praiaea of the ^„'^J^ 
gods*^; and aa Conon used to call Thrasybulus, the tine. 
"nah in coUDHel," {Qpaalfiov\ut) ; and Herodicua 
told Thrasymachus, " You are always rash in fight, 
[Qfxtirifmxoi) i and Polus, " You alwaya are a colt," 
.tLuXsc); and Draco the legislator, that "his laws 
*erg not thoae of a man, but of a dragon^; for they 
were harsh." And aa the Hecuba of Euripidea aaya 
of Venus, " The very name of the goddesa rightly 
beginB with folly"." And as Charemon snys, "Pen- 
theos, rightly named from the calamities'^ awaiting 

Sefatative enthymema, however, are more in re- 30- R** 
pntethaa theconiii'mative; by reason of the refutative J^t^tirc 
eolhymem being a setting contraries briefly together ; enihy- 
•nd because thinga when put in contrast are more "n™".™* 
pslpahle to the auditor. Of all forma of reasoning, repute 
MirevBr, aa well confirmative as refuf ative, thoae than wra- 
Produce the greatest efiect", which are of such a de- ^'^^^*- 
«riptioa that, on the commencement of their enun- 
<!istion, men anticipate the conclusion, yet without 
taeir being superficial ; for the hearers on their own 
P^ta, feel a pleaaure^, in having of themselves anti- 

Thongh he does nut infurni ub what mode or praise thi< 
■■Is which he alludes, we may infer (hat it consisted in pwn- 
"'"J QQ iheii reepeetive appellalionB aa often aa the case ad- 
miiisd it. 

In thiB aolitary instance of aU the tissue does our language 
'"'nil of preserving the pua of the ori^naJ ; and this, while it 
*^U serve Buffitiently to illustrate our auUiur'a meaning, will 
'!')' leave him uny great cauae Ui regret that he has lust the 
™* of the others. 

" Folly, in Greek i^potiiijt. The tragedian seema to have 
tetined the etymology of 'A^poJlxij lo suit his purpose, 
loveyer, there are no liberties whicli punsters and iheeristi 
3t take. The words occur in the Troadoa, 990. Byron, 
I of love, says, " Begun in Folly, closed in Tears," 



^Baking 



" flopupoiii^ai : respecting lliia word, see a note, book i. 

* FtrT the principles oa which this pleasure arise?, see b. L 
■I, j 21, on (Le ground that the appreht Lsiua of them ia lacili- 
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r.ipated it ; and [nexl to these raaj we claas] all those, 
by which the hearers are leil behind, juBt bo much as 
that they lippreherid them ainiultaneoualy with tlieir 
having been enunciated. 



CHAP. XXIV. ^ 

Elements of Apparent Eiithijmem». • 

1. FbUs- Just as it is possible thnt [one form of reasoning] 
eioui en- pj„ (,g j^ aylloKiara, a,nd tiiat another, without reafiy 
being sucli, may appear to be so ; even bo it rauBt 
nee.ds be with respect to the enthymem also, that one 
description should really be enthymems, and another 
not, however they may appear to be ; for the enthy- 
mem ia a species of syllogism. 
2. But the elements of these apparent enthymems are, 
th^ Z^ ""^ derivable from the diction : and of tliis, the firat 
tion of kind is, as in logic, the asserting yonr last proposition 
twokiods. with all the air of a conclusion, although you have 
iiiRo^Kin- '^^''"'-'S'l "lo [legitimate] inference ut all : thus, " So 
cliuioD and so is assuredly not the case, necessarily, therefore, 
not in- BO ami go is," ind the expressing yourself in the 
course of your reasonings concisely and pointedly ; 
for this kind of style is the very province of the en- 
thymem, and this kind of fallacy is, it is probable, 
that whicli ia [demonstraled] " the result of the atyle 
of the diction ; but the stringing togetlier the heads 
of many syllogisms, is a good expedient with a view 
to expressing yourself with all the air of syllogism in 
your style; thus, "that he preserved some, avenged 
others, emancipated the Greek people." For each of 
theae propoaitiona haa been demonatrated from othera ; 
and when they are put in conjunction, it appears that 
ii. Am- something results over from them. Another kind 
Wguoni arises from similarity of names, as the assertion, that 
teimB,etc. "^ 

tEtrd, and our Bdmirntion eiciled ; and ^ 27 on the principle 
that t6 bo(^i)v Ibkuii nii. For Dui eelf-iuiniiratioa is gratified 
by M easily perceiTing the drlA of the speakei. 
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"the mouse is an extrellent animal, being that from 
which the most esteemed of all rites hiive derived 
their name ;" for of all rilea, the mysteries are held Id 
moat ealeem. Or, if any one in praising a doo^, were 
to embrace in his panegyric the dog in the heavens, 
or Pan ; because Pindar thus nddreaaes him, " O 
blessed being, whom the inhabitants of Olympua call 
the all-various dog of the mighty goddess," Or the 
arguing, that " it is a most disgraceful thing, that 
there should be not even a dog in the house ; and 
therefore it is evident that a dog i^ honourable." 
And the assertion, that Mercury is "communicative" 
above all the gods, because Mercury alone is called 
"common." And the stating that \6yoQ, speech, is 
most excellent ; because the good are worthy of Xdyos, 
esteem, not of wealth : for the words (Xoyou aiiov) 
are not used in a single sense. 

Another [element of fallacy] is the asserting eon- 3, 
jointly what is true separately ; or separalely, what ^^!^'^ 
Li true conjointly i for as it appears to be the same and conif 
tbing, what though in many instances it be not the poutkai. 
same, the orator should practise whatever method is 
more available to his purpose. The saying of Eu- 
thydemus is neither more nor less than an instance 
of this; the declaration, for instance, that "he knew 
there was a galley in the Piraeus '," for he knew each 
[separate fact of his assertion]. And to declare of 
one who knows the constituent letters, " that he know^ 
the verse^i" for the verse is the same thing. Again, 
the Haying that " as twice so much is prejudicial, he 
denied that the one w;^ wholesome ; for it is absurd 
that two good tilings should constitute one that is 
noxious." Thus enunciated, it is adapted to refiita- 
Hon; but thus it is confirmative! "for two evils do 
not constitute one good," etc. But the whole topic 

■ An inslance of the flagrant absurdity which may arise 
from taking emgointty -what is true only eeparately ; Bathjde- 
mud loiew Ihere wera galleys in Biistence, and he was in the 
Pineus when he had this knowledge \ he knew therefore that 
(JiHTC were galleys in the Pirceiis, i. e. ho being in the Piiffiiu, 

' Of this nature was the sneering lecotnmendatian of % 
a too* of gemral Hi/ormod'an. 
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is replete will fallacy. Such again is tlie saying of 
Polycratea respecting Thrasybulus, that he had de- 
posed thirty tyrants';" for he takeg them conjointly. 
Or, as in the Oreetea of Theodectes, from distinct 
cases, " It is just that she who baa sluu her husband 
should die; as also that a son at least sliuuld avenge 
his father. Now, are not these the very things that 
have been done ?" for, taking tiie cases conjointly, 
perhaps it is no longer just. Tiiis may also come 
under the fallacy of omission, for it is not explained 
" by whom [she should be put to death]." 

Another element is the doing away or establishing 
a point by exaggeration*: and this occurs when, 
without having shown that [the prisoner] has really 
committed the crime, [the accuser] proceeds to ex- 
aggerate it i for this fallacy causes it to appear (when 
the accused employs the exaggeration) that he has 
not done the deed ; or, (supposing it be the aecmtr 
who gets into a passion,) that he has done it. Thus 
tben there is no enthymem ; for the hearer is soplus- 
tioally brought over to a belief either that [the ac- 
cused] has or lias not done it, without any proof 
having been adduced. 

it drawn irom a sign", for 
one were to say, "Lovers 
es ; for the love of Har- 
deposed the tyrant Hip- 
ero to say, "Diouysiua ia 
robber, for he is a wicked man ;" for this also i» 
illc^ical, because not every wicked man is a thief, 
although every thief is a wicked man. 

* The fallacy conaisla in this, that it leoda you to Bnppose 
that TtuasytiulUB had destroyed thirty dittmct fyranniM, 'wheitt* 
as ho had in fact only snppriissod one, the power of which hjip- 
penod lu be shored betwoon thirty difTerent individuala. 

* This is tlte tint of tlie faJlucies which are indetHmdent u( 
the diction, and may be termed, for the sake of disliiicliuti, 
nal or tnaieriai fallacies. 

' Meaning of courae the tpmific •nuitXav, for no Dillacy nn 
result from the TiKwrifnov, vid. book i. chap. ii. } l(i. Thii 
fallacy he baa elsewhere deaomiuitted W vaoii T>|tr jvic i« 



Another is the argui 

lJ^.f.'™ ^'"'^ "'^^ '* illogical ; as 

are an advantage to st 

modius and Aristogitoi 

parchus." And if 
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Another la the a:^uing from an aceideiital eir- 6. 
eutnstance; exemplified in that which Polycratsa* ^J *^^ 
said about mice, that " thej lent thuir aid by gnaw- itenta of a 
ing through the [enemy's] bowatringa." Or sup- thing. 
posing one to declare, " that thu being bidden to 
supper ia the moat honourable ; for Achilles was 
wroth, on account of hia not being invited by the 
Greeks at Tenedos:" he however was enraged, as 
though he WHS treated with diareapect, and this 
occurred upon hia not being invited. 

Another arises from establishing the consequent ; T. 
as in the oration respecting Paris, [it is contended] ^^^^ 
that " he is of a noble spirit ; because, despising Sut aa ■ 
the society of many, he abode on Ida by himself;" lop™J 
for, because the noble -spirited are thus disposed, ^^^^ 
be, too, it should seem, is noble-spirited. Again, not. 
" Since be is both foppish in his dress, and strolls 
about by night, he is an adulterer ; " because adul- 
terers are persons of such habits '. Similar to 
this b also the argument, that " the poor, because 
they dance and sing in the temples ; and that 
exiles, because it is permitted them to dwell where 
they list, [are happy.]" For as these advantages 
belong to those who appear to be happy ; they too 
would appear to he happy, to whom tliey belong. 
Moreover, the case varies with the circumstances of 
the transaction ; on which account, the argument 
falls under the charge of omission. 

Another arises from stating as a cause that which 8. 
in fact ia not ; [ai^uing], tor instance, on its having Js^^'ni"'" 
happened " simultaneously," or " after ;" for men do that u & 
assume that what occurs " suhsequenlly," [occurs] '^^'."? . 
" by means of" [that which preceded], and more ^ot a " 
especially those engaged in state affairs; just as onue. 
DemadeB [insinuated] " that the administration of 

• This Polycrales was one of the Sophista \ he waa meu- 
twned above Ci 3). The circuit! Blance lespectiag the mice ia 
wcorded by HeriKiQlas, ii. 141. 

T I'be fallacy in this inslaJiCQ arises from taking I)ic simple 
coovene ol' u universal affirmative proposilian ; as also in ma 
iBftancc cited J b. 
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Demoathenes was the cause of all their misfortunes ; 
because a war happened after it." 
9. Another, from the omission of the "when" aai 
1^ DiaSh' " ''i3'"'er how;" for instance, the argumeot "that 
Bitin of Paris carried off Helen justly; because free choice 
Darticu- had been given her by her father';" for very pos- 
sibly it was not [granted] for a continuance, but 
at first merely ; because bo far only was she at her 
father's disposal. Or if any one were to aay, "that 
the striking free men was an insult ;" because under 
all circumstances this is not the case, hut when oni; 
begins the violence. 

10. Again, as in the disputations of the Sophists, there 
^^ arises an apparent syllogism from stating things ab- 

solutely or not absolutely, but conditionally ; aa [it is 
contended] in logic, that "what is a nonentity, does 
exist; because a nonentity erisls as a nonentity;" 
and that " what is unknown is known, for it is known 
to be unknown^;" just so in rhetoric also, we have 
an apparent euthymem from what is not abaoluleljf 
probable, but coHdilionaHi/ probable. This, however, 
is not universally tlie case ; as in truth Agatho re- 
marks, " Perhaps some one will be inclined to assert 
this to he probable, that many improbabilities will 
befall men :" for tiiat which is contrary to probability 
does occur ; so that even what is contrary to proba- 
bility is probable '"; this, however, is not the case 
absolutely; but just as in sophistical disputations, il 
is the omission of the circumstances of extent, rela- 
tion, and place, which produces the imposition ; so 
also here [in rhetoric], it results from the things 
being probable not absolutely, but conditionaOy pro- 

11. bable. The system of Corax is constructed upon 
this topic; for supposing your client, without being 
open to the charge, as for instance, being iofirm, 

' See Euripides, Iphig. in Aul. 66. 

• See the epigram, which, alluding to Socratea's declkci- 
tion, " thai he kiiew nothinj," concludes thus, 

Hoc aliq^uid nihil est, Iioc nihil at ali^iii. 

".Compare the words of Sir Philip Sidney, that " a wwhIiI 
M no teonder in a aoHdtr/ut tub/let," 
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sliould be under a charge for an aasauH, [you hava 
grounds for your defence,] because the case is not 
probable ; and if ha be open to the charge, from his 
being, for example, a jiowerful man, [still you may 
defend him] on the ground that it ia not likely, be- 
cause it was sure to seem to be likely". And so also 
tespecting all other caaes, for he needs must be either 
open to the imputation or not. Both cases then ap- 
pear to be likely; but the one ia likely [absolutdi/'], 
the other not absolutdi/, but so as has been explained. 
And this is [the secret] "of making the worse, the 
better aide"." And hence mankind were justly in- S 
iignantat theannunciadonof Protagoras'^; for it is " 
an imposition, and not the real, but an apparent pro- 
lability, and has a. place in no art except rhetoric, 
■nd the art of disputation. And now tlie subject of 
enthymems, aa well real as apparent, has been dis- 



■ CHAP. XXV. 

The Solution of Arguments. 

" follows that I speak of the modes of disengaging I. 
one's self from arguments. They are either the meet- ^ 
iiig them with contradictory arguments, or starting an ti 
otjectioii '. Now as to the meeting them with counter C 

" Compare lib, i. tHp. xii. } 5, rA Xinr in ipiiripiS, k. t. \. 
"There were some persons wbo churged ^ui:ra[es uith do- 
ing Ilia, and liience concluded ihnl he was a person dangerous 

fpomrni-.: nai tb iri yr,« lolra di/aiiiTiKii, KA'I T'ON 

HTTQ A'OrON KPE'ITTQ nO-|QK. Plalo Apol. Socr. } 2. 

Cumpare also the dialogue of the two Xsym, in ihe Clouds of 

Ariaiupbaoes. 

u protttgoraa Abderites, Prodieua Ceius, Hippiaa Elena, 
4lii()ae muUi docere ae proAtebaatui artagoiitibus aoiie verbis, 
'' guemadmodum causa inferior, ita enlm loquebannir, duetulo 
firrituperioT poiaet." Cicero, Brut. c. viii. Tmi' oXXuju Tt)£- 
IW ailinia Tt-gavrla <ri.\Ai>yl£irai, i. i. & 1*2. 

1 'AifTiiroWo'/ifffi6t i9 a syllogism, wlioue conclosion is con« 
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argumenta, it is evident that we may do it on tTie 
obiet ground of t!ie same topics [as were given for refuta- 
"--- tion]: for the ai^iiinents arise out of probabilities, 
2. and manj things wliich appear likely ikre opposed to 
each other, 
t. ObjBC- Objections, liowrer, (as was stated in the Topics,) 
^^■^ are started in four ways ; 1. for either it may be from 
the same subject : 2. from a similar : 3. or an op- 
posite [to that from which the adversary argues]: 4. 
4, or from points already decided. By deriving your 
lit. From objection from the same source, I mean that, sup- 
•ouict"" P''S'''K the enthymem were resi>ecting lore, " that it 
was a good feeling ;" there would be a twofold ob- 
i. Gencr- jection ; for it [might be started] asserting generaUg 
■lit; that "every want is bad:" oy particularl;/, that "the 
^ijjj^" proverbial expression Caunian fore*', would not have 
*S. arisen had there not been some wicked loves." Again, 
^t*^'^™ an objection is alleged on the ground of a contrary 
„, fact ; as, if the enthymem was this, " The good man 

benefits all his friends;" [and the objection,] "But 
6. the bad man does not hurt all bis." And on the 
Srd.From ground of «/«Wur cases'; if the argument be, "Thoee 
jiua, who have been treated ill always hate ;" [the objec- 

tion,] that " those who have been treated well do not 
J, always love*." And again, the decisions of men of 
*'^'f 'j'" •^^'^'"■''y ■ t'liH. suppose one brought forward the ar- 
^^_ gument, that " we ought to have some feeling for 
those who are intoxicated, because they err ignorani- 
ly':" this objection [may be started], that "Pittacua 

tradiotory of Ihal nlduced by yonr opponent: Imftubk is Ihe 
showing that liia leogoituigii ue iaUaciomt either in uialtcr ei 

' Alluding to the loves of Byblis and her brother Caunua. 
See Ovid. Melaph. ii. 453. 

' Or to use the English phraae, " by purity of reasoning." 

* Victoiius remurlu, Ihut "however at fliat sight this in- 
sbuice would seem to be one of irarairit i aira -tdu inarriav, 
it ia not inapplicable to the present esse, inasninch as the in- 
jured stand to the usurers in a relation nrnilar to that In whidb n 
the btneJUid stand V> their benefactor). 

' The question huw tar ayrotui may be considered a 
agent, is disciiBaed in the Nicomaclisan Ethics lib. iii. ci 
tj aodHookir, booki. 
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trefore en^tled to praise, otberwise be wouM 
m bis enactments have imposed higher iinea, in 
taae the party committed the errt* wbile intoxicated." 

But as aU reasonings [of the orator] are derived 8. He»- 
from four sources, and these four ore probability, ex- ^^!JjJ^ 
wnp]e, proof positive (rcc^^piov), and signs; and as fromlaui 
the reasonings drawn from what is usual, or appears f""™*' 
to be so, are drawn from probabilities, while those biuty. 
drawn by inference from similarity of circumstances, ii. fituit- 
whether in one or more instances, {when the speaker K'."- 
embracing what is general, then infers particulars,) ^ip,ay. 
eriat bj virtue of example ; while those again which i^'-oi- 
are inferred from what is necessary and fact, are '"""'• 
founded on proof positive ; and lastly, as those drawn 
from what does or does not hold good, whether uni- 
veraally or particularly, result from signs, [it being 
remembered] that probability ia not what always, 
but what usually occurs ; it is plain that it is, in 
nery case, possible to get rid of reasonings such as 
these by starting an objection. Tlie solution is, how- g. Solu- 
ever, [sometimes] apparent, and not always real ; ^°° °^ 
for the objector does not do it away on the ground ^^ 
of its Dot \mag probable, but on that of its not being tunes M- 
)itcet*ary\ Wherefore it always happens, that the ^"'''*' 
defendant has the advantage of the accuser, by means Jf '^"^ " 
of this piece of sophistry. For as the accuser con- serrice to 
Btruota bis proof by means of probabilities (the task lieftniUnt 
of getting rid of the positive certainty being by no -i^tifE 
means the same [in point of difficulty], as that of 
getting rid of the probability of the charge) ; and as 
that which is merely probable, is invariably open to 
an objection ; (for it otherwise would not be a pro- 
bability, but invariable and necessary ;) and if this 
method of solution have been adopted, the judge 
supposes either that it does not amount to a proba- 
biUty, or at least that he ought not to decide, having 
been imposed upon in the way mentioned above ; 
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Johnson, 


" isBiiuil a plenum, &ad objections gainst a vbcuuh 
ef Uiem moat be right." Whulely. 
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because [in fact] he is not bound to pronounce on 
positive proofs alone, but also on probubilitieit, which 
is the spirit of the oath, "that he will dectde to tlio 
best of his judgment ;'' wherefore that will not be a 
Batiflfactory objection which reals merely on the ab- 
aencB of proof positive, but it is further ioeumbenl 
on the objector to get rid of the probabilihf; this, 
however, will be the case, if the objection be proba- 
11. ble in a higher degree; (and it may be an iu two 
ways, either oa the score of time, or of the nature of 
the case ; and pre-eminently so, if in both these 
particulars ;) for if in the majority of instances it be 
as you state, then it is a greater probability. 

12. Sped- Signs also, and the reasoninga deduced from them, 
mllfatr ""y *^ 8"* "<1 o*"' *'^*'" i*" they be facta, aa was stated 
able. in the first Book ; for it is clear to u» from the Ana 

iytics that every sign is illogical. 

13. Sniu- The same method of solu^on apphes to reasonings 
^nof ei- grounded on example as to those on probabilities ; for 

if we have a single instance in contravention, it has 
been answered', [sufficiently to show] that it is not 
necessary ; or that in the majority of instances, and 
those of more frequent occurrence, the case is other- 
wise. If, however, it be the case more frequently, 
and in the majority of instances, we must contend 
that the present is not the case in point, or that its 
application is not in point, or that it has some differ- 
ence at all events. 
li. TH- But proofs positive {rtefilipia), and the reasonings 
J^teu' gro^oded on them, we shall not be able to get rid of 
except b; ^t least not on the plea of inconclusiveness ; this is 
•wsttiliiig clear to us from the Analytics : it remains for ua to 
^^^ show that what is asserted is not the case*; if, how- 
ever, it be clear both that it is true as a matter of 
fact, and that it is a proof positive of the pointy from 
that moment it becomes irrefragable ; for thencefortlM 
it is plain from demonstration. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Of Amplijkation arid Extenuatioa. 

Amplification and extenuation are not elements of !■ AmpH- 
enthjmeniB, (by topic and element I mean the same ^'i'™,,^. 
thing,) ^nce tlie element and the topic is that under poslic not 
TMch many eotLymems fall ; whereas amplification Toxoi,iiut 
tnd Mttenuatioa are [themselyes] entliymema for ™enu. 
Bhowing that a tiling is great or little, like those for 
showing that it is good or bad, just or unjust, or 
Ma ander either of tlie other denominations. And 2. 
iheaaareBll the questions about whieh syllogisms and 
enthjmems are conTersant; so that unless each of 
ihese be a topic of an enthjinem, ampliiication and 
Htanoation are not. 

Neither, again, ore the topics which are available 3' Enthj- 
to solution of enthymems, at all different in apeeiea rgfjtstion 
from those employed in their construction ; for it is and con- 
evideat that he effects solution who either proves finnMion 
[something contrary], or states an objection, and they gg^av in 
eslsblish a counter proof of the contrary ; thus, " If l™4- 
one has argued that a faet has taken place, the other 
si^es that it has not ;" or " if one argues that it has 
tu^ the other insists that it has." So that this will 
lunt to a difference ; for both employ the same 
of proof, inasmuch as they each allege cn- 
to bhow that it is, or is not the case. 

enthymem, but is, as 4. Oste- 
in the Topics, the stating some opinion ^"jftJJJ 
it wiU appear that no legitimate inference niem. De- 
arrived at, or that [the opponent] has as- finition ol 

" ' proposition. inrroirii. 

Thns much, then, on the subject of examples, and s 
maxiinB, and enthymems '. and. in a word, all the 

C lenns which have occurred 
i well ci^mark thai examples, 
the parliciilar muititi cation of 
it is served up, icilhout r^tr' 
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means of persuasion which address themselves to the 
understanding, both the sources whence we ma/ 
furnish ourselves plentifully with them, and the 
means by which we may effect their solution K It 
remains for us to go over the subject of style and ar- 
rangement^. 

ence to its degree of validity : while probability, signs, Tcic/i^pia, 
etc. refer to its degree of yalidity, toithout regard to the shape 
or manner in which the proof is conveyed. 

* Having now despatched the first and most important of 
the three grand divisions of his work, viz. the subject of nriaru, 
it only remains to discuss the remaining two, Xi^cs and rd^it. 
In fact, having told the speaker what he is to say, he has now 
only to tell how he is to say it. 

• The subjects of iri<m9y Xc^ts, and -rof «, it will be recol- 
lected, constitute the widest and moMt general anaafenMiU d 
bis work. See book iii. chap. i. § 1. 




f the Parts of Mheioric. 

As there are three points which ought to he liandled 1. ThiM 
respecting a speech ; one, as to the sources out of b"!J^^^ 
"hioh will arise means of persuasion ; a second, re- -wlimt. ' 
specting the stj/h; a. third, how we ought to arrange ^',£"- 
thenar/* of a. speech. On the subject of the means The't'wo 
of persaasion much has heen said, ns well as to how list to be 
owny the sources are out of which [they arise], name- Tt"«i- 
'j, that they are three ; also, what is the nature of 
tteae sources, and why they are no more : for all 
'hose who decide, are persuaded either by being them- 
Mlvea impressed in a certain way, or from conceiving 
the speakers to be men of a certain character, or from 
•lie matter of fact having heen proved ', 

It has been stated also with respect to enthyraems, 
whence we are to furnish ourselves with them ; for 
[of those sources], some are elementary propositions, 
PWrfiar [to the several hrauchea of rhetoric] ; others 
»re places [of universal applicahility]. It follows that 2. 
*« treat of the subject of style ; for the mere being 
w possession of what one ought to say is not enough ; 
out it is moreover necessary that we deliver it as we 
ought J [and the doing this] contributes much to 
Jour speech's appearing to be of a certain character. 

Now that by which its nature is first, waa, con- 3. iiro.pi- 
fcrmably to nature, investigated the first ; viz. whence <"' "o* 
meae tlungs derive their persuasive efficacy : nest to Jj^ 
*^ was the disposition of them in the speaking : 
"id thirdly, [arose an inquiry] of the greatest con- 

> See book i. chap. ii. } 3. 
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sequence, but which never yet has been handled, on 
the subject of delivery ; for it was introduced into 
tragedy and the public recitations at a late period, 
since at first' the poets used themselves to sustain 
the dialogue^ in tlieir tragedies. It is therefore plain 
that some such power exists in relatiou to rhetoric, 
as well as to poetry j which [as connected with the 
latter art] Glauco the Teian, and some others, have 

1- treated oi'. And it depends on the voice, aa to how 
we ought to manage it in reference to each several 
passion ; wlien, for instance, we should employ a loud, 
when a low, and when a moderate pitch of voice; 
and on the manner in which we should employ ita 
tones, viz. the acute, the grave, and the iutermediale ; 
and on certain rhythms in reference to each ; for the 
points, in reference to which they conduct their in- 
quiries, are three, viz. the loudness of the voice, the 
fitness of its tones, and its rhythm. Now these pro- 
ficients bear away nearly all the prizes in the disput- 
ations ; and as in the other contests' the actors now 
produce a greater effect than the poets, so likewise 
do thiiy in civil causes, owing to the depravity oi" 

■t states. There is not yet however any system com- 
piled respecting these points, (since even the subject 
of style was brought forward at a late period,) and, if 
rightly conceived of, it appears an ornament adapted 
to vulgar tastes*! but as the whole subject of rhetoric 

' That the two departmcnta of author and rMot were united 
in (be same person, is ajuerted also by Humce, Art. Poet. 277, 
and by Plutarch, iBtiaavra Tin Biorm aiirot bTrOKpw6,iim>t, 

' That iTo«(]iTf|t came tq desipale an actor from the cu- 
cumslance of his Buslaininf; the dialogue with the chorua, may 
be evinced by rel'erenee to the elymolugj of the word. Ita 
mcceesive meaiilugij have been cleurly traced in the Quarierljt 
Review : ^* "YiraKpi-riit, Qu rggpondelt ab inroKpiiitdJai, m- 
apnndere, Homer, Henidot. Butrio, quia primo tragiedis Btaw 
aistrio Choro respondebat. Suidaa, a InrDtpiim/icim ti^ Xivi- 
SitmUator, quia hisliiones Betas partes tuebantui." No. liiv. 
An 2, p. 326. 

* Tiioaa for the priie in the trapc gomes. 

' »o/]Tnoii. It appears from Iwiniug'a eice'lcnt illnslra- 
tioDS of the meaning of this word, that it is used to imply an; 
tlung extracaguBl, violent, avercharytd, outr^ ; — as applied » 
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has reference to opinion, we should pay attention to 
it, nut 03 to a subject of absolute propriety, but as 
one of Decesaity; for as to mere matter of justice, 
we ought not to inquire further on the subject of 
speeches than so as t€ avoid giving pain, at the same 
time that we do not delight ; for the rule of right is, 
that the contest be carried on by means of tlie facts 
themselves ; so that, except the proof, all the rest is 
superfluous'''; but it is notwithstanding, as has been Ttainflu- 
stated, a point of great moment, in consequence of ^^^ 
Ihe weak judgment of the auditor. The subject of ||^ 
style, however, has some necessary though trifling 
claim on our attention in every system ; for the ex- 
pressing one's self in this or that way makes some dif- 
ference with a view to exhibiting the subject clearly, 
not however to so great a degree [as is generally sup- 
posed] : all these points are however mere idea, and 
have a reference to the auditor ; wherefore it is that 
no one teaches geometry in such a style. 

This art then, be it introduced when it may', will 
produce the same efiect as that of acting. And some 1- 
to & small extent have already made an effort to treat 
of it; Thrasymachus, for instance, on Ihe excitement 
of eompatsian. Again, the being qualified for de- DelJTerj 
livery is a gift of nature, and rather without the ^"^re ° 
province of art j the subject of style, however, is 
clearly reducible to an art. Wherefore rewards are 
bestowed in turn on those who are proficients in this, 
just ss thera are on those rhetoricians [who claim] 
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J, tte., syDunymously with imXjuBjpot, ^lioauioi, popu- 
lar, b»B, vulgia: illiberal, elc, Athonieua, in speotcing at Ote 
lejeccioii of H ippocUdes, one of the suitors of Agariate, daugh- 
ter of Clislhenes, king of Sjcyon, Utribulea it td tha diBEOsI 
conceived by ter iather at him, ♦0PTIKQ2 i^xM'**'"™' (see 
Herodot. ti. 129). Ariatotlo himaclf ckases the <t>BfiTiKal with 
the fimUQkax-', (Eth. Nich. iv. 8.) imd wiUi the ol jroXioi 
(ibii i. 5). It ifl in fact, (to adopt an eipression of Pope's,) 
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^ TTiJicpiirH : foi he clearly foroaees that from its obvioM 
importaiice it mnat eventually become an adjunct of rhetoric, 
M It has alnwdy become of diamatic eiliibitioiui. 
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■Iso done. 



on the ground of delivery ; for wril 

fluence more hj means of their stjie than througb 

the Bentiment, 

Now the poeta, as was natural, began to make a 
atir upon the aubjeet at first ; for words are imiiu- 
tions, and the voice, of all our parts, is the moi'l 
imitative^; on which account also these arts were 
constructed, both that of recitation, and of acting, 
and of others too. But as the poets, though whit 
they said was very frivolous, appeared to acqaire 
their reputation by menus of their style ; on this 
account the first style [of rhetoric] was formed on 
that of poetry, witness the style of Gorgias; and 
even at the present time the majority of ignorant 
people fancy that such orators speali most deligliC- 
fully : this however is not the case, but the style of 
poetry and that of prose is distinct, and the result 
shows it ; for not even the writers of tragedy them- 
selves any longer employ the sanie turn of diction, 
but just as they have passed from trochaic to iambic 
metre^, because the latter ia moat like prose of sli 
the other raeti'es ; so have they also relinquished lU 
those terras which are foreign to the style of convers- 
ation, with which however the early writers used » 
embellish [their works], and which even at the pre- 
sent day are employed by those who write in heroic 
metre ; wherefMi^ it ia ridiculous to imitate the 
tragedians, who in their own case no longer employ, 
that turn of diction. 

So that it is evident that we need not discuas with 
minuteness ah points soever which it is possible to 
treat of under the head of style, but so many on^ U 
belong to such an art as we are speaking of : the 
other part of the subject has been spoken of in my 
treatise on Poetry. 



ise two most obTunu 

' The trochaic metiB occurs frequently In the Jilays of £9- 
chylua, the moal ajicient nf itie Iragediuns extanC piirtieululT 
in the Ptrsie ; as aldo in those of Euripides, especially in the 
PhiBoi^ie and Oreates 1 but in those of Sophocles, laicly, if 



On Ej:cfMenee of Style as maite vp of single Wordi. 

IXjET tils then have been discuaseil: and let excel- 1. Eicel- 
jleuce of style be defined to consist in iia being clear ; ^tllf*^' 
|(a sign of this is this, that the dictioD, unless it mahe tlnedtobc 
tthe sentiment clear, will not effect its purpose ' ;) and the -rd 
neither low, nor above the dignity crf the subject, but ""'''"■ 
in good taste ; for the style of poetry indeed is not 
low', yet it is not becoming in prose. 

Of nouns and verba' those which are in general use 2. Wordj 
produce the effect of clearness : to prevent its being *^' '''" 
')ovr, and to give it ornament, there are other nouns d^V"-" 
which have been mentioned in the Poetics, for a de- tipiquicy. 
parture ffrom ordinary acceptations] causes it to ap- 
Jiear more dignified ; for men ore affected in respect 
»f style in the very same way as they are towards 
foreigners and citizens. On which account you 3, To cle- 
Bhould give your phrase a foreign' air ; for men are ''»te>'jje 
•dmirers of things out of the way, and what is an ob- use £1™, 

I ' " Perepituily consists in the using of proper Icnns for the 
lldeaB or thougbta which he would have pass from his own 
linind Into that of another mao. It is this that gives them an 
I'leaBy entiance; and it ia with delight that men hearken to 
l.those whom Ihey easily onderstand ; whereas what is obscnrelf 
icaid, dying af it is spoken, ia usually not only lost, hat creates 
(m ptqudice in the bearer, as if he that spoke knew not what 
he HBid, or was afraid to have it understood." Locke, Borne 
uThoughls concerahig Reading and Study, vol. iv. p. 601. 
I 'As Aristotle proceeds henceforth to a complete analysis of 
tthe subject of style, he first considers it in reference to the 
pmngU untrdt of whivh it is made up (<E <^'' ■rui'i'rniiie, } S), 
Fwluch occupies him to the end of the fourth chapter. He then 
■conaideis it as made up of vthale isnleneu ; the means of in- 
itesling these with dignil;/, of adapting them to the subject, of 
I eonstmcting them to please the ear^ and as addressed to the 
tMrlhct; and concludes with enumerating their several sla- 
Uofuuu. First, then, he considers the beautiot of style as de- 
[ponding on tingit mordt. 

I » Should the epithet /oTBtyn, as applied to a quality of style, 
knot be imtnedialcly apprehended, it may ho well to recollect 
I'.lbal it means the excellence uppoaed to the fault which wo 
, detugnate AodmIumu, 
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ject of admiration is pleasant*. Now in the 
mttvical compositions, there are many things w1 
produce this effect, and there are very becoming, be- 
cauao both tlie subject and the person stand more 
apart [from ordinary lite]; in prose, however, these 
helps are much fewer, for the subject is less exalted; 
since even in that art were a slave, or a mere 3^uth, 
or [any one, in fact, in speaking] of mere trifles to 
eipreas himself in terms of studied ornament, it 
would be rather unbecoming ; but here too [as ia 
poetry] the rule of good taste is, tfiat your style be 
B lowered or raised according to the subject. On 
°°''" which account we must eacape observation in doing 
this, and not appear to speak in a studied manner, 
but naturally, for the one is of a tendency to persuade, 
the other is the very reverse*; because people put 
themselves on their guard, as though against one who 
has a design upon them, just as they would against 
adulterated wine. [Let your style then be such] as 
was the case with the voice of Theodoras as com- 
pared with that of the other actors^; for it appeared 
to be that of the character which was speaking, thdrs 
8. however were foreign from the character. And the 
deceit is neatly passed off if one frame his nomen- 
clature upon a selection from ordinary conversation ; 
the thing which Euripides' docs, and first gave the 
hint of. 
» to As however nouns and verba are [the materiala] 
' of which the speech is made up, and as nouns ~^-~» 
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* Thia wfts asserted book i. chap. 1 1, } 23, 24. 

* Uhunmgve an oatentatiir, verilaa abeaae niVefti 
Instil. I. 3. Artis eal telnra nrtem. 

* HaiTta eeema to hBid bad Ibis passage in view wbes be ' 
wroM tbo rollowing; " 'Tie in vritmg lis in arling; (he best 
writers are like our late udmiied Gamck. And how did that 
able genios employ his art? Not by n vain oatentallon of any 
one of his powers, but Dy a latent use of them all in auch an 
eibibitian of nature, that, while wa were present in a theatre. 
Bud unly beholding an actor, we could not help thinking our- 
eelvea in Denmark with Hamlet, or in BoawDrth Field nith 
nichard." Philolog. Ini^. P. iL c. 4. 

' In this practice, Eunpidea stands remarkably opposed HjJ 
hii ptedecBSSor iEaii.yliia. '^ 



ined in the Poetics, iq 
it employ but spar- " 
ingly, and in very few places, exolic^ and compound 
vorda, and those newly coined; where they may be 
employed I will state hereafter^: the reuson [of the 
restriction] has been mentioned, viz. because they re- 
move your style [from that of common life] more 
than is consistent with good taste. Words however 6, 
cX ordinary use, and in their original acceptations^", "' 
uid metaphors, are alone available in the style of ^i 
prose : a proof [that this is tlie fact, is] that these are P' 
the only words which all persona employ ; for every P 
body carries on conversation by means of metaphors, 
and words in their primary sense, and those of ordi- 
nary use. Thus it is plain that, if one should have 
constructed his style well, it will be both of a foreign 
character, and that [the art of the orator] may still 
elude observation, and [the style itself] will have the 

' USttii : " any word that Ijelongs eilher to another lan- 
giUge, or anoOier dialect uf (lie Bamo laDgiiane, and that is not 
sataralued. Iiy cemmon and popular uie." Twining. 

' Id the Beveath chapter be says, that Ihey may be iised 
■wilJl effect when yon woJd assume the language of high ei- 
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•■ tifia Bie words in general tue, opposed d 
Iindisli expieasiona. Olnifn, words in their prii 
acceptations, opposed to ^(tci^oI, words it 






;d literal 
maferred from 
meir primary meaning Lo Bomo anaiogout meaning. Many 
wards are Kipia which yet are not ol«fa. In fact, of die ihiea 
diviaioiis the nlriia are neeenarUy tJieJevieit; siiice the proptr 
and original deaignadons of tndividuat objects cannot eslend 
to H nmnbei sufficiently great to answei all the purposes of 
lanfTiUge ; the resources of which must therefore be augmented 
by melaphorical transfer. Even these wards in lime became 
■o natoralized by common use *a no longer to have any thing 
" of the iffecl of metaphor upon the hearer. On the contrary, 
like proper lenns" (aUtla), "they suggest directly lo bu 
misd, icil/ioul l/ie intervention of any intage, Ihe ideas which 
the speaker proposed to convey by diem." Phitos. of Khet. 
ToL L p. 185, 166. From those sounds which we hear on 
small or on coarse occasions, we do not easily receive strong 
tmpresrions, or delightful images ; and words to which we are 
nearly strangers [terms of art, etc.], whenever they occur, 
draw that altcntiun on themselves wMch they should transmit 
to things. Johnson's Life of Dryden, vol. vi. p. 395, edit, 
18Z3, Vid. the whole passage. 
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advantage of clearness ; this however was laid down 
T.Eqnl'o- to be the perfection of rhetorical language. Bnt of 
"? "f^ all nouns, those which are eqvimeal suit the purposes 
Mploi'L, of tli^ sophist, for by their help he effects his falia- 
(inonyms cies, while iyaanyms are of use to the poet ; I mean 
the poaL these which are both synonyms and of common usage, 
as TTupfuqirdai and /BaSi'^eiv, for these two are both of 
common usage and synonymous to each other. 

The nature then of each of these Tarieties, and 
how many species of metaphor there are, and also 
that this ornament is of the greatest effect, as well in 
poetry as prose, has heen explained, (as I have ob- 
served above,) in the Poetics. In prose" however 
we should bestow the greater attention on them, in 
proportion as an oration has to be made up of fewer 
adjuments than a metrical composition. Moreover 
the metaphor possesses in an especial manner [the 
beauties of] clearness and sweetness, with an air of 
being foreign'^; and it is not possible to derive it 
from any other person''. 
9. i. Must You must however apply, in the case both of 
Vjj^^ epithets and metaphors, such as are appropriate ; and 
ylmv. this will depend on their being constructed on prin- 
ciples of analogy, otherwise they will be sure to ap- 
pear in bad taste ; because contraries show themselves 
to be such, particularly when set by each other. But 
you must consider, as a purple garment becomes ■ 

" IIpwTn iiiv aio ptTodiopaTt vptlffTiDf aJral ynp /inXiimi 
■Eol Momv •rilipakkai^ai TaTs \6yoL<!, nal /.iyiBot,—^^ luun, 
xinmalt. Demetr. 

" " As to metaphorical enpressian, that ia a great eicellenM 
in style, wlien it la uaed with, propriety, for it gives joa Mro 
ideas for one; — conveys the meaning more luminoiiBly, *b1 
generally with a perception of deligkt." Boawell'a JotUMA 
.411.68. 

*^ Aristotle seems lo anlijoin tliifi os the cru'Wnmg pnutt ot 
meUiphOF ; for he has already told us that, that is a good Ihd 
principle of which centrca in ourselves ; so aUo, in the TopiM, 
he laya down thatiJ i^i ian irnp' dWuu Topfousenias ajrt«*f 
food fl S IttI Tas' dKXou, In the third book of the Nicomb- 
chsan Ethics he eoiploys a aimilar topic of praise : u rap' M- 
fo« fi4 olSr T, ka^ttr, ^qf 1 uatiui. See also book i. c. T, { 33^ 
of llie present treatise. 
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youth, what is equally so to an old mai 
Bome gnnuent does not become [both]. 

And if you wish to emheilish your subject, see '.' 
you deduce your metaphor from such things coming ^ 
under the same class as are better ; and if to cry it ci 
down, from such aa aje worse: I mean, as the cases " 
are opposed and come under the same geous, that the ^ 
Baying, for example, of a beggar, that "he prays," to 
tmA of one who is praying, that " he begs," (both 
apecies of askiDg,) ia to do the thing which has 
Faentioned ; just as Iphicrates called Calhaa " a 
'.■eoUectOT to the goddess, and not a bearer of the 
He however repUed, "that he must needs 
be uninitiated himself, or he would not call him a 
eoBtetOT, but a bearer of the torch." For these are 
both services connected with the goddess ; the one 
bowever is respectable, while the other is held in do 
repute. And some one [speaks of the courtiers of 
Dionysius as] Dionysian parasites; they however 
call tiieiiiBelveB artificers^*. Aod these expressions 
VK both metaphors ; the one of persons who would 
depreciate, the other the contrary. Even robbers, 
now-a-day, call themselves purveyors'^. On which 
pnaciple we may say of a man who "has acted un- 
jiulfy" that he " is in error;" and of one who "w 
M error," that he "has acted unjustly." Again, of 
<aM who has stolen, both that has taken, [in way of 
diminution,] and that bas ravaged [in exaggera- 

>* AianrroKoXatat. Tltia term, "by wUch Hie trilie af flal- 
tttera aeem lo have been exposed to ridicule on the stage 
[icijXam TDu Aiovuniau), was ingeniously enough botrowed 
from the niune of the patron of the theatre, diafvo-osj the; 
howcTer thnnght proper to exeliange one theatrical appellation 
Gir Boother moie respeelable, and dignified lliemselves by the 
Run* TiX"''""- This, as well as iJie con'esponding Latin term, 
^rlifiea, veena (chsTe been more commonly applied to actors, 
■tmsiclaiui, etc. Sec Keuchen, note on Com. Nep. vita Cha- 
hiitB, c. i. By the way, tMa sort of metaphorical embellish- 
Oient appears not to be unusual in the present day, if it be Inie 
Cos we are told) that the important personiigo who directs tha 
Cnlinsr; operations in great famQies be entitled tlu ortM. 
" Compare Tbucyd. b- i- nib init, 
p2 
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tioo"]. But the Baying, els the Tehphus of EuripiHa 
does, " that )ie lords it o'er the oars, and landing in 
Mjeia," etc., is out of taste ; for the expreasion, 
" lording it over," is above tlie dignity of the sub- 
ject ; [the rhetorical artifice] then, is not palmed 
.. off". There wiU also be a fault in the syllables, 
unless they are significant of a grateful sound ; for 
instance, Dionysiua, sumamed Chalcous'^, in his 
elegies, calls poetry, " the clangor of Calliope," be- 
cause both are vocal sounds ; the metaphor, however, 
is a paltry one, and couched in uncouth expressions". 
Again, our metaphors should not fie far-fetehtd; 
mt we siiould make the transfer, on the principle uf 
assigning names out of the number of kindred ob- 
jects, and such as are the »auie in species, to olyecU 
vrtiicb are unnamed, of which however it ia clear, 
simultaneously with their being uttared, that they 
are akin, as in that approved enigma, 

;e beheld, [and. wondering Tiew'J,] 
Who, on anuther, brEua with iiie ^aA glutd";" 

Twimso. 
for the operation is undesignated by any name",uid 
both are species of attaching ; wherefore the writer 
called the application of the cupping instrument, i 
gluing. And, generally speaking, it is possible out 
of neatly constructed enigmas to extract excelleat 
metaphors : because it is on the principles of metaphor 

'" See bpolc i. cliap. 13, { 9, 10. 

" Ih too gUring, is seen through. 

"' Wets it not that Plutarch atliibutea Ihia surname of Dio- 
n^BiBS (" the Brazen "] Co a auggeation of hia for employing 
brass currency at Atheua, tke specimen here quoted toi^t laaa 
ns to Buppose that he derived the appellatioii &om aome nbt- 
raclerislic harshnoaa of style. 

" 'Aaijiiot ^aiili, vox quEe vel foimft vel aiguificatione turpif 
est. Em. Lci. Tec. 

" This enigoui is ingenious, and means (A« operaHon of cup- 
pits, P^rfuimed in ancient days by a machine of brass. Phi. 
lolog. Inq. P. ii. c. 10. 

" Metaphor look its rise from the poverty of language. Men, 

" "- '■ loa every occaaion words ready made for thrir 

impelled to have recoi^rse to words aHahgevt, 
uid transfer (hem from their ortgina! moaning, to the meaninf 
Una lequiied." Fhilolog. Inq. P. ii. c. 10. 
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>D tbat it is evident, 

le] the metaphor has 



I Hut men conatruct enigmas ; i 
IhU [if the enigma be a good o 
been properly borrowed. 
The transfer also should be made from objects 13. 
^^Mh are beautiful ; beauty however of words con- ^jjj^ 
B Licymnius observes, in the sound or in the bonowEd 
MiTeyed ; as does also their inelegance. Am i ^'''., , 
er a third^, which does away the so- oVkcu 
1 doctrine ; since it is not the fact, as Bryso Bcaui; ot 
wgnes, " that no one speaks inelegantly, if indeed *^i^ 
the using one expression instead of another, carries in the 
wiA it the same meaning:" for this is a fallacy; eaund. 
fcecause some words are nearer in their ordinary ^° J~'' 
icceptationa, more assimilated, and have more pecu- plication. 
U»r force of setting the object before the eyes than 
otlwrs. And what is more, one word represents the 
object under different circumstances from another; 
BO [hat we may even on this principle lay it down, 
tbst one word has more or less of beauty and inele- 
gance than another: for although both words, [at 
Ibe same time,] express [properties which are] beau- 
liflil, as well as such as are inelegant ; yet they either 
KpresB them not qua they are beautiful, or not qua 
'' J inelegant ; or granting they do, yet they 

B them, the one in a greater, the other in a 
. But we are to deduce our metaphors 
sources ;-^from such as are beautiful either 
D meaning, or [in the image they present^ 
to the sight, or any other sense. And there is a dif- 
ference, in the saying, for instance, " the rosy-Jingered 
Aurora;" rather than "the purple-JingeTed ;" or, 
wbat is still worse, " the erimson-JijtgeTed." 

Also in the case of qnlhets, it is very possible to '*■ ^P*" 
derive one's epithets from a degrading or disgraceful ^^^ j^ 
view of the case ; for instance, " the murderer of his tiie uune 
mother'":" and we may derive them from a view on ^°J'' 

" We may perhaps tann liia tkicd beauty of words, i&isoicy 
|r At tMf application, 

^^^^^ Nomiiiibus molliro licet mnla ; fuitea vocetur 
^^^^^U.JVivriDr lUyrica uuipicv Gauiruis t.'rit, clo. 
^^H Ail L ii 
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the better side ; as, the avenger of Iiia fatber." Anl 
Simonides^, when tlie victor in a race by mules 
offered him a. trifling present, was not disposed to 
write, aa though feeling hurt at writing on deTia- 
at$es ! when, however, he offered a sufficient present, 
he composed the poem — 

Hail I DauffhlffTB of tha generoHt Bon9, 

Thai akims, ILke wind, Blong Iho conrae, etc. HaKBIs. 

and yet they were daughters of assea aa well. Again, 
'. it ia possible to express the self-aame thing dimina- 
tirely. And it is the employment of diminntiTet 
which renders both good and evil less ; just as Aris- 
tophanes jests in "The Babylonians j" using, instead 
of gold, " a tiny piece of gold ;" instead of " a gar- 
ment," "a little garment;" instead of " reproach," 
" puny reproach i" and instead of "flickne8s,'"'8bght 
indisposition." We ought, however, to be cansfnl, 
and always keep to the mean in both cases. 



On Fngidity of Sh/lt. 



consiats^H 



Frigiditt', aa dependent on the style, 
four points. In the use of compound words ; Hi* 
Lycopbron', where he says, "the many-faced hea- 
ven," and " the mighty-topped earth," and "the nar- 
row- pat iied shore." And as Gorgias used tie 
expression, "a beggarly-mused flatterer," and "the 
Btrictly-bound -by-oath and fully-sworn men." Or 
like Alcidamas, [who talks of] " the soul replete with 
anger, and the visage waxing fire- coloured." Again, 

■* Sec Bentley □□ Pholaiis, p. 15G. Zondteana and iiesan- 

' Huring; in the last chapter discussed the itantiet of alyle 
u dependent on single words, he now proceeds to cunaider it« 
It/ccti, OS thej arise fcDm the single words employed .- see nol* 
on chap. ii. j 2. 

' This LjtophTon was a sojihiBl, and is not to be cunfonnd** 
with Ihe poet who flourished under Ptolemy Fhiladelphoa. 
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"he supposed their zeal would be conpletion-Tork- 

iag;" and "he settled a completion-working per- 
of speech ;" and " the azure-hued level of 
nain." For ail these expressions, by reason of 
being compounded, appear poetical', 

then, is one cause : also the emploTment of 2< 
idioms is one ; as when Lycophron calls ° 
" prodigious hero," and Soiron, " baneful 
■/' or Alcidamas, when he sa.ys, " gambolhngs in 
feetry," and " nature's improbity," and " whetted by 
lurestrained rage of soul." 

A third description of fidgidity consists in the em- 3. 
pljment of epithets either too long, out of place, or J^ 
too frequent ; for in poetry, indeed, it is becoming & 
enough to say " white milk ;" in prose, however, it is ™ 
nther bad taste. Some also, sfaonld there be a su- ^ 
perabundonce of them, betray [the rhetorician's art], 
aid make it evident that the whole is a mere made-up 
tiling ; this, however, you may occasionally avail your- 
self of, since it produces a departure from the ordinary 
ttjie, and renders the diction foreign. Yet ought we 
to aim at the mean ; for [the too free indulgence in 
the licence] does more harm than the speaking care- 
lessly ; for the one has no beauty, the other has 
[powA'ee] fault. Hence it is that the writings of Al- 
ddamas appear frigid ; for he employs epithets not 
<u lAe feasonittg, but as the food, with such profusion 
does he scatter them, and those both too long, and 
where the meaning is self-evident : thus, he does not 
Bay the aweat, but "the moist sweat*:" nor to the 

' Take the following specimen : " To ao vast a height did 
the uner-too-trraeh-toie-exlollad repuladon of this eiimious 
rrwi," etc. Sir Ttiomas Uiquhort'a Jewel. Sec also " The 
Bleated Addresacs;" Art. "Address uf tliB Editora of the 
Monui^ Fust." 

• Tbe expression in the original alludes to Sinnia, a ikmaus 
robber, whoae peculiar method of torture it was Co bind Mb 
TictiiBe to the boughs of trees forcibly beat together, and sod- 
draily looseued, so that the violence of Iheii leSei lore the 
"m from their bodies. However a Sd""! ili^p was probablj 






e elegant in Greek, ''n'ti the expression 
It considered in English. 
' Vicloiiiu thinks that Boccaccio, m his Decameion, 
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Tsthmitin games, but "to Isthmus' full assemblage:" 
□or does he apeak of laws; but of "the laws, the 
novereigna of stotes ;" nor, of the race j but of " the 
soul's rapid iicpuUe :" nor of ft museum ; hut of 
" taking nature's museum with you :" and of " rueful 
care of the soul." Nor doea he speak of favour; but 
of " the fabricator of a whole people's favour ;" and of 
"a dispenser of the pleasure of his audience." [He 
would Dot telL youj of branches ; but " amid the 
branches of the wood did he conceal it :" nor, that he 
oovered hia person ; but " the nakednesi of his per- 
son :" and of " desire the counter-rival of the soul :" 
(for this is at once a compwund word and an epithet 
so that it becomes poetry:) and of "such an iU- 
escess of improbity." Hence those who ex- 
press themselves witli this poetic air, produce by their 
want of taste both the ridiculous and the frigid, and 
from their loquacious prosing, become deficient in 
clearness ; for whenever one unnecesBarily obtrudes 
any thing on an auditor who already apprehends him, 
putting an end to all perspicuity, he produces ob- 
scurity. 

People, however, do employ compounils, when the 
subject is without a proper appellative, and the com- 
position is easily effected: for instance "pcuHmei" 
but if it occur frequently, it is decidedly poetical 
Wherefore a style characterised by compounds, is 
most available to the Dithyrainbic poets ; for such 
words are sonorous; exotic words are moat useful to 
epic poeta"; for they have somelbing dignified and 
superb : metaphor however to iambic verse ; for [dra- 
matists] now employ it, as has been already stated. 

Moreover, fourthly, frigidity originatesin metaphor; 
for there are even metaphors which are unbecoming: 
some, from their being ridiculous'; for the writers o( 
employed ioo profusely Ibia poetical omamciit. Ci^mment. in 
Demet, fbal. 

• May we not instance Milton's BebraiimMf 

I A Htriking inxionce of Uus occuia in two well-known S> 
in which Winier is suid, 

" To glate ihe Vikfn, nnd bridle up the floodB, 
And ptTTivig wiih wont the bald-pala woods." 



Bomed; employ metaphor : others, fi-om their being 
Uoo dignified, and having too great an air of tragedy*; 
and should they be far-fetched, they become indistinct ; 
l&ke Gorgias, [when he talks of] things as man, and 
H^againJ as ryddy. " You have sown in ahame, and 
avaped in ruin ;" for this has too much the air of 
[poetry. And as Alcidamas, [who calls] "philosophy 
^e rampart of the lawa ;" and " the Odyssey a beau- 
ttiful mirror of human life^." Agwn, "introducing 
po such gambolling in poetry :" since all these ex- 
mressions, for the reasons aboTe-mentioned, are des- 
Etitate of persuasive efficacy. But what Gorgias awd 
ton a swallow, when in its 6ight it bad muted on him, 
Iwas in the best style of tragedy ; for he exclaimed, 
C" Oh ! fie FhUomela ;" for to a bird, indeed, the act 
[was not unbecoming, to a young lady, however, it woold 
pave been. So that he reproached her neatly enough, 
'•peaking of her as what she had been, not as what 
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simile, too, is in fact metaphor j for the differ- l. Simiin! 
LCe is trifling : for when [the poet] says of Achilles, i°^^^ 
^' LiAe a lion he leaped on them," it is a simile ; but a meta- 
iwhen he says, " A very lion he leaped on them," it is p'""'- 
» metaphor : for since both are brave, [the poet^] 

poet who, describing lia 

ig tuni, and bade 



• However correct Mr. Harris's tt 

is in elegant metaphor, it seems ei 

e Qxe paasage thus : " Accordim 

if Homer was B&jon(/y culled by A' 
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making the transfer, has spoken of Achilles as a lion. 
■ l. It UN- Tbe simile is useful too in prose, though seldom, since 
it carrita with it the air of poetry. And you must 
introduce them just as you would metaphora ; for 
they are metaphors differing in that particular whictk 
has been stated'. 

The following are similes ; viz. that which Andro— 
tion employed against Idrieus,'that " he v/aa like pup- 
pies loosed from their chain ;" for they rushing a.'C 
people bit« them, and Idrieus, too, now that he w&s 
discharged, was a dangerous person. Again, aa The- 
odamus, in a simile, compared Archidainus to KuE- 
enua, witliout hia knowledge of geometry ; on the 
principles of similar ratios: for [converseli/'] Euscnus 
would be Archidamus, had [the latter] a knowledge 
of geometry. Also the instance which occurs in the 
Foliteia of Plato, that those wbo spoil the dead are 
like young dugs, " which bite the stone, without 
touching the person who throws it." Also the [si' 
mile] which he employed against the populace, "uitt 
it was like a pilot, strong indeed, but rather deaf 
And of the metres of poets, " they are like those in 
the prime of youth who are without beauty ;" for the 
latter having lost their freshness, and the former their 
numerical arrangement, are no longer like the same 
thing. Also the simile of Pericles against the Samians, 
[who said] "they were like young children, who indeed 
accept the sop, hut still cry :" and against the Bieo- 
tians, that " they wore like holm-oaks ; for these 
holm-oaks are cut down hy their own means*, as 
were also the Bmotians, in their contests with each 

' Vi»- the iaKerlion of the parlicle denoling aimilitude, 'QS 
XImi, instuad or X<nv iirBpoaiiiii, 

' Viclotlos's tranJBcture as 1o iho means whereby Iheae trees 
destruy themaelTes appears rathfr forced. May there not be 
aome allusion to the originai at the lately dincovered fable of 
Phsdrus; in whiuli the trees, having been made )a dUputa 
about proridlng a handle for the woodman's axe, after seeing 
the fatal use he makea of Iho present, ai^knawledge that ihey 
deserve that doalruolion which Ihey had prorided fur them- 
wlves ? The Latin fabulist hunaelf seams lo think thul hii 
roaster, Miop, had carried mattoTS loo far in making ireM 
ipeaJc, since he deeraa it neceBsory to apolegiie , 
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other." And what Denoethenes used before tLe po- 
pulace, that " it is like those who are sea-sick wheu 
on board." So, too, Democritua likened the orators 
to nurses, "who, swallowing the sop themselves, be- 
Bmear the ininnts with spittle." And in the same way 
Antistbenea likened Cephisidotus the alim to frant- 
incense, for "in its consamption it spreads uuiversal 
delight." 

\jrhu the simile ii raeiupAor], for it is free to yon 
to enunciate all these botb as metaphors and as si- 
milea. So that it is plain that as many as, when 
enunciated as metaphors, are approved, will also be- 
come similes ; and [oice i>ersa\ the sintUei, when 
vUhout the note [of similitude], will become meta- 
phors. Bat the metaphor, which is constructed on 4, Mcta- 
the principle of similar ratios, ought always to admit ^^^^^ 
of pa3'ing back [the borrowed term*] ; as also in other mit of 
caeea, and in that of [metaphor], from species to ape- p'^P^ 
cies; for instance, if a cup be called "the shield of tSfrowrf 
Bacchus," it is also proper to call a shield " the eup lenn. 
of Mars." Of these materials, then, is a discourse 
made up. 



CHAP. V. 

On the X'ecessity of speaking t/ia Langaage with Purity. 

But purity in speaking your language' is the found- 1. Paritj 
ation of all style ; and this depends on five particu- j'''^^ 
lara. First, on the connective particles^, whether on Bto 

" Calumnmri bI qnis auttm yoluerit. P»=°'* 

Quod arboru jo^uantur," etc. PhEed. Pro), lib. i. 
* A metaphor is said ivraitoiiiiiiiBai, when it may be in- 
verted: Tor instance, just as ;dq would ral) a pilot, " tht 
rulir of hia VEsael ; " so may you coll a mlec, " the pilot of tha 
•tale." Em. Lex. 

' Aristotle haTine in the last three chapters given us Iho 
Deeewary infoimalion respecting the maleriali of style, its sin 
gle words, procoeds now to treat of the arrangemmt of thoss 
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3. i. On one pay them back or not, just as they are of a na- 
Ihe coQ. jypg (^ prepede or follow, and as each requires ; thus, 

Iputiclci. although and on my part, require yet aaaon hu part 
[to follow them]. And it is necessary to make a re- 
I turn of the one to the other while it is yet recollect- 

ed, and not to Buap^nd them at too great intervals : 
I neither should we [insert another] connective before 

making a return to the connective which already has 
a claim on us ; for in very few instoncea ia thia ap- 
propriate. "But I, after he spoke to me, for Cleon 
came up beseeching me and putting it to me, went, 
taking them along with me:" for in these words 
many connectives are thrown in before the first con- 
I uective has been paid back ; and if the interval be- 

tween the words " /" and " went" be great, a want 
of clearness takes place. One source then of correct- 
S. IL In nesB originates in tlie connectives. And a second, in 
' ^™ dii- *^^ expressing yourself in the appropriate terms, anil 

tinct,and "ot in generals", A third, in terms which are not 
aotyagiMj, ambiguous : this, however, only when you do not de- 
tenra not ^''^'^'^^7 choose the opposite ; the very thing which 
imhigu- they do, who, whilst they have nothing to say, yet 
affect to say something marveUous ; for such persons, 
in their invention of somewhat to any, give vent to 
these terms, just an Empedocles did. For the cir- 
cumlocution by its length imposes on people, and the 
auditors are affected in the very self-same way as the 
populace in transactions with soothsayers ; for when 
they utter their ambiguities, they yield assent as 
they go on ! [as in the famous oracle], " Croesus 
having crossed the Halys will overthrow a mighty 
empire." And it is because the chance of mistake is 
less, that soothsayers eipress themselves in generaU 
on their subject: for in "even and odd*" he will 
more frequently be right who cries [only yenero/^] 

dcclBriiiK it unnecessiir? to be very parljcnlu' in this Tespect :— 
Y04 ^i ^ol Toui cvuitvfiov9 ftrtj fi&Xa avTa-woilioaSai dtf^ijd^T, 
plav Ti^ u'v. -ri ii. DetneU Phal. iripi JpHI"'"'. i &3. 

• By Toit wtpiixoiioif ia meant, not nrcwntocutiani. but (In 
nse of B general instead of a pBiiicular term, as ipuB^dt in thl 
place uf 4iDii>iE, trliich of coume much weakens the idei. 

* l.udoie pur impu'. Hor. Su. lib. ii> 3, 248, 
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either "euew" or" odf/," than one who would [spedfi/] 
the exact number ; sad so one who predicts eimply 
that a thing will bappen, than he who would subjoin 
niea*. On which account the soothaayera never add 
the further distinction of " token." All theee errors 
tben are similar ; so that, unless it he with a view to 
some such end, the; are to be avoided. 

The fourth essential is the preserving the diatinc- ^' '"• ^" 
tioii which Protagoras marked out between the gen- g^^^' 
ders of nouns, viz. masculine, feminine, and neuter; 
for it will be necessary to make these correspond 
MrcectJy. Thus, " She, having come and having 
conversed, departed." 

The fifth consists in correctly quoting the plural, ^- ''• la 
dual, and singular numbers. " They, coming up, m^ben' 
Kiinnienced beating me." 

In a word, the written s^le ought to be easily ^""^S*' 
nad and understood ; and in these requisites it is i^^^ 
the game [as that of recitation] ; the very qualities L Style 
however these which numerous connectives do not v?'^""„ 
possess : neither the compositions which it is not resd^il 
easy to point, as those of Heraclitus. For the point- to nnder- 
ing of Heraclitus' works is quite a task, from its '^ 
liaing far from clear whether words refer to those notijj. 
which precede or those which follow them^. For pendon 
example, in the beginning of his work, " Of reason ^^(^" 
existing always men are ignorant ;" for it is not 
clear to which branch of the sentence we should 
point off the "always." 

This moreover produces a solecism ; the failure iii^ I" w 
in paying back the idea, if, [in the case of two jjon of 
words,] you do not bring each under an expression morethan 
adapted to both': for example, to the words " colour ^^^^ 

* Hence the distinguiahing superiority of the propheciea of 
our SaTiour"a coming ; for in them not the simple fact alone, 
but the very period at which it shoTtJd occur was speciJied. 

* We can nowhere find a moreBlriking instance of the want 
of clearness to which a neglect of these cautions gi»ea riae, 
than in book ii. chap. IB, of the worthy Sta^Tite'a own work. 

' Or, to take his own iUustiation, in speaking 0/ the ottjectt 
of d^irmil wun, be cueful not to annex a yerb which de- 
notes the operation of en* Btnte alone. Thia ia well eipoaed 
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id," the eipresaion "swing" Ueis not a o 
reference i whereas the expression " percem 
Agaio, senteoces become indistinct, if, del) 
o thrust in many intermediate remarks, 70a ■ 
"£e- "°^ f^ ^'^^ ""'^ state [what naturally comes f 
For example, " For I intended, after I hud coi 
with him on tills and that subject, and so 
depart:" not, [stating it naturally thus,] ' 
intended to depart j" and afterwards introducii 
" oiler I had conversed on this and that, and bo 01 



dncod by On Ehvaiion of SfyU. 

T'vSmi "^^^ following expedients contribute to elevation d 
ttie de^ the style, viz. — tlie employing the definition ine 
nitlon in of the notm ; saying, for instance, not " a ciicli 
J^^QQQ but " a plane superficies, whose circumference i« 3 
Ths te- all points equidistant from the centre." The rereH 
TBEHB pro- however, viz. the use of the noun instead of the a 
ruptnen. finition, contributes to abruptness. 

.2. Again, [the avoiding either,] if it be indelicate^ 
SiKdth'CT wl>ecoroing ; i. e, using the noun, if the indeiiOM 
if out of ' be in the definition ; or the definition, if it 

luitotion ^^30, the illustration of the subject by metaphor 
brmets- and epithets, guarding, however, against what savours 
thT^ of poetry. And the putting what is but single as 
*: iv. By roanji tiie thing which the poels do: though the 
nung the haven be but one, yet they tell you of " Grecian 
Sj'"^^'' havens;" — and, "the letters' many-opening folds'." 
Ur Also, the not bringing all your words under a 

6. T. Ai- 

in the Spectator : — " I huve known a hero compared to a tbun- 
derbult. a lion, and the sen ; all and each of them proper meu- 
ptoTB for impetuosity, courage, or farce. But by had man 
ment it bath bo happened, that the thundL-rboU hath overfli 
its banks; the lion bath been darted through the skies; 
the billows have rolled out of the Libyan deaert." 
> Enrip. Iph. in Taux. 727. 



1 particle, but assigning to (ach its own: 

( woman, Ait my wife-" And the expressing 

'th aconnectiTe ; bnt if abniptly, without 

e indeed, though not tmconnectedlj ; for 

ince, " HaTiDg departed and having spoken to 

;" or, "having departed, I spoke to him." 

The precept of Antimachus, too, is of service, viz. 

ihe drawing your expressions from absent qnalities', 

hrhich he does in celebrating the hill Teumeesus, 

[commeDcing,] "There is a certdn little hill visited 

py the winds';" for thus the sobjeet is earned on to 

Bifinity. And this expedient holds good alike in the 

(Base of qualities which are good, and such as are 

l>Bd*, just as the subject has tbeni not, in whichever 

may it may he of service. Hence the poets deduce 

Itheir eipresaions*, the " stringless " and the "lyre- 

3 melody ; " for they build their epithets on priva- 

Bvea. And this expedient is also approved in ana- 

letaphors ; for instance, the saying of " a 

mpet," that it is a "lyreless harmony." 

* How macli may be made of a mere summary of ne^ialiana, 

11 realty be acknowledged by those who have read Rochea- 

_ ■"■ poem on Notliing i and anollier in Latin on the same 

hnlyect (if sabject it may be called), by Paa^fral, a poet and 

knticof tlie siiteeath centnij, in Fiance. This last la usnally 

BllgrnDed to Johnson's Life of Rochester. 

■ Theac words, it will be obaerved, do not in themBelrea 

Ibrd an instance of the precept here lecommended ; but, as it 

BUS iLat the work of Anumachus was well known, they 

e probably intended as a hint at a passage in which on 

(ration was to be found. Of Aristotle's quotations in ge- 

1, it may be remarked that, however Qiturally we might 

. !ct to meet with beautiful passages, in iUusCration □( the 

Bversl beauties of style which he succcasivoly discusses, they 

^iresent but a series of allusions (now obscure and scarcely in- 

laUigible), to passages which were easily accessible to his ao- 

"' ' (hich haTB been lost lo us amid the general wreck 

eratore. See Yictorios's remark, cap. iii. J 3. 

' Whether in praising or blaming. 

' It shonld be remembered that these negatica epithets aia 

inon to the Greek poets. Victorius points out many 

: as, kS:uov iyaMrarco, Eurip. Phixn. 818; &iaawr 

or, Orest. 319 ; (iitn-rfipot i^-Siynnv, Msch. Eumen. 

_ i-tpoit TTUTTl^irw, ibid. 250, etc. There is a fine in- 

jwance of this neffotivt mode of eiplsining a metaphor in Isaiahi 

jlL ai,— " Thuu drunken, but not wilA wme." Twining. 
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Of the becoming in Stt/U. 
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STTLEwill poEae§s the quality of being in good taste, 
if it bo expressive at once of feeling and character, 
and in proportion to' the subject-matter. This pro- 
portion, however, is preaerved, provided the style be 
□either careless on questions of dignity, nor dignified 
on Euch as are mean : neither to a mean word let or- 
nament be superadded ; otherwise it appears mere 
burlesque ; as Cleophon uses to do ; for he has ex- 
pressed some things equally ridiculously, as though 
lie were to say, "August fig-tree." 

But [the style] ejcpressive of feeling, supposing 
the case be one of assault, is the style of a man ia a 
passion ; if, however, it be one of loathsomeness aod 
impiety, the espreaaing yourself with disgust sal 
painful caution ; if, however, the case demand proiae, 
with exultation ; if pity, with submisaion ; and so on 
in the other cases. And a style which is appropriate, 
moreover, invests the subject with persuasive effieacy- 
For the mind is cheated into a persuasion, that the 
orator is speaking with Bin<:erity, because, under auch 
circumstances, men stand affected in that manner. 
So that people suppose things to be even as the 
speaker states them, what though, in reali^, they are 
not : and the hearer has a kindred feeling with the 
orator, who expresses himself feelingly, even should 
he say nothing to the purpose ; availing themselves 
of which, many bear down their hearers in the storm 
of passion. 

But moreover, this mode of showing by means of 
signs ia expressive of character j because, on eveiy 
condition and habit of life, is consequent a language 
suited to it. I use the expression condition, in refer- 
ence lo the stage of life ; as youth, manhood, or age ; 
and [to the sex], as man, or woman ; and [to na* 

' Might we borrow an expression from the liui^ogc of IliA 
iwialcr, we should say, " inpraptr KEErmo wiM." 




V liabhs, iboee amSarmMj M» wliiek <mt ia tf » 
Ctrtaia clunKta- n Efe; far it is aM ttjuid iBg to 
ereijhalnt thai the fifeaaBBmaaentuncbsnoa': 
if tlien one express Umseir m tbe 
Jiriate to the habit, be will prodaee 1 
characteristic ; for a netic and a n 
irill express tfaao^Tes neiifaer in the tame to^ 
HOT ill the same manEeT-. And the aaditots aie 
^^cted, in some war, bv that feelji^ of which the 
ieclaiiners avail themielves, till it nauseates ; [put- 
ing it to their aadience thnSj, "who knows not ?" — 
* all men know it." For the auditor acknowledges 
Pith a kind of confusion, that he participates [in that 
nfiirmation] which all the rei4 of the world possess. 
Fhe employment of them opportunely, or inoppor- 8. Gen*, 
nnefy, is, however, a consideratiDn conunon to every "^ "'"■ 
ipecies [of ornament]; but for every excess [in tliemj, 9. We 
Ihere is that corrective which is in the moudi of every "u*" ""- 
tody ; for, of yourself, you should append a reproof ^ti^"^ 
on yourself; for it appears in reahty [an ornament}, itwtrc. 
■t least since the nse of it does not escnpi) the notice of 
tiie speaker himself. Further, the speaker is not at 10. Wp 
once to employ every thing which ia proportionate ; ""?' "^r 
br thus the hearer has the deceit passed off on him. ui'^U-tc ~ 
I mean that, if the terms be harsh, he is not to em- fhn rule* 
)loy a harsh tone and expression of countenance, and °^ ""■ 
he other peculiarities [of harshness] : if this caution 
be not observed, [our artifices] severally appear what 
Ihey really are. But if he employ some and not 
others, without observation he produces the same 
effect. Still, if expressions of .softness be uttered 
^harshly, and such as are harsh with softness, they 
1>ecome divested of efficacy to persuade. But com- 11. We 
'pound words, and u plurality of epitliets, and foreign ™^' ""* 
Bidioms, are appropriate chiefly to one who speaks pound 
^nder the excitement of some passion ; — for with one, "orii" ex- 

wrongs '"■ 



" heaven- 



BieMuring," or "prodigious-." they are 
«oe ie already master "f Jiia audien 
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wrought Ihem up to enthusiasm, either bj panegyric 
01' invective, by [the excitement] of anger or friendly 
fpcling ; the which IsocrateB does in " The Panegy- 
ric," near the conclusion ; " — the record and remein- 
bmnce;" and, "men who had the spirit — ." For 
the speaker, in a transport of enthusiasm, giv«3 
utterance to expressions such as these ; so that the 
audience also, being forsooth simikrty affected them- 
Belves, readily welcome them. "Wherefore they are 
adapted to poetry; for poetry is the language of 
enthusiasm. 

It is, then, either in this way [that we are to em- 
ploy poetical espreasions], or in irony ; as GorpM 
was in the habit of doing ; and [as Socrates doeg] in 
the Phicdrus [of Plato]. 



Of Hhythni. 



e The modelling of the diction should, however, be 
auit neither metrical nor without rhythm'; for the first 
„^ has no persuasive efficacy (since it appears to have 
It been got up), and at the same time it also draws off 
[the attention]; for it causes one to fix his attentioa 
on the similarities of cadence, when they will recur 
again ; just in the way that little children anticipate 
the crier ; (for when he demands, — " Whom does 
this freedman choose as his patron?" — [they ei- 
claim], "Cleon:") that, however, which is without 
2. rhythm, has no measure. The diction ought, however, 
tobemeasured, yet without metre; forwhatbdesli- 
tute_Qf measure is displeasing a nd indisti ncTT But 
^ number all things are measured ; and In model- 
ling tiie diction, the number is rhythm', of which 
' la pursuance of that Eyslematic plan whiiih we hare re- 
DiuktHl that ArisLotle has adopted ia considering llic aubj''Cl 
it ilyle, he proceeds here to treat of it as nddiessed to 'he tat. 
' " Rh-i/thm differs lioiQ Butn, inasiDQeh as rhythm \» pt- 
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thcmetres are certain divisions^. Hen ee the sentence 3. 
should posses rhythm, thouB:h not metre ; for then 
it will become verse ; and its very rhythm should be 
without preciaeness. This, however, will be the case 
if, up to a certain point, it be preserved. 

But of the rhythms, the heroic is stately, and not 4. 
adapted to conversation, and deficient in varied ca- Illiith™> 
dence i the iambic, however, ia the very style of the kui'dT""' 
multitude ; whence it is that persona in conversation Hernic 
give utterance to iambic lines, most of all metres. ^'™''"'- 
But [in a speech] there should be a degree of stateli- 
nesa and departure from [the ordinary phrase]. Tet TrochBic 
the trochaic metre is too tripping''; and all tetrame- 
ters show it ; for tetrameters are a kind of dancing 
rhythm \ But the piean remiuns, which orators, com- Pumi. 
mencing with Thrasymachus, began to employ ; they 
were not, however, able to explain what it was. Yet 
the pcean ia the third, and comes next to those 
[rhythms] which have been mentioned; for it is as 
three to (ujo. But of the former [rhythms, the ratio Hatios nf 
iai of the on& [the heroic,1 as one to okb; of the 't^.. 

. r 1 ■ . ■ 1 V - -I fl -" rhythms. 

Others, [the iambic and trochnic,J as two to one". . 

portion applied lo any motion whaicver ; melrc is proporl 
applied Ig Ike molion of loonji ipoken," Harris. " 
rA^n of a dactyl and anaptesl ie ihe same ; the tnelm is 
fbrant. The dlElinction is similar to that of peimutaliona and 
(umbinationa in arithmetic." Seals, Analysis of Greek Me- 
tres. Metre, in short, cannot eiiat independently of ariitrulale 
mmda; while rhyllim may he lieard in any proportionate suc- 
cession of sounds ; as in the ringing of hammera on an butU, 
or the flapping of the wings of a bird. 

* Metre is distinctly stated, in the Poetic, to be a species of 
rhythm Harris also save, " All metre is rhythm, yet all 
rhythm is not metre." Philolog. Inq. P. ii. c. 2, 

' Twining iiluntrales it by the following line ; — 

" Jolly morlala, fill your glasses ; coble deeds are done 
lywii,.." 
' JtopiaKiKUTipBt — namby-pamby ; Kopin£ was a species of 
hnmodest, lascivious dance. 

* As the Greeks considered a long syllable as equivalent to 
twn limes, and a ihort only to one, two short syllables were of 
course eqniyalent lii one long ; so that, m either ot the feet of 
which heroic n 
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next to these ratios ranka that of whole and half^? 
and this ia the piean. The others then are to l>e 
abandoned ibr the reasons stated, and because the^ 
are resolvable into verse: the po^n is, however, to 
be retained ; since out of that only rjiythm, of aU 
wliicli have been mentioned, it is not possible to con- 
struct anj metre ; so that [in employing it] most of 
all rhj^hms, an orator will elude detection^. 

At present, indeed, the orators employ one pcean, 
[oa well in concluding] us on opening; the conclu- 
sion, however, ought to differ from the opening [of a 
speech]. And there are two species of praans, op- 
posed to each other ; whereof the one is adapted to 
the opening, (just, in fact, as they employ it;) this b 
that one of which the long syllable is first, and the 
throe short ones at the end, [as in theword] AnXfiyirfc, 
and XpialoKSjia. The other, however, contrariwise, 
is that whereof the three sltort syllables are first, and 
the long at the end, [as in the conclusion of the line] — 

rnlioof theinmbua, (-; ' ; : 1 : 2,) and the trochae C":": :3: 1). 
Now die piean ( — : ' : : 3 : 2) holds a mean ratio betweeD 
that of the heroic mdre on Ihe one hand, mid that of llic 
iamblD uid trochaic rmptMrtircly on the olher ; the ratio of the 
former hehig merely that of equalitj', while the ratio of Ihe 
latter wus too muuh in excess. 

' 'HjiioXiin — seequiduplex — a whole and lialf besidesj — 
" NeceasB — pnnem pedis aut lequalera esse alteri parti j aul 
allcro tanto, mil acaqoi esse mnjorera. Ila fit ajtioiur, datly- 
lua; duplex, iambus ; uiquiplix, faton." — Cicero, Orat. c. 56. 

' Though lh« illustrations already given have been perliaps 
too prolix, 1 cannot forbear tmnacribing the foUowing passa)^ 
from Hnrtis, in illnslration of the whole sulyect : — " The 
rhylhm of the heroic fool ia one to one, which conalitnles. in 
music, what wo tall common tiau ; and in musical vibraliflll, 
what we call the uniton. The rhylhm of the iambic is oiie Iv 
two, which coDBlitnloa, in music, what we coll (r^ib tiirw; 
and in muaical vibriition, what we call the octatii. The 
rhythm next tu IhesH, is thai of two lo throe, or else ila equiva- 
lent, three to two; a rhylhm compounded of the two former 
times imited ; and which constitutes, in musical vibration, 
what we call thi fifth. 'Twos here then they discovered thi 
foot they wauled ; that foot which, being neither the heioi>: 
nor Iho iamliic. wni vcl *o far couneclod with them, aa lo con- 
lain rlrtualiy within .■*(''' 
lulMg. Inq. P. ii c. 2. 



This [pKan^ makes a good conclusion ; whereas the 
Aon syllahle, owing to its beiog incomplete, renders 
I'm sentence mutilated. But it is right to break off 
witli a long sylkble, for your conclusion to be clearly 
marked, not by meana of the amanuentit, nor merely 
by annotations on the margin, but by meana of the 
rhfft&m. 

That, then, the diction should be conformable to 
rhythm, and not deficient in it, the particular rhj^hms 
too which will render it so confoimable, and these 
under what arrangement, have been stated. 



Of Sti/le eoHtiMiom and iti opposite '. 

^KBtylemuet needs be either eonA'iiuou«, and united 1. 
bymeansof conaectifes, just like the protracted odes ■* 
of the dithyra.mbic poets'; or reflex, and like t!ie ,; 
•□tistrophtc odea of tlie old poets. <c< 

Now the continuout style ia the old style, as, " This " 
is the exposition of the historical researt-h of Hero- a 
dotus, of ThuriumVeic For formerly indeed every /• 

' Style ia here consldereJ as addressed to HiB intellect of tlie 
auditor. 

' At£» ilpaiiiji^, in vhich UiG scnltmci! has no other luiil; 
iLaiL that vhich CDpulnlives pxe it, nor any other nif oiiure 
than the cojuplelion of the sense, and the necessity of laJcing 
brealhi or, na Cicero in few a-orda so admirably describes il, 
" ilia (UK inttmalBt loqnacjUs per^uia et profluena." This 
Aiutotlf compares to what he calls the itaffaXaX m dithyram- 
bie poetiy; meaning, I Ihink, evidently the Ion;, iiregnlar, 
prolracled odes of the more modern dithyrsinbic poets: for 
the vord ara^\i, here, does noj, I believe, signify exordiiiiii, 
fraamium. as usually undGrsloDd. but was, probably, tiie namtt 
by which -WttJ ^nupol ical »iilirii8<Ic were dislingnished,' etc. 
— TwininK, note 17. 

» Herodotus, though a natire of H»Utaniaasui, went latteriy 
■■ a coUiuist lo Thimum. 
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ncHni- one employed it, but now very few, I call Itiat 
tinnofit. continuous, which in itself has no termination* 
should not the circumatance under narration liavw 
been terminated. But it is unpleasant, from iti« 
being indefinite; for all like to descry the end- 
Wherefore it 13 that raci?ra pant and faint away just 
at the htm ; for belbre, while they have the goal in 
view before them, they do not tire. The continuous 
style, then, is this. 
3. Reflex But tjie reflex is that which conaists of periods. 
''?1?P I call a period a form of words which has independ- 
' ently in itself a beginning and ending, and a leng;tli 
easily tal^en in at a glance. A diction of this descrip- 
tion is pleasing, and easily conveys infunnation : now 
inplea^ it is pleanng from its being the opposite of that 
"S' whicb is indefinite''; and because the hearer all along 

supposes that he is securing something, from the cir- 
cumstance that something is constantly finished olf 
for him ; but the not foreseeing nor despatching any 
Eiisily re- thing is unpleasant : and it easUy conveys informa- 
iiioiolicr- ^on, because it is easily remembered ; this, however, 
is the case, because the diction which consists of pe- 
riods has number, which of all things is most easily 
recollected. And hence every one remembers verso 
better than prose ; for it has numbers by which it is 
4.ThDpo- measured. The period ought also to be terminnled 
Huiih""' with the sense, and not to he interrupted like this 
with tile verse of Sophocles, — 

•aaiu. 4 " While other Bentcncea are indefinite, and (like n 

gfiomelricol rlghl line) mny tie produced indefinilely, the period 
(like a circuliir line) is always tircum scribed, returns and 
lenntnates al a given point. In uthur worda, vhile other sen- 
tencea, by the help uf common copulutivea, have a sort oi 
bouiitlless effusion, the comslltucnt pans of a period have a 
sort of reitex union, in which union the seutcnce ia bo far com- 
plete, as Ceithei to require, nor even to admit a further exten- 
sion. Readers find a plcasiite in tills grateful circuit, whiob 
^eads them so agreeably to an acquisition of knowledge." 
Huiis, Philolog. Inq. P. ii. c. 4. He quotes the commeuito- 
menl of hia Own Hermes and Philosophiml Anangemeiila. 
wi'h the opening of Cicero's Offices, Demuslhenes' Oration 
cuni'emiuK the Crown, and that of the Panegyric by Isiictale*, 
(whom he rails the fullier uC puriods.j as instances of period- 
ictti style. 
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"This is CaJydiin, land of lie lemtory of Ptlops'." 
For by dividing it is possible to understand the can- 
iwry [of the fact], aa in tiie case of tlie instance 
uiled, that Calydon is in Peloponneaus. 

A period either coniiils o/' clauses, or is simple. ^: ^.p*- 
Uut the period consisting of clauses is a mode of "[g'^e^in 
Apeech perfect and distinct, and easily pronounced claiua ot 
at a breath ; not, however, at the point of division, ""?!"■ 
like the fore-mentioned period, but altogether. And 
1 diose is one subdivision of it. By asimple period, 
1 mean one consisting of a single ckuse. 

But neither the clauses uor tlie periods ought to 6. Thej 
li6 either curtailed or prolix ; for their brevity otlen ^"^^^ 
causes the hearer to feel a hitch ; since it needs must uiidL 
be, if while he is yet [in thought] hastening onward, 
that limit of termination which he conceives within 
himself happens to be thrown back by the speaker's 
ceasing, that a kind of hiteh, as it were, occurs, owing 
to the impulse backward. Those, however, which Nnrpn* 
are prolix cause the hearer to be left behind ; just 
as they who make the turn too far on the outside of 
Ibe goal, for they don't keep up with tiiose walking 
with them^! and in a similar way, periods wliiuh are 
prolix grow into an oration, and are something like 
a desultory ode'. So that that occurs which Demo- 
critus, the Chian, joked Meknippides about, viz. that 
he produced desultory odes instead of antistrophes. 
" A man in framing a. nuisance for others, frames 
one for himself; and long tedious odes ore the great- 
est nuisance to him who produces them^;" for it is 
appropriate enough to hold such language as this 
respecting the i'ramers of prolix clauses. But those 
which are brief in their ciaui^es do not, in fiict, be- 
come periods ; therefore they draw on the hearer by 
fits and starts. 

* TMfl line is found quoted by Lucinn, as taltEn from ■ 
dliunft of Euripidea, no longer citiinl, entilied Meleager. 

' Probably an Enj^lisli sergeant would huvc illiutraled lldt 
by a column wheeling into lino. 
) See the nate ou } 1 of [his cluipler, 

• A neat parody this on Kt;aiod, 0pp. et D. t. 263. 
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or style wliiuh consists of periods, one species 
" merely divided [by disjunctives], another baa nn 
,q titiiesis. Simply divided, as, "I have often felt 
prised at those who convened the general assembliea 
arid * established the gymnastic contests." The atylev 
however, which heu antiOtesit, is that in which, in 
each clause, either there ia one contrary put 
junction with another, ok the same is Unked ii 
nexion with contraries : as, " They benefited botl^S 
well those who remaiaed behind, as those -who J 
the expedition; since they made acquisitions for 
latter more than they possessed at home 
the former they abandoned, in what remained 
home, a full competence." The ideas set in opposil 
are, — staying behind, — joining the expedition ; com- 
petence, — more. [And in this sentence} ; " So that 
both to those who wanted jnonet/, and to those who 
desired to enjorj it," etc. Here enjoyment stands op- 
posed io acquigition. And again: " It happens fi:^- 
quently in these cases, tliat while the prudent fail, 
the simple succeed." — " Forthwith, indeed, they claim- 
ed the prize of highest valour, and not long after they 
gained the sovereignty of theaea." — "That he sailed, 
indeed, through the main land, and marched acroaa 
the sea; joining with a, bridge the Hellespont, while 
AecAanne//ef/ through mount Athos." Again: "That, 
citizens though they were by birth, they were yet de- 
prived by law of their franchise in the city." — " While 
some of them miserably perished, others were dit- 
graeefuUy preserved." Again: " ThsX privaleb/, ' 
deed, he employed barbarian slaves ; while m pt 
he allowed many of the allies to be in slavery 
t. " Either they would possess it white alive, or uav9' 
behind when dead." Again, the expression wbicl 
some one made use of against Fitholaua and Lyco- 
phron in the court: "They sold you, indeed, when 
they were at home; but when they were come to ns, 
they were themselves bought." — For all these [i 
thfises] produce the fore -mentioned effect. 

' " In hoc loco tA Kill nan ism rajwiaiuJi, quam di 
-'-a habat " Smest. Lex. Tocb. 
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And a st/Ie of tiua description is pleosinn;, because 
coDtraries are moet easily apprehended, and, when 
set by each other's aide, they become still more easy 
of apprehension : and because they bear a resemblance 
to a reasoning process ; for the elenchus is an infer- 
ence of uuntruries. Such, then, is antilkeiis: — but an 3. Eqai- 
tjK^ioue occurs if the clauses be equal ; and allilera- P™*^' 
(wn, if eiich of the clauses have its extremities simi- „,,. 
hfi and [^this similarity] it needs must have either AJlitcrm- 
■t the beginning or ending ; and the beginning al- _^^ 
vsjs has original words [similar'"]; but the ending, iiaUtai^ 
etttier last syllables [which are similar], or inflections 
of the same word, or the same word itself. [Instances 
of alliteration] at the beginning, are as follow"; 

ATPdr yAp IXa^tv 'AFFdv rap' ai-roi. 
For he rctcEvi'd from him land unlill'd. 
iufTfrol t' 'BrTEXoi-rd, -rapiiptjTai r' 'ElIEEirrTiK, 
Bj presents pleased, by words appeased. 
And at the ending, thu3 : 

'0<»a>|«t> aiT6u TxiJlov T4TDKENAI, dU.' airoi alruw viyo- 

NBNAI. 
The; thought thut he was (he lather, but that there wika ■ 

CBOse for it. 

'E* iXtlrrai! ^^vTISI, «1 {>' JXaxfirrait iXi-lII. 

Anxiety at the highesl, Lope nt tlie lowest. 

Inflections of the same word, — "What! give him a 
brazen statue who did not deserve a brasg farthing ?" 
The same word, — "In his life you spoke ill of him, 

" If you would produce olIiterBIioD at the cammtneement 
of a clause, you must employ words which, in lAeir eri^nal 
farm and prmiotufy to any inJItelCon, txe eimtlDr ; since in that 
Eiluation, a aimilarity will fail of striking you which depends 
merely on one or two syllables at the enS of Ihe words, such 
as may "be found (o exist, in a greater or lesser degree, between 
nC nouns of the same declension, etc. (e. g. Latin nouns of tho 
third declension ending in o); nt the emiclviion, however, of 
a clause, a weaker and less striking similarity will suffice. 
Compare his /erat example with those following the words 

■' As no English words occur to me which will at once es- 
emplijy the alliteration, and prove a literal translation of like 
Greek, I liave set down the original words as I Hud them. 
They have been given in Latin thna, — AGflum atxtpil 
manual ab ipta. 
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ftnd now after hia death you write ill." And on a 

single syllable, — " What ill would you have suflere^ 

it' you had witnegseii an indolent man ?" 

And it is possible ibr the same wurda to possess, at 
J tlie same time, all these ; and lor the same example to 

be both an antithesis, equipoised, and having rhjraa. 

But the heads of periods have nearly been enumerat* 
; ed in my Ithetoriu to Theodectes. Also there aw 

iftlse antitheses, such as Epjcharmus was in the habit 
' of making : as, " Once was I in their [country] i 

once was I among them." 
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Whence are quoted the EUganckt and approved Bemtia 
of Style. 

. But r9 a detail of these subjects has been given, we 
must state whence the elegancies and approved beau- 
ties [of style] are derived. Now the power of in- 
ventnig them belongs, either to the man of high na- 
tural genius, or to one of talent chastened by discipline! 
but to exhibit the sources of them is the business of 
this system ; wherefore, let us treat of, and fully 
enumerate them. 

And let this be our fundamenlal priridple ; for the 
reiieiving information with ease, is naturally pleasing 
to all'; and nouns are significant of something ; so 
that all thowi nouns whatsoever which produce know- 
ledge in the mind, are most pleasing. Now, the fo- 
reign expressions are unintelligible ; and words of 

■ common use we already understand. But the meta- 
phor in the highest degree produces this effect [of 
giving pleasure] [ for when the poet calls old age 
"stubble," he produces in us a knowledge and in- 
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Hvmatioti bj means of a common genus'; for both 
are past their prime. Now, the similes of the poets 3' btiJ 
(ISO produce the same effect ; on which account, should """'**■ 
lliey be neatly managed, an elegance strikes you. 
l''oi'tlie simile, as has heea remarked before', is me- 
tgphor with the difference of the addition [of a par- 
lidedenoting similitude^) on which account it is less 
pleasing, because more at length : and it does not 
aMert that "this ia tbnt;" the mind therefore does 
not at all require it*. 

It ennnot but be, then, both that the style and the ^^^^'""^ 
laments which render the act of information mpid, pn^uco 
ate elegant ; on which account, neither are guperji- rajiid »ii- 
nol arguments held in approbation ; (for, by super- ^n'" ^ 
ficial, I mean such as are obvious to every one, and ' ^*" ' 
which require no search ;) nor those which, when 
staled, are not understood': but all those whatsoever 
whicii are apprehended, either simuhaneously with 
their being uttered, (supposing even that no previous 
knowledge of them existed,) or by wliich the intellect 
>9 a little left behind ; for there accrues, as it were, a 
piece of information ; in the two former cases, how- 

Aa far, then, as respects Oie meaning of what is S. Theei- 
*id, reasonings of this description are approved ; but ^^'^ 
■8 to the expression, if they be worded (in figure) antitheti- 
**ntitheticalli/^l as, " deeming the common peace of ■""• 

' " By (Ad gmia ; Ihnl is, where the common quality which 
^raaiimies the likenbsa immediately oci'ura," etc. Twining. 
Xhis Tiietaptior, according to tlie disliiicliun of the Poetic, 
^^ald be called a-r ifJoDv i-wl *I^o¥ — from one specita of tblnga 
decayed to another. 

' In the fourth chapter of this liook. 

' For llic mind, banying on lo obtain further information 
respecting Iha object in question, without pausing to ascertain 
what it is like or egnal to, deaiiea only to know what it real/i/ 
h. Sea chap. 4, } 1. 

' The case with these two descriptions of ailment is tlio 
lame as with the yiurrai and tipta dmhotii lespecliTely. 
With this passage compare book ii. c. 24, } 30. 

' The r»iisideration of dimia hnring been ranged under tho 
beads of their iiunom and Xl^it, he proceeds here to subdirido 
U* diKusiioii o' ^'£», in reference to its whnle ■enlenoM, 



the rest, a very war to their iDdividual iiiterealsi" 
«. here "war" is opposed to " peace;" and (in singla 
words) if thej poBsej^s metaphor, and this neither fur- 
fetched, for it will be diificult to view it in eonnesion; 
nor superficial, for it produces no effect i and, more- 
over, if they place the object before your eyes ; for it 
needs must be, that one sees more clearly what is ac- 
tually in the course of being done, than what ia aboiU 
Three to be. We ought then to aim at three things, meta- 
?"^S phor, antithesis, and personification '. 
ai;'mEtii- But of metaphor, which is fourfold,^ that specia 
phor.nn- is in the highest degree approved which is conatruet- 
pewiniii- ^ "" s'™'!*^ ratios ; just as Pericles said, " that the 
cation. youth which had perished in the war, had so vanished 
7. Mela- from the city, as if one were to take the spring from 
S'"rfn^ the yearV And Leptinea, speaking of the Idcede- 
snalocical uionians, " that he would do all in his power to pro- 
I ones the vent Greece from being deprived of an eye." And 
I ^'^- Cephisodotue, when Chares was eager to present the 

accounts about the Olynthiac war, grew nettled, and 
Baid, "Now that he has got the populace teitli thek 
neeka in a halter, lie is endeavouring to present hii 
accounts." Again, when he once was esliorting tlie 
Athenians, as they were going for provisions, to go 
to Eubiea for them, he said, "the decree of Miltiadea 
should go forth to the expedition." And Iphicrates, 
when the Athenians had made a league with Epldau- 
rus and the neighbourhood of the coast, was indig- 
sBttt, and exclaimed that, "of themselves they bad 

(i. e. i(H figure^ "xfif^a.) m 'tis singlu wonk, (i. e. what IB 
usiiully called (regie). 

' From iJie variety of words by wliioh lulpyna hu been 
lendered. " pereonifluition " has beuu selei'led, ta approueMng 
the nearest to the correspondent eipreasion, rpi dfi/iarM. 
The effect is prodnoed by representiiig inanimate ohjecl^ Rn 
the agents in any ihine : thus, " ponlem iadiffnatm Anaes." 
See the next chapter. 

* A metaphorical word is a. nord transferred from its proper 
flonse, either from gtnui to speciea, nr from apeeiea to genua, ur 
from one ipeclei to onoMfT, or in the way uf analagji. Fuel. 
xxi. tnuisl. by Twining. Bee chap. 2, ^ 14, sc^. 

* See book i. 7, i 34. Herodotus puis a sinidai eipressioi 
in Die mouth of Gelon, book viL 162. 



cut off the very provision of the war." And Pilho- Vbi 
lans calleiJ [the state yacht] Paraliis, " tlie viace of ^^ 
the populace ;" and SestUS, " the cara-chesl of the pro- 
Knena." And Pericles bade them away with ^gina, ™*' 
"the eye-sore of the Pirteus," And Mteroclea said, ^^ 
"that he was no more a knave than the other," nam- 
ing some good sort of man ; " since that person in- 
dwd played the rogue at the rate of thirty per cent., 
limadf however merely at ten per cent, usartf'"." 
And that iambic verse of Anaxandrides on his 
daughters, who were long in getting married : " The 
virgins have forfeited the nuptial recognUaTice*' ." 
And that saying of Polyeuctus about one Speusippus, 
*howRS struck by apoplexy, "that hewaa unable to 
*eep quiet, bound aa he was by fortune in a complete 
pQhry of a disease." Cephisiidotua, too, used to call 
the triremes, "painted com-miils r" as did the Cynic 
Oit^enea the taverns, " the public tables '* of Athens," 
-Siion, too, used the expression, "poming out the 
City info Sicily," (for this is metaphorical, and sets 
the object before the eyes,) " so that all Greece ex- 
filaimed;" and this too is in a certain way a metaphor, 
Qnd personifies. And as Cephisodotus bade them be 

■• The highest rate of interest (tiSko!) permitlod among tlie 
Greeks ap|ieaiB to have been one third of the principal 
(JviTpiTDi) i the lowest rate vhich woa usual vras one tenth 
moely of the prinripaJ («xii»VaTot) ; so that Mterocles was 
less a Tillain than this inimiiE, in the saniG ratio in which ten 
per rent, iras less nsucioua than three and thirty. The meta- 
phor, howerer, is stated bj some aa ceaulting: Ironi the com- 
parison of the ratio of dioia :leT to the ratio of usury ; and by 
others, from the application of the general word, ■womipiiiirVai, 
to ihe transactiona of usitrers in particular. It will be ob- 
urred, that in translating iiriVpiTai, tlie ruimd numbers have 
been taken. 

" Addison, too, classes cnrtain of his fair readers {thon^ 
certainty difl'erently circumstanced from the dB.uchlers of Anax- 
andrides) tmder tbe metaphorical appellation o["denurrerM," 
botrowed from the Engli^ legal nomenclatuie. See Spocla- 
lor, No. 89. 

II tiitiTia, the public tables of Lacediemon, remarkable for 
their plainness and liugalily ; so that, in saving that the only 

f iJlTia of Athens were its taverns. Diogenes conveyed a 

bitter sarcasm aj ■ ' .-■.■■ 
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on their guard, " lest they rendered their very popa- 
IdT assemblies eo many rows;" just as Isocrates, also, 
[used the expression] of persona " making a rote in thfl 
general convention." And as in the funeral speech 
[of Lycias], " there was reason for Greece to shear 
her loeks over the grave of those who fell at Salaiats, 
since her hberty hod been buried jointly with their 
valour :" fur had he said that " there was reason she 
should weep, her liberty having been buried with 
them i" it would indeed have been a metaphor, and 
have given personification; but the words, "their 
valour," " her liberty," convey a kind of antithesis. 
And, as Iphicrates said, "The path of my arguments 
is through the midst of the actions of Chares :" the 
metaphor here is on similar ratios, and the expres- 
sion, " through the midst," produces personification, 
Also the saying, " that he challenged danger to he 
Ais alius against dangers," is both a personificaliun 
and a metaphor. And Lycoleon, pleading for Cha- 
brias, said, "[What, not pardon him] out of a respect 
for the sitppliancff'^ of lus brazen statue:" for in the 
then crisis it was a metaphor, but not always; bat 
the personification [was perpetual] ; fur pending htii 
trial the statue acts as suppliant, the inanimate asnn 
animated object, — " that memento of the exploits of 
the state." Again, " Making it t/ieir ntudy, by every 
means, to think meanly ;" [this is metaphorical,] aincB 
study is with a view to advance [not to diminiali]. 
And the expression that " God has kindled the inUl- 
lect as alightin the soul ;" for both in acert^n senK 
illuminate. — "For we put no period to our wars, but 
put them off;" since both putting oiT, and a peace ol' 

" Chabriaa seems to \anv bean the first who otdered biji 
troops to assumo a kneeling posidoa in receiving Ihe charge si 
an enemy : at the time when he adopted Uiia manosarre, lie 
headed some Alhenitin tioopa auxiliary to the fiteodani, ind 
coiDpletely succeeded in repulsing the forces of AgeiUnus. 
This improvement in tactics seems to hue been so fsTonrablj 
Teceived, tltat slatuea weie decreed Mm to be erected in &t 
»ltitade of kneelinj. 'O ik Xnpitlat jtdU.mi' almi Tr<irpoyn(™» 

Koi Tfit iiri Toi fti/ioir fioBidrcK auT» saViirTavcv Ixoiaal rorn 
Td rx^ua Diodoriu Siculus, ii. 
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u description, are alike things of the fiitiit 
:ain, the declaring "that a truce was a trophy jnorb 
' splendid than those won in war ; since the latter was 
?su!t of a trivial occurrence or a single accident, 
llie i'ormer were the result of the whole tenour of 
tlie war;" for both [agree in being] indications of 
victory. And, that "states pay a heavy punislmient 
to the censure of mankind •" iot punukment is a sort 
of hurt consonant to jnatice'*. 

Thus, then, it has been stated that the elegancies 
result from metaphor constructed on similar ratios, 
and. from personiti cation. 



CHAP. XI. 

OfPenotiifi^ation. 

But it must be stated what we mean by the expres- 1. P 
Bion, "setting forth to the eyes," and in doing what J?" 
thig effect results. I mean, then, that those expres- prpw 
MODS which represent the object as in action, do all f>e < 
of them produce the setting before the eyes : for in- j^^^ 
stance, the saying of "a good roan," that he is "a 2. 
enbe'," is a metaphor; for both are perfect 5 hutthis 
does not personify ; whereas the speaking of one as 
"liaving his prime yet blooming," is a personification. 
And this, " — but you just as a thinj; let loose," is a 
personiflcation. And [in the line] " Then the Greeks 
springing forth with their feet'; — "the expression, 
"springing,"" is both a personification and a metaphor, 
"^ it expresses rapidity. Again, as Homer has in 

" Wb cannot forbear adding to this long catalogue the 
^'''plior usad by Herodotus, in Epeating of the scheme for 
tte defence of Peloponneana, at the time of ihe Persian inva- 
*™. by throwing a wall across the Isthmus ; his words are, 
•'"l even many eloaki of walla would be insufficient; — li km 
•oUal Ttnlmv KieQNES V"" i'Kl^auivai, k.t.X. Buok 
W. c 139. 

:. 10. 
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many places employed it, the putting 
1. Hetu- things OS animate, by means of a metaphor; and in 
SucTit"^ all from their producing peisonification, they are 

approved; as in these instances': 

" Back to the plain still roU'd llie ihamtleu stone." 

Again, 

" The BiTOw jfeip." And, " Eager to wing its vn-y." 
And, 

" Deep fi.\'d in earlli, lager their blood lo drain." 

And, 

" Riglit through his hrea^t th' impetwnti weapoD aped." 

For in all these instances, the objects, from their 
being animated, appear personified ; for the expres- 
sions, shamelessness, and eagerness, and the rest, 
are personifications. These, however, has he ap- 
pended by means of the metaphor from analogy : for 
as the stone is to Sisyphus, SO is he who ia insensible 
of shame, to the object in regard to which he \t so 

4. And insensible. He does this, too, in his approved similes, 

similoB. i„ the case of inanimate objects ; as, 

" The B-nves behind impel the wayes before, 

Wide rolling, Ibaniiiig high, and tumbling tu the shore*." 

for he produces every thing in life and action. Sut 
personification is an imitation [of nature'']. 
5- Mctu- But it is fitting to draw your metaphors, as h»s 
P^^ "* -. l)^^" stated, from terms which are appropriate and 
niuitbc ii<>* obvious; just as ia philosophy, also, it is tlie 
Bppropri- privilege of one who conjectures happily, to discera 
not'oiv-' the point of siraiUtude*; as when Archytas obseires, 
Tious. " that an arbitrator and an altar are the same," since 

* These passages severally stand as followa : (1.) Od. n. 
697. (2.) 11. liii. 587. (3.) II. iv. 126. (4.) II. xi. 573. 
(5.J U. sv. 542. 

* Pope's tianGlntion, IL xiii. (of the original), lino 799i 

* And, if na imitation, neuessarilv ploaaiiiK. Soe this frm- 
dple of pleasure staled, book i. c. 1 1 , j 23. 

* In speaking of the fabh, he attributed this faculty ol 
catching such Teatures of resemblance as, mtlumt immiiiairi) 
ttrihing, are yet apprnpriaie (ulxna fiii ijiauipa), to those of i 
philosophii ■ ■■ ■ • ■ • ■ ■ ■■ 
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to both dctea tlie party w!io has been wronped fly 
' for refuge. Or if one were to say, " thflt an anclior 
' and 8 pot-hanger were the same ;" for both are some- 
what die same, but they differ in the cireumstanee 
of suspending from above and below. Again, the 
expression, " the states have been levelled, is the 
same ia objects widely differing, equality both in 
power and in superficies. 

Also the greatest number of elegancies arise from S- 
metaphor, and from additionally deceiving the hear- ^ 
er'; for the point becomes more clear that he has m 
I leamt something, from the meaning being the oppo- '■^ 
] site [of what it was supposed], and the mind seems 
to say, " How true is this ! I however was wrong." 
' And the elegancies of proverbial expressions arise 
I from one's meaning not what he says; for instance, 
the words of Stesicborus, that " the grnsshoppers 
shall chirp on the ground*." Also ideas neatly put 
I enigmatically, are for the same reason pleasing ; for 
there is an acquisition of knowledge, and a metaphor 
ia introduced. Again, that embdlishment which F' 
I Theodorus calls, "saying out-of-the-way things;" 
I this, however, occurs when the sentiment ia paradox- 
ical, and (as he has it) does not square with previous 
opinion^; just on the same principle as in jokes, 
words submitted to a slight change. An effect which Ji 
those jests also produce, which depend oa the change ™ 

' Besides Ihe ornament of metaphor, by leading the hearer, *' 
IhroughoHt the sentence, to espect something very differenl 
froxD what you realty mean, and undeceiving him ortlff by the 

last word; e. g. "Quid hinc abeat niai res el virtia!" 

CiE. de Oral. ii. 70. Here you expect a panegyric ; the last 
word converts Ihe whole into reproach. Of this description, 
loo, are the following lines of Pope : — 

" Here thou, great Anna 1 whom three nialins obey, 

Doat flometimea counsel take, and sometimes tea/" 

Rape of Oie Lock, ill. 7, 
The precept may be further illastraled hy Porson'a insidions 
commendation of Blackmore'spceliy : — " He will be read wi en 
Homer and Miltnn are forgotten, — iirf nal iill then." 

■ Already quoted, ii, 21, { 8. 

' Prohahly the Eagliah word hvmmiT would best doiif!i»*» 
(liig qualntness of Theodorus. 
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of a letter, for they deceive [the hearer's a 
6on] : it happens also in metre ; for it terminate&n 
in the way in which the hearer supposed ; thus, r 

He pruceeded weuing under bis feet — chilblaiiu ". 
Whereas the hearer was imagining that "sandaU^ 
(WSiXa), would be the word". This, however) u 
soon as it is uttered, ought to be clear. But these 
changes of a letter cause the speaker to say, not what 
the word expresses, but what its inverBion sigoifies: 
as in the jest of Theodorus, on Nicon the lyrist, 
" Thee did a Thracian — " (epamf) ; for what he 
pretends to say is, " It annoys (Bparrii) you '*," and 
deceives the audience ; wherefore to one who has 
caught it, the joke is pleasing ; since if one is not 
aware that he is a Ttiracian, it will not appear to 
. be a beauty. Again, the espression, you wish him 
wtpaai [i. e. either to lide with Persia — to rain him}. 
Both meanings, however, should be in point, and so 
also in tlie case of the elegancies ; thus the saying, 
" The iovereignlif (apxh) of the sea, was not the be- 
ginning (ilpx4) ol s^ils ^o clis Atiienians ; since it 
was a gain to them." Or, as Isocrates says, " that 
its soiiereignty (apxh) WBS to the city a beginning 

" See note 1, a 
tophimcs' Plums j ' 
of (irii'tt instead of mplmji. 

" This i» eometimes apUy enough termed xapi irpoaii><iliiv, 
baffling the expectation. 

'' Nicon, it aeema, was the son of b, Tlicauiui slave: sad 
Theodonia, convfinienQy mistaking iha word SpnTrH for 
QpuTTEI, takes an opportunity of launling him wilh his lo* 
birth. OpaT-rm, probably conlraoted from rapaTTir. Vid. 
BlomHeld in .^Bcliyl. Prom. Vinut, 649. There are on reODTd 
two excellent replies to taunts of thin nature; one made by 
Mnestheiu, son of IpliicTal«s, who declared that he osteemed 
hia mother above liis father, — " Nam Pater, quantum in ae 
Dlit, Thracem me eenoit : coatra ea, malar Atheniensem ;" 
(Corn. Nep. Iphic. 3 ;) where it should be observed, that Hut- 
getaiuB, for contra ta mater, proposes lo read oun TAraea ma- 
ttr. The other is attributed to Timolheus, ivlto having the 
candition of his mother as a Thracian slave thrown out anivM 
him as a reproach, replied. " But lo Iier I ewe it iat I f^ 
Coood's sou." Athcn£cus, 1" 
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lifX'l) of evils." For in either acceptation, that !>■. 
iteted which one did not imagine Ive would say ; nn'l 
dax it IB true, is Eiclcnowledged. For to assert that a 
beginninff ia a beginning, shows no great wisdom ; 
but he repeats [the word aox^li '><*' 'i^ l^^i^ sense, 
but difierently ; and he does not repeat the same 
opjji which he first said, hut in a different sense. 
And in all these cases, if one introduce the t«rm S. 
sppropriately under an equivocation or metaplior, 
then there is wit ; for instance, there is no hearing 
£arinj".- here the speaker denies the correspoad- 
ence of signification, but appropriately enough, if 
[ibe person alluded to] be disagreeable." Again, 
"Tou cannot become more a stranger [Ki«c], than 
liecomeB you as a guest [^e'vos]," or not in a greater 
degree than you ought, which is the same ; and " it 
becomes not a stranger [^tvac] always to be a guest 
[EiHic]." For the meanings here also are different. 
The same, too, is that commended saying of Anax- 
tfldrides, " It ia honourable to die before doing aught 
worthy death ;" for it is the same as saying, " It is 
worthy a man to die when he is not worthy to suffer 
death;" or, " It is worthy a man to die when he ia 
not worthy [the punishment] of dealli ; or, when he 
bas not committed acts worthy that punishment." 
I^ow the form of the diction of these sentences is the B. 
>ime; but in proportion as [the idea] happens to be 
ennnciated in fewer words and with antithesis, in the 
Kmi proportion ia it more approved. And the rea- 
son IB, that the information becomes by means of the 
ontitkesis, fuller ; by means of brevity, more rapid. 
Such sentiments ought always to have either some 10. ']'''"• 
we of whom they are said, op happiness of expres- J^^T™^ 
Hon (if what you say [would appear] earnest, and lun to 
not mere idle remark); for it is possible to have one "^"" 
of those qualities without the other: for instance, app?" 
"You ought to die without liaving committed an 
the sentiment is just enough], but [the ex- 
elegant i " A deserving man should 
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marry a Reserving woman;" but this is not ele- 
gant"; but if it possess botli qualitiea at the same 
time, as " It is worthy a man to die while he is not 
worthy of suffering death." But in proportion as tk 
sentence poasesBes the greater number of these orna- 
ments, in the same proportion doee it appear more 
elegant ; if, for instance, the words he metaphora, 
and metaphors of such a species '^ and if there he 
antithesis, and equipoise of clauses, and if it have 
personification. 
_ _ 11. Similes also, as hns been uniformly stated in the 
I Bimilet foregoing, are in some way approved metaphors j for 
BtB- they always are expressed in two terms, like the ana- 
logical metaphor; thus, "the shield," we say, "is 
the cap of Mars ;" the how, " a stringlesa lyre." Thus, 
then, persons express the metaphor not unaccom- 
panied ; whereas the calling a bow, " a lyre ;" oi a 
shield "a cup," is witliout accompanying explan- 

12. ation'^ And on this principle men construct their 
similes ; for instance, that of a Aute-player to an 
ape, and of a near-sighted person to a sputtering 

IS. lamp ; for both contract themselves. But the excel* 
lence will exist when there is a metaphor ; for yoa 
may represent hy a simile t)ie shield as " the cup of 
Mars," and a ruin as " the mga of a house ;" and the 
saying of Niceratua, that, "he was himself a Philoc- 
tetes bitten by Pratys," as Thrasymacbus drew the 
simile when he saw Kieeratus, who had been beaten 
by Fratya in a contest of rhapaodista ", with his hair 

" ie far as the txpreuion Is concenidd, this instance seeml 
to possess tlie netessaiy tlegance : but il is defloiGnt in lh« 
aeoand requisite, riz. tA irpdt oi' Klynai. 

" The metaphor coDBIiuclad on Bimilar tatios (■at' iiraXa- 
ytair-i is here nlluded to ; Bee chap. 10, j 7. 

" In the Poetic, lie saya that, in the case or the analogical 
metaphor, " aoroetimea Ihe proper lenn is also inlroduceif bt- 
lidei its relaliTe term ;" and Ihfs, with a riew to guard the 
metaphoi fiom uiy incidental harshness or obacurlty : with 
such on aiyunct, the metaphor ceases to be iiir\oin: e. g. 
f idXii 'ApjDt — thus eipreseed, the meUphor is oix iirXoSt; 
hut if stated simply 't"aX<i, it is ilirXaDt. See Tinninc, DotN 
184, IS9, on the PobIlc. ^ 

" With a view to elucidate the simile of Thrasyinachn^ 
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long and disordered, and hia person still neglected. 
In which points, if ihey be not neatly managed, the 
poets moat frequently get hissed off, even should 
they in other respects stand high, I mean when the 
poet replies [to hia particle of similitude thus], 
"Like parsley he has crooked legs." — "Like Pht- 
Ummon on the hench, struggling with the ball" [or, 
with Corycus]. And all such expressions are si- 

K! but that similes are metaphors has frequently 
stated. 
ooerbs also are metaphors from species to spe- H. And 
thus if any one, as though likely to experience ^'"*" 
lelit, should himself introduce a measure and 
afterwards sufTer loss from it, then one exclaims, 
"As the Carpathian fetched the hare'* I "for both 
paniefl have experienced the thing in point. Now 
the sources whence these elegancies are deduced, and 
the cause why [they are pleasing], has nearly been 
Wdyou. 
Again, hyperboles which are recognised are meta- 15. So too 
I phors; as that about a person with a black eye: ?^''^''*'* 
'' Tou would have thought him a basket of mulber- 
ries;" for the part beneath the eye is somewhat suf- 
fused with blood: but this is greatly forced. But 
the [simile with the expression of similitude] jiwt ag, 
■•o and so, is hyperbole, differing merely in the dic- 
tion. "Like Philammon on the hench struggling 
with the ball," [becomes hyperbole thus ;] " You 
would have thought he was Philammon stru^ling 
with the hall." " LiAe parsley he has crooked legs," 
[thus arranged becomes an hyperbole;] "I thought 
not that he had legs, but parsley stalks, so crooked 
were they." But hyperboles suit with the temper- 18. 
uuent of the young, for they evince a vehemence of 

I has been canjectared tliat tho story of Philoctetea might haTe 
been the Eubject of this rhapsodical decUmatiDn. 

" 'niB island of CsrpathuB being destituta of hares, one of 
the inhabilanls brought over some of these ajiimala, which 

Crorod so fatally prolific as lo consume all the crops in the 
tind ; and the Carpathians became more anxious to mtirpaU 
I tttem than thi^f had ever been for Iheii inlioduction. 
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temper ; {on which account the angry most freqiK 
utt«r them ; [thua Achilles in hie wrath excl^ou 



Atridea' daughter never i 
Aa ill-malch'd consort Id 
Like goldDQ Venus though b1 



hillca' bed ; 
.B chann'd (he heBrt, 
Or vied wilh PttUaa in Iho works of art'*. ~ 



The Attic rhetoricianB, too, particularly employ tUl 
figure ;) on which account for a man in advanced life 
to utter them is bad taste. 






r 1. Differ- Neither ought it to escape us, that to each kin^ 

So imi." I'^storio is adapted a peculiar style i for neither are 

B ta 'he style which ia adapted to writing and thnt of dia- 

h anrt putation the same, nor the style of deliberative and 

iratory, jj^^j ^p judicial rhetoric. But it is necessary to be 

acquainted with both [the first and the second] : for 

the one consists in knowing the purity of language ; 

the other in the not being obliged to sit mute, if one 

wish to communicate any thing to others [ the very 

predicament in which they who know not how to 

Tha write are placed. But the style of writing in the most 

.tten precise : that of disputation partakes more of deolam- 

stpre- atioD! audof it there are two species, the one conveys 

V die; that the impress of character, the other of feeling. And 

Nation liBnce actors choose this description of drama, and the 

St do- poets this sort [of actors]. But poets fit for perusal 

mate- are carried about with us, like Chceremon, for he is 

I ^Um " ^^ nicely finished as a rhetorician ; and, of the Ditby- 

I kinds, rambic poets, Licymnius. 

Thus also, on comparing speeches together, tlu^ 
'> Iliad,!] 



idspted to writing appenr jejune when lieltTered at 
disputations ; while those of the declaimers, excellent 
u tbey were when delivered, seem mere common- 
place in the closet ; and the reason is, that in disputa- 
lion [these things] are appropriate enough. On which Dcdanu- 
Mcount, compositions framed for declamation, inas- ^^li^" 
much as, when abridged of their declamation, they do whenread 
not produce their effect, appear ridiculous : thus, the appear ri- 
oiniBBion of connectives, and frequent repetitions, in '''™'™* 
■ written style arc justly exploded ; yet in the style 
of disputation even the rhetoricians employ them, for 
thay are adapted to declamation. Yet it is necessary 3. 
eating the same thing to vary the expreaaion ; 
k hideed opens a way, as it were, to declamation : 
\] " This is he who robbed you ; this is he who 
d you ; this is he who at last endeavoured to 
(Ky you." Just as Philemon the actor used to do 
in the " Gerontomania " of Anasandrides, when Rha- 
datOaDtha^ and Palamedes speak ; and in the opening 
•cene of the " Devotees " [in the recurrence of j the 
*ord /. For if one does not give these passages with 
felamation, it becomes [a case in point with the pro- 
^erbj " Stiff aa one carrying a beam," And so also *• 
where connectives are wanting, " I came, I met, I 
Ijeaought him ;" for you needs must give it with de- 
clamation, and not, as though simply saying one thing, 
flDnnciate it with the same manner and tone. There 
is, moreover, a certain peculiarity which omissions of 
coonectives possess ; for it strikes one that, in an 
equal length of time, many things have been stated ; 
for the connective makes many, one ; so that if it be 
taken away, it is evident that on the contrary one 
will be many. It possesses, then, amplification j " I 
came, I conversed with, I besought," being many, — 
"he seems to overlook all I have said, all I now say." 
Homer is desirous of producing this effect in the 
linee: 

" Three sliipa with Mrfl« songlit iie Tioj»ii shore, 
Uinta, whom AglBe to CharopuB bore. 

n faultlres shape '," etc. Pope. 
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For of whom a great deal is aaid, that man must neodB 
be spoken oK freqaenliy ; and therefore if one be 
spoken of frequently, it appears thai a great deal lias 
been aaid of hitn. So that the poet mentioning him 
onjj' once, by help of this sophism amphfies the cha- 
racter, and has escited a recollection of him, though 
he no where subsequently mentions hira. 

Now the deliberative style is exactly like sketch- 
ing ; for in proportion as the crowd is larger, the 
view is taken from a greater distance ; on which ac- 
count in the one as well as in the other, productions 
of an exquisite finish are saperfinoiis, and look worse 
than others. But the judicial is a thing of greater 
nicety : and in a still higher degree where it is be- 
fore a single judge ; for least of al) is this within the 
reacli of rhetorical artifice ; since the peculiar poinU 
of the case are more easily concentrated to the vieWj 
than what is merely external : and the heat of dis- 
putation is out of the question, so that the decision 
is fair and clear. And on this account the same 
speakers are not approved in all these kinds ; hat 
where there is most of declamation, there least of all 
is accuracy : this, however, is the case where power 
of voice ia requisite, and particularly if a cousideav 
able power. 

Tiie demonstrative style, however, is moat adapted 
to writing ; for its purpose is perusal : aecond to it 
[in this adaptation] is the judicial. 

But to draw any further disliactioDS on the sub- 
ject of style, that it ought to be pleasing and mag- 
nificent, is superfluous ; for why should it be sUPh 
rather than temperate and libewd, or if there he any 
other moral virtue? For that the foregoing rules 
will cause it to be pleasing is manifest, if indeed ex- 
cellence of style has been correctly defined : — for 
with a view to what must it be, [according to our 
definition,] " choT and not mean, but-in good laste? ' 
For should it become prosing, it is no longer cleat, 
neither if it should he too concise. But it is plain 
that the mean is appropriate. And the foregoing 
precepts will cause its b^ag pleasing, sbovild tbe 
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ordinarj' expresaiona have been judiciously b 
irith the foreign, and should rhythm [not be want- 
ing], and the persuaaive influence resulting &om 
good taste. 

The subject of jf^/e haa then been treated', as well 
generally, respecting all the Bpeciea of rhetoric, aa 
particnUrly, reapecting each. But it yet remaina to 
treat of arrangement. 



O/tke ParU /a Speech. 

The parts of a speech ore two ; for it is necessary to 
tiale the case about which it is, and to prove it. 
Wherefore for one, after stating, not to prove it, or 
to proceed to prove it without a previous statement, 
IS out of the question : for whoever proved, proves 
""Bathing ; and he who makes a previous statement, 
"Mkea such statement with a view to aubaequently 
ptoying it. And of these parts, the one is the state- 
iMiit the other the proof; just as though' one were 
to make a division into problem and demonstration. 
Bbi the divisions which they now usually make are 
pdiculous ; for narration is a kind of peculiarity to 
judicial speeches alone ; for how can there, in de- 
inonBtrative and deliberative speeches, be any narra- 
boa such as they speak of, or any reply, confutation 
of an adversary, or any peroration of points selected 
for display of character ? 

But exordium, contrast of argument, and recapi- 
tulation^, do then only occur in deliberative speeches 

* Thus enda the aecond hinnch uf tha grand dtvision of t}te 
*ork;--irlirr(t— \ijii — rdgis. See the last note on baok ii, 

< TJiat is, to adopt the languat;e of iaathemB.ticiaiis, the 
Datement coneaponda to Qieir probUja, the proof to their dt- 
mnufannCion. II will readily be observed that x(cmt is here 
lued in a sense different from that whieh it has hitherto pre- 

* Est et iilud repelcndi genus quod aemet proposita itent et 
liridit !— 
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vhen an altercation happens ; for, considered as ac- 
cusation and defence, they frequently [admit these 
branches], but not in their character of a piece of 
advice. But the peroration, moreover, is not an es- 
sential of every judicial ; for instance, if the speech 
be a short one, or the case easy to be remembered, 
For it is usual to detract only from what is prolii. 
The necetsary divisions, then, are the statement and 
the proofs 

The essential divisions then are these ; but the 

T"rtM'' greatest number are, exordium, statement, proof, 

of ihem. peroration. The confutation of an adversary belongs 

to the proof; and the contrast of arguments is an 

amplification of one's own, so as to be a kind of 

branch of the proof; for one who does this proves 

something: but not so either exordium or peroratiou ; 

but [the latter] refreshes the recollection. 

5. No fur- But should one draw distinctions with regard to 

tia"tk?!Il '''^^ ^^"■^ '*'" *■" *''S '^"^^ which the followers of 

to be Theodorus used to do, there will he a narration dir* 

drawn. tinct from post- narration, and prue-narration, together 

with refutation, and post-refutation. But the writer 

should affix a title only afler marking out a distinct 

species and difference*, otherwise it becomes mere 

emptiness and tiifling ; just like Licymnius, who in 

his treatise gives the titles, irruption — digression — 

rami li cations, etc. 

Iphilua el Fcliaa mecum ; quorum Iphitus mio 
Jhdi gmvior, Pelias el tulneie tardus Ulixi. 

.^neiil, ii. 435. 
'GIIAIJOADS dlcilur Grnc^, noslri ngretiioittm TOCant. 

Quintil. iz. 3, 3&—apud Em. Lex. Techn. 
* It should be carefully boms in mind, llmt AiiatoUe ad- 
mits only these two broncbes as MiantiDl to every speech. 
His reasons for aupGrodding exordium and peroration will'b* 
de*eloped in the sequel. 

< Without surb a restraint, a rbeloriciui may go Ol 
Jhitmn drawing dislincticns whore no diffareace exin 




CHAP. XIV, 

Oftho EziTcUum. 

Sow the esordium is the commencement of the 
speech ; which in poetrj is the prologue, and in the 
performances on the pipe, the prelude : for these are 
nil rammen cements, and, as it were, an opening of 
l!ie v&j for what is to succeed. 

The prelude, then, corresponds to the exordium of 
demonstrative speeches ; for the performers on the 
, using as a prelude any piece whatever which 
able to execute with skill, connect the whole 
inserted passage: and so in demonstrative 
ought we to write ; for the speaker ought, 
iug whatever he lists', straightway to era- 

insertion, and link it [to the hody of the 

0, Which indeed all do, having as their 
the exordium of the Helen of Isocratea : for 
esiats no very near connexion between Helen 
and the artifices of sophists'. At the same time, if 
the exordium be out of the way of the subject, there 
is this advantage, that the whole speech is not of one 
oniform cbaracter. But the exordia of demonstrative 
speeches are derived from praise, or from blame, 
(like Gorgias in the Olympic oration, — " Men wor- 
thy, O Greeks, of admiration among many ;" for he 
is eulogizing those who instituted the general assem- 
bliM : Isocrates, however, blames thera, '* because 
they distinguish by prizes the excellencies of person, 
while for those who are wise they propose no re- 
ward ;") and thirdly, from suggesting advice ; for in- 
stance, " — because it is fitting to honour the good," 
on that account [the orator] himself also speaks the 
praises of Aristides, or such characters as neither 
enjoy reputation, nor are worthless, but as many as, 
though they he excellent persons, are obscure ; just 

> Tbere is, in demoastradve ihetonc, no limitation us to tlie 
•Dorce whence the exordium is lo be derived. 
* lu a reprelieaaion of which tMa exordium is emploj'ed. 
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aa waa Paris, the son of Priam : for thus the orator 
*- conveys advice. Again [we may borrow demon- 
Btrative exordia] from those proper to judicial rhe- 
toric, i, e. from appeals to the auditor, in case the 
flpeech be respecting any thing revolting to opinion, 
or difficult, or already noised abroad among many, ao 
as to obtain his pardon ; bs Chojrilus begins, "Now 
after every thing has become public." 

The exordia, then, of demonstrative rhetoric arise 
from these sources, — from praise, blame, exhortation, 
dissuasion, aud appeals to the bearers. The inserted 
connective clauses may be either foreign or appro- 
priate to the subject. 
6. ThBEi. "With regard to the exordia of judimal rhetoric, we 
P[^™°^ must assume that tiiey are equivalent to the opening 
oiatoTT scenes of dramas, and the exordia of epic poems ; for 
resembles the commencement of dithyrambic poetry reaemblei 



3 demonstrative exoj^lia 
play. gifts, thy spoils.' 



1 of thee, thy 
L the drama, and in epic 
-^ — — --'' poetry, the commencement is an intimation of the 
aeclars subject, that tlie hearer may foresee what the story is 
the object about, and that his mind may not be in suspense ; for 
whatever is indeterminate bewilders us. He then 
who puts, aa it were, into the hand the beginnmg of 
the clue, causes him who holds it to follow oa tha 
atory. On this account we have, — 
" Sing, muse, the -wia.Oi," etc 
■■The man, miise, resound," etc. 
" This too de::lure ; from Asia's coBsts afar, 
Huw upua Eurujje bui'st (he mighty war." 

And the tragedians give some insight intx) the plot of 
the drama, if not forthwith, as Euripides does, yd 
they give it some where at least in the opening soena i 
just as also does Sophocles; — "Polybus was my fa- 
ther*!" And comedy in the same way. The most 
necessary business of the exordium, and this is pecu- 
liar to it, is to throw some light on the end for the 
Bake of which the speech is made. For which verj 
reason, if this be evident, and the cose a brief one, 
idipusTyi. 774. 
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not employ an exordium. The other speciea 
speakers employ are correctives, and general': 
iieBe are, however, deduced from 1. the speaker him- 
self; 2, his hearer; 3. the subject ; 4. and from the 
ndrereBry. ETery thing whatsoever which refers to 
the doing away or the casting an aspersion of charac- 
ter, has a relation to one's self or the adversary. But 
these things are not done exactly in the same way : for 
'one speaking on a defence, whatever tends to asper- 
"laracter should be put first ; but by one who 
an Srccnsation, in his peroration. And the 
by is not indistinct ; for it is necessary that 
Is m^ing a defence, when he is about to in- 
trodnoe himself, should sweep away every sturabling- 
bbck; 80 that the prepossession against you must first 
be removed : by him, however, who rmses the un- 
favourable impression, let it be r^sed in winding up, 
in order that the judges may the rather recollect it. 

The correctives, however, which refer to the hearer, 
ire drawn out of conclhating his good will, and in- 
flaming him with anger, and occasionally from attract- 
ing his attention, or the reverse ; for it is not at all 
times convenient to render him attentive, for which 
reason many endeavour to induce them to laughter. 
But all these will conduce to tractability [on the j udge'a ^ 
part}, if one wishes it, as does also the showing one's , 
self a person of character ; for to such do people the 
rather give heed. But men are attentive to objects 
of importance, of a pecuhar description, or deserving 
admiration, or pleasing. Hence we ought to throw 
in a bint that the speech is concerning subjects of 
this nature. But if you would have them not atten- 
tive, hint that the matter is trifling, concerns them 
not, oris disgusting. But it ought not to escape our 8 
otwervadon, that the whole of this is foreign to the ^ 
Mtgeet j for they are addressed to a hearer of sorry h 

• 'Iin-peu^aTB, a. sort of uitidotea to ennui and listlesaness 
of the anditory, wMcli are literally so general {noii/i) OB not 
only to be unlimited lu the cinrdia o! eil£er brandi of Thetoiic, 
but u to admit of being inUuduced at will into any part of tke 
-- • See {9. 
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■Toer- taste, and one who leDda an ear to points foreign to 

tmomu tf,g auijject ; for if the hearer be not of thia character, 

nbitat. there is no need of exordium, except so far as to state 

the matter summarilj, that, like a body, it maj hare 

a head. 

9. Again, the business of esciting attention is common 

jta tt™" *** '^' ^'"^ divisions of a speech, wherever it may be 

attention necessary j for the audience relas their attention aoj 

is com- where rather than at the Ijeginning. For which rea- 

^^'^f son it is ridiculous to range this head at the begin- 

B speech, ning, when more particularly every one ia at the 

Bumiuit of attention. So that, whenever it is uonve- 

nient, we may use the formulary, "Lend me your 

whole attention, for the question does not affect me 

any more than yourselves;" and this one, — "fori 

will relate to you a thing so strange, so wonderfu), 

as you never yet heard." But this is just what Pro- 

dicua says he used to do, — "whenever the audience 

10. happen to nod, to insert, by the bye, a display of his 
penteconta-drachmial demonstration^." But that 
these things are referred to the hearer not in his pro- 
per capacity as such, is evident ; for all create unfa- 
vourable impressions or do them away in their ex- 
ordia : as, ',' king, I confess indeed, that not with 
haste," etc.": and again, " Why such long preludes'." 

Those They, too, employ exordia who have, or appear tO 

^Bm^ have, the worse case ; for it is better to pause sny 
air, em- where than on the case itself. On which account 
^y e»- servants tell not what is asked them, hut all the d> 
^ cumstances, and make long preambles. 

11. But the means out of which we must condhaM 
have been stated, and each other point of that ni- 
ture': and, as it is well remarked by the poet,"GrMl 
that I may reach the Fhceacians a friend and obj«I 
of their compassion ;" we ought, therefore, to aim It 

* ProdicoB profeaaed tn leaci a. mode of raaaoning willi oB" 
versa] success in all descripliona of caaca : the premium (i° 
initiRliijn being flftj drachms, he called itTliiniiKoifTeipaxj'^ 
riato in Cratyl. 

• Sophocles, Antig. 223. 
' Euripidea, Iph. ui Taui. 1 163. 
' See book ii. chap. 1, J 5. 
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tbrae two objects. And in dcmonstratii'e orations, A compU- 



jw should cause the hearer to suppose tlia 



be paid U 



praised simultaneously witb. the subject, either in his theiodi- 
oini person or his family, or in his masima of con- ™ce. 
das^ or at least somehow or other. For true it is, 
U Socrates remarks, that "To praise Athenians he- 
fore an Athenian audience is no difficult thing, how- 
ever it maybe in the presence of Lacedsemonians^." 

But the exordiaof deliberative rhetoric are derived Eiordia 
from diose of judicial : but this species has them na- iii„^ti„ 
tirally least of all the three ; for indeed the audience ontary 
•re aware of the subject ; and the case needs no ex- "f^tcd 
ordiam except 1. on account of the speaker himself; foliJcSet 
2. or his opponent ; or 3. if the audience conceive of i. On ae- 
the importance of the matter otherwise than he could ="*"» "J. 
wiah, thinking it either too serious or too trifling : ^r. 
with a view to which objects respectively there is a "■ On «:■ 
neceasiq' for either exciting or doing away a prejudice, ^b^" 
or for amplification or diminution. On account of vermij. 
ihae things there is need of exordium ; 4. or other- i"' To 
wiie for the sake of ornament ; since without it a ™e'hMuei 
speech appears hastily got up. Of this sort was the with the 
puncgyric of Gorgios on the Eleans ; for without any J'^"^ "^ 
tiling like the preluding display of gesture and atti- ly, far' 
tnde in the Gymnasium, he begins forthwith, — " O ^i>« •ake 
EiiB, city blest by fortune !" ^tSent" 



CHAP. XV. 

3^ieejbr remooing laiputatiom to your Vi'yutdce. 

ToocHnfQ the subject of an imputation cast upon 1- Topio 
?"n, one means of removing it will he the recurring j"^^" 
•o those topics, by means of which one might do away signa. 



f%, in illustration of the rule S-co^iZu imp' dIc a Ii-aiwn. ^he 
5^Mk of Socraloa may be found in Plalo'a Menuxenua, b«t 
"^nady cipteaaed. 
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any aunnises preji 
whether they be entertained in 
allegations of any one or not 
- universally nppiicuble. 

Another mode is, the confronting tt like a point 
under litigation, [arguing] either tliat it is not tht 
case, or is not hurtfitl, or not to the particular indi- 
vidual; or that it is not of such importance, or not 
uiyust, or not considerable, or not disgraceful, or of 
no consequence ; for in points of this description the [ 
question originates : just as Ipliicrates argued against ' 
NausicralcB ; for he pleaded, that he did what the 
prosecutor alleged, and indeed hurt him, but yet did 
not act unjustly. Or confessedly acting unjuatiy ho 
may offer some equivalent : e. g. though hurtful, yet 
was it honourable ; though painful, yet wod it bene- 
ficial ; by some other such expedient. 

Another method is, the arguing that the action a 
merely B fault, or an error', or that it was necesiarj! 
such as the plea of Soci-ates, " that he trembled, nol 
as the calumniator alleged, that he might apptar an 
old man, but of necessif;/ ; since his eighty yean of 
age did not overtake him of his own choice." And 
you may attempt a commutation of motives ; e. g. 
" that he did not wish to hurl, but to do this or tluft 
and not what the accuser insinuated; but that its) 
happened that hurt wag sustained. But that it were 
fair enough to hate him, had he acted purposely willi 
a view to this taking place." 

Another mode is, the considering whether the 
prosecutor has either now or formerly, in hia own 
person, or in that of his connexions, been involved '" 
the charge. Another, whether others, whom tb(7 
themselves acknowledge not liable to the imputation, 
be also comprehended ; for instance, if he acknow- 
ledge an adulterer to bii exempt from the charge ■ 
surely then also is this or that person. Another 
consists in ascertaining whether be has cast any fsl^ 
imputations on others; or wiiether, like the party ■" 









the present case, any other has calumniated persons, 
or whether, without direct imputation, any ever were 
suspected who have yet appeared innocent. Another, 
in i^ing a counter prejudice against the calamni- 
ator ; for it is absurd, if, while the man is himself 
void of credit, his words obtain it. Another, in in- 
quiring whether a decision has been already made ; 
just as Euripides did iu reply to Hygixnon, who, in 
an action of Antidosis, accused him as being an im- 
pious person, inasmuch as exhorting to peijory he 
wrote, — " The tongue hath sworn, hut the mind ia 
unsworn*;" fov Euripides argued, "that by bringing 
into court the decisions of the Dionysiac contest he 
acted nnjustly; for there he had given, or would 
pve an account, should he wish to impeach him." 
Another, in impeaching calumny itself, as to how 

n evil it is ; and this because it produces de- 

foreign to tbe point, and that it relies not on 

angjh of its case. 
il the citing presumptive signs is a topic common 
te both parties : thus, in the Teucer, Ulyssea insinu- 
ates that " he is of kin to Priam ; for [his mother] 
.Qeeione was Priam's sister." He, however, replies ^f 
the ground that, " Telamon, his father, was the fi 

of Priam, and tliat he did not denounce the ^ 

_ sother, peculiar to an accuser, is, for one after >\ 
kwing short praise to censure at greot length, ^ 
"putting forward great virtues briefly, or very many ti 
_which are not relevant], then to censure in one " 
int which bears home upon the case. Such me- ^ 
"s are the moat crafty and malignant i for they ci 
t injury by means of one's virtues, by blend- 
a with a man's failings. 

I resource common to the calumniator *i 

_ 1 one who meets a calumny, that, as it is possible ^ 

for the same action to have been done from many ci 

I motives, by the calumniator, indeed, facts should be ™ 

1 bad sense, as he makes his selection of p 

I 0iotiTea on the worse side ; while by tiie respondent 

■ Hippolytua, 612. 
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it should be mode on the better. Take, for instance, 
the fact that Diomede chose Ulyeaes : one will sty 
it was, " because he conceived UljBses to be the 
bravest i " the other, that " it was not, but becaaU 
he alone could not become a rival, such a poltroon 
was he." 

Thus much, then, on the subject of imputatioDl. 



Of the Narration. 



1. The In demonstrative speeches the narration is not given 
niiTBtioii in continuity, but in scattered portions } for one most 
ticoratary ge Over the actions out of which the speech arius! 
tanotcon- for a speech is a kind of compound, having one por- 
but'dV *'""' 'f^^"^' independent of art, [since the speaker is 
jointDd. not at all the cause of tlie actions themselves,] snil 
another portion originating in art ; and this last ix 
either the showing that it is faet should it be incredi- 
ble, or such either in character or degree, or in slrnW" 
.. ing all these points at once. Owing to this, there are 
times when one ought not to narrate every fact siK" 
cessively j because this mode of exposition is diffleoH 
to remember. From some, then, establish the cba- 
racter for courage, from others for wisdom, and from 
others for justice, The one style of narration is too 
simple i the other has the graee of variety, and is not 
i. so void of elegance. But you have only to awaken 
the recollection of facts well known ; on which «• 
count, many subjects will stand in no need of nnrrt- 
tion ; supposing, for instance, you would praiw 
Achilles, because all are acquainted with his actions I 
but you must employ them at once. But in praising 
Critias, an orator must narrate j for not many are 
acquainted with his exploits. 
I. In ju- But now people tell us, ridiculously enough, tbat 
^'rnii« "'^ narration should be rapid. And yet I would aaj. 
uuti as did one to a baker, who inquired " whether lu 
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should knead Lis bread hard or soft," — " What," nuke iii» 
■aid he, "is it then impossible to koead it properly?" ™i>j«!i 
And so here [in rhetoric a mean is to be observed]. ' 
For one should not narrate at too great length, just 
ss be should not make too long an exordium, nor 
state his proofs [too fully]. For neither in this case 
does propriety consist either in rapidity or concise- 
ness, but in a mean betwixt both: and this is the 
stating just so much as will make the matter clear, 
or as will cause one to conceive that it has taken 
place, or that the party has inflicted hurt, or com- 
mitted injustice, or that the case is of that importance 
which the speaker wishes to establish ; and to the 
opposite party the opposite points will avail. And 6; "i^ 
orator should narrate, by the bye, such incidents ^^^^ 
»nduce to his own excellence: thus, "I all along inferaiii 
need to instruct them in what was joat, bidding them of tie 
not to abandon their children," — or, to the villany 
of the other party ; — " — but he replied to me, thnt 
whoever he might be he should have other children." 
Which, Herodotus says, was the reply of the Egyp- 
tians on their revolting'. Or whatever is pleasing 
to the judges. 

In the case of a defendant, the matter will be more ^- The 
brief; the points for dispute being, either that it has ^^t^"^ 
not taken place, or is uot hurtful, or not unjust, or ration ic 
not of such importance. So that on acknowledged bnefj 
points he need not pause, unless they conduce in 
some degree to the objects suggested ; e. g. if the 
(tat be acknowledged, but its injustice disputed. 
Moreover, you should mention as already done those 7- 
things which, in the course of being done, failed of 
]m>ducing pity or horror. The story of Alcinous 
ie an instance, which is despatched to Penelope in 
flixty verses. And as Fhayllus does in the circle, 
and the opening scene of the (£neus. The narra- 8. and 
tion should also convey a notion of the character : ^"j^f* 
this will be secured, if we know what gives rise to press of 
the mora! character. One source is the manifeata- fhnraeier 
tion of deliberate choice ; and of what kind is moral IjiaJftj^. 
' Sec H^iudolua, ii. 30 
8 2 
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hgroonU character we ascertain from know 
pnrpoM. jjjjg [g . gjj^ f,f what kind the deliberate choice is, 
from being acquainted with its proposed end. Hence 
the doctrioes of mathematics have no display of cha- 
racter, for neither have they deliberate choice ; and 
this for that they hnve not the influence of motive'i 
but the SocratiQ discourses [have this display], for 
9. they treat concerning subjects of this kind. Bat 
1- By mil- those things convey a notion of character, which ii 
ihocon- consequent upon the several characters^; e. g. 
Dimiitaiit " Whibt saying this he began to hasten off;" for 
"tail""' *^'* manifests a hardiliood and rusticity of character, 
jji^ By' And be cnutious not to speak coldly as froin the un- 
upeakiM derstanding merely, as orators do now-a-days, bnt 
with foel- gg though from the deliberate choice '. " I, for I 
wished and deliberately preferred this ; and if I pro- 
fit nothing by it, then it is the more honourable i' 
for the one is characteristic of a prudent^, the other 
of a good man : since [the proposed end] of the pru- 
dent consists in pursuing the expedient ; of a guod 
man, in pursuing what is honourable. And ghiiuld 
any circumstance be incredible, you must subjoin thf 
reason ; as Sopjiocles does. He furnishes an exnia- 
pie in the Antigone, that she mourned more for her 
brother than for a husband or children ; for these, if 
lost, might again be hers. 

" But father now mid mother both being lost, 
A brot/ter's name can ne'er be hail'd Bgain'." 

• See (he next chaplar, t 8. 

' Uaing, in fact, the rrri^t'iau of the octton la an evidence oi 
the thmyht, or taking the result of the feeling for the ixim 
itself; aa Pericles doea when alluding lo the morose lookl « 
the Laced lemonians, a preeeaa which, though ingenious, Jii' 
often leads lo a fallacy. 

• Which in will regulated by the wtderitanding. See Nich. 
Bth. bouk iii. chap, 'i, 3, etc. 

' Tliat is, the prudent speak from the diclAtes of the wii*'' 
ilamiing solely, me good on the impulse of deliberatt cheiH' 

' Sophocles, Antigone, 911. See the apeech of the wif" "' 

Intaphemes to Darius, oo asking the life of a brother in p*" 

"■ •jubeatd or children -.—'a ^a^iXiS, im 

>, fl fniuuiv iViXo^. Kill TEVm i\\^" 

It- TTUTpdt Si Kul HIITp6j otlK (Tt jUBu "^uifT^h 

aioii,el Tfi'wu tImito, Heiodolus, Th»llfc 
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But if you should have no reasoo to olTer. then avow 
"that yoa are well aware that you spesK what ei- 
oeeds belief, but that such is your nature :" for the 
tvorld discredit a man's doing any thing voluntarily, 
except what is expedient. 

Again, draw your remarks out of those tilings 1' 
which iLre indicative of the passions ; narrating both „ 
their attendant circumstances, and those which the > 
audience know, and which attach peculiarly either to ' 
the speaker himself or his adversary : — " He, having 
scowled at me, departed." And as .^^chines said 
of Cratylus, " that whistling and snapping his An- 
gers — :" for they have a tendency to persuade ; 
therefore these things which they know, become 
indices of that which they do not know. Such in- 
stances one may get in abundance out of Homer : — 
"Thus Penelope spoke, and the old woman covered 
her face with her hands':" for those who are begin- 
ning to shed tears cover their eyes. And forthwith « 
insinuate yourself as a person of a certain character, 
in order that they may look upon you as one of 
ench a description, and your adversary [as the re- 
verse]: but beware ol' observation as you do it. And 
that it is easy lo effect this we may observe in those 
who report any thing to us ; for respecting the cora- 
monication (of which as yet we know nothing), we 

cap. 119. See [lie reply of Robert Duke of Normuidy lo 
William Rufus, jusdMng himBelf for allowing Mm to get waler 
diiTUiE the liege at Mont Si. Michael: — "How am I loblamet 
•honld I have suffered our brother lo die of thirai, what qther 
have we if we had lost himP" Lord Lyttleton, vol. i. p. 111. 
Compare the words of Edward I. on hearing at tlie same time 
of the death of Ills father and infant aon, " that the death t( a 
■on was a loss which he might hope to repair ; the death cf t 
fatAcrvaa a loss irreparable." Hume. And the lines qucled 
in " the Antiquary," vol. iii. chap. 11 ; — 

He liuned him right and round again. 

Said, Scorn na at my mither ; 

Light loves I may get mony a nue, 

" ■ ■ T anilher. 
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Btill catch a kind of guess ^. But the nairatioD 
B carried on in different parts, and, in som 
stances, even at the commeneement. 

a deliberative speeches narration occurs 1< 
J of all, because no one narrates respecting what is yet 
in de- to be : if, however, there should be any narration, it 

Ilibemtivo ^1 jj^ respecting things which have already happen- 
'^""''' ed, that the recollection of them having been awak> 
ened, the judges may determine better on the future; 
the orator either reprehending or praising iheni : but 
he is not then performing the functions proper to him 
as an adviser. If, however, the tiling narrated be 
incredible, see you promise to state a reason for it 
immediately^, and to submit it to whom they please 
like the Jocasta of Carcinus in his CEdipus, who 
ways keeps promising when he who was seekii 
her son inquires of her : and the Hffimon i 
phocles '". 



I 



CHAP. XVII. 
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]. Proof Proof should be demonstrative ; and the points n 

ori^v^ dispute being four, you must demonstrate by j 

four ducing proof respecting the particuhir point at iBS..v ■ 

'"'-Th'' ^^^^1 '^ the adversary question the fact, you must at 

Jjij{ the trial produce proof of this point above the rest; 

ii. the should it be that he did no harm, then of that point ; 

'r^Th"^" ^^^ *" should he urge that the selion is not of the 

d^rco. importance supposed, or that it was iaaajvstly : [and 

it must be done in the latter cases] exactly in the 

same way as if the inquiry were respecting the mal- 

' See the Trachiniie af Sophoclsa, veise 869, vhere part uf 

the Chorus DonJectuiB, from iJie dejected looks of the IiilrHi u 

stie appruniities, that same coluaiCy u about to be umounced. 

• An instnnee of Ihia occurs in Iha slatement of flnanca 

which Pericles Inid before the Athenians, to aubalaadale ihe 

hopes which he had held out to them. Thncyd. ii. 13. 

» Bee the Antiguae, 63S, elc. 
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Kr of fact. And let it not escape u 
le inquiry, it mast needs be that oi 



that ID this Bin* 
party is guilty': 
whicli is to blame, as though 
taj were to dispute on a point of justice. So that, 
ill tins inquiry, the circumetaDce should be employed ; 
"" " in the other [three]. 

* 1 demonstrative rhetoric, amplification, for 
part, will constitute the proof, because the 
honourable and useful ; for the actions 
ibonld be taken on credit^, since, even on these sub- 
jects, a speaker on very mre occasions does adduce 
ptooli if either the action he passing belief, or if an- 
bave the credit of it^. 

deliberative speeches, the orator may either 
lat the circumstances will not take place, or 
he directs will indeed take place, but that 
filot just, or not beneficial, or not in such a degree. 
And it will be well for him to observe whether any 
lUaehood appears in the estraneous observations of 
his adversary ; tor these appear as so many con- 
»mcing proofs, that he is false in the case of the other 
more important statements. 

And example is best adapted to deliberative rhe- 
toric ; while enthyraem is more peculiar to judicial'. 
For the former is relative to the future ; bo that out 
of what has been heretofore, we needs must adduce 
eiamples : the latter respects what is or is not mat- 
ter of fact, to which belong more especially demon- 
stration and necessity ; for the circumstances of the 
past involve a necessity. The speaker ought not, 
however, to bring forward hia enthymems in a con- 
tinaod series, but to blend them by the way ; should 
he not do this, they prove an injury one to the other, 

I He Btales the samH doclrine [n Ihe Nicli. Eth. v. 2:— 
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Ttpoi/ f ftai /lox^pAv av uti 6i& \iiOtjv 

LkED for jiiranted ; bo Ihst it only le - 
oa to invest them with graadeur." Book i. chap. 9, } 40. 
Victoriua notices the use of the phnise aMav ix'" in a 

igns the reason, at the end or his 
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for there is some limit on the score of quantity tc., 
" Oil friend, Htnce yuu have Bpokeu JusI so much M 
prudent man would*;" but the poet does not gay, if 
1 such a quality, Neitlier should you seek after en* 
thymems on every Hubject i otherwisB you will be 
doing the very thing \vhich some philosophers dg 
who infer ayllogiBtically conclusions in themselvee 
better known, and more readily commanding belief, 
than the premises out of which they deduce them. 
And wlien you wauld excite any passion, do not em- 
ploy en entliymeni ; for cither it will expel the paa- 
sion, or the enthyinem will be uttered to no purpose ; 
for the emotions which happen at the same time expel 
each other, and either cancel or render one or the 
other feeble. Neither when one aims at speaking 
with the effect of character, ought be at all to aim 
at the same time at enthymem ; for demon titration 
possesses neither an air of character, nor deliberate 
choice. But a speaker should employ maxima alike 
in narration and in proof; for it has an expreasion 
of character : — " Yea ; I delivered it, even knowing 
that one ought never to repose implicit eonjidetiee" 
And if one speak with a view to excite passion : — 
" And injured though I he, yet I do not repent ; 
for the gain, indeed, is on bis side, but Justice on 
mine," 

And deliberative is more difficult than judicial 
rhetoric, and probably enough, — because it respeeta 
the future ; whereas, in the latter, the question is 
respecting the past, which has already become matter 
of absolute science, even to diviners, as Epimenides 
the Cretan used to say j for he did not exercise his 
art of divination respecting things yet to be, but 
respecting those which had already happened indeed, 
but which were obscure : again, in judicial questions, 

* The yroi^a oC Menekus U> PiBistmtua, Uie son of Ne«ti)r< 
Odyssey, Ub. ir. 204. Tho force of the illustration here seemi 
to be tnia : tlie poet, no less Ihnn the philosopher, thougkt it 
" praise to know loAtn to ilop; so that. viUiaiit allusion 
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Iliere is the law as the basis of reasonings ; but for 
ODe vlto has something wherewith to b^in, it is 
esaier to discover means of proof. Neither has [de- 
libaMive rhetoric] many opportunities of digression ; 
Mne, for instance, in reference to an adversary, or 
respecting one's self, or in order to excite passion''; 
but it possesses these opportunities least of all the 
Ibree branches, unless it depart from its proper pro- 
rate. If, then, you are at a loss, you should do 
what the rhetoricians at Athens do, and particularly 
Iwcrates ; for in the course of dehberative speaking 
he accuses the Locedcemonians, for instance, in the 
panegyric, and Chares in the speech about the alli- 
ance. But in demonstrative speaking, you should 
imert praise in the speech by way of episode, as Iso- 
lates does, for he all along keeps introducing some- 
iting. And that saying of Gorgias, " That he never 
failed of something to say," is nothing more nor less 
than this '- for if he be speaking of Achilles, be 
praises Peleus, then ,3^eus, then liis goddess mother, 
und BO, too, valour in the abstract ; or he does some- 
tiling or another in this strain. 

Now the language of one who possesses proof, 
ihonld be both fraught with the impress of charac- 
■er, and fitted to convey the proof. But if you pos- 
•Mb not enthymems, let it convey an im 
your character ; and the show of goodness 
a virtuous man, than accuracy of speech, 

Bnt of enthymems the refutalive are more ap- 
proved than the confirmative^: because in tiie case 
"f as many as produce reductio ad absurdum, it is 
"Wre plain that a conclusion has really been arrived ^ 
•'; for oppositea, when set by each other, are more ii 
*warly recognised. l' 

* 'Saw, according to tho early part of this work, all this is 
"one easily enough Injudicial cases, aince there the judge has 
Jl" potBoaal interest, and easily resigns himself to the speaker ; 
™ in deliberatiTo ihetoiic, every one addressed is sappased, 
>>we or less, to have an interest in the question at isaae, and 
f durefore more jealous of the speaker's oxti&ce. Book i. o. 
1.(10. 

' Sm h„nl, ii. Chap. 23, 4 30. 
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Touching reaaoninga directed aguDst tlie adver- 
sary, they are not in any thing difFerent in species; 
Lut it belongs to the province of proof to do awsy 
his arguments, some by starting an objection, otheri 
by contrary inference*. And the speaker who be- 
gins, ought, both in deliberative and judicial rhetoric^ 
first to state his own proofs ; and eubsequently to meel 
objections by doing them away, or by treating than 
with contempt beforehand. But should the poiaU 
objected to be many, first he must confront the objec- 
tions, aa did Callistratus in the Messeniac assembly i 
for previously having swept away what his adver- 
saries would be likely to allege in this way, he thoa 
spoke on his own part. But the last speaker shonld 
speak first what makes against the adversaiy'B speech, 
doing it away, and drawing opposite inferences; and 
particularly should his arguments have been weH 
i. For just as one's mind does not cordi^7 
a person on whom a slur has been previouslj 
cast ; in the same way neither does it favourably listen 
to a epeecb, if the opposite speaker appear to hare 
spoken truly. It is necessary, then, to gain a fooling 
in the hearer's mind for the intended speech ; and ii 
will be gained if you sweep away objections : where- 
fore a speaker, having combated either all, or tie 
most important, or the most approved argumente of 
his adversary, or those which readily admit a con- 
trary inference, is in this way to substantiate hi) 
own case : — 

" Tlic fame o' th' Giddesses I 'II flrel deftind,— 

For Juno and ■." 

In this she first lays hold of the most silly point- 
Thus much, then, of proof. 
16. Cha But as to tlie effect of character, since the saying 

' Compare book ii. chap. 25, { I, 2. 

' See flie Troades of Euripides, 969. where Hecnba, leplj- 
ing to the derenee made by Helen, laj's hold of that part oEtl 
whict aeetned to inainuate that the three goddesses had l>M 
inatruraenlal to her abandonment other husband; — a poinl 
whirJi. il wiL readily be perceived, waa ET'EAErKTON. 
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respecting one's self, eilhtr is iiiTidiouB, tl 

prolixity, or s liability to contradiction; ™ 

Sag another, either slander or rusticity ; — b 

introduce another us speaking : the d' 

iYrbich Isocrates does in the speech reapecting JJ 

Fiiilip, and in the Antidosia ; and aa Archilochua 
conveys reproof, for he introduces the lather saying, 
10 an iambic line respecting hia daughter, " There is 
Dut any thing which may not he expeeted, nothing 
<rhtcb may be affirmed impossible on oath;" and 
Charon, the mechanic, in that iambic whose begin- 
ning is, "I regard not the wealth of Gygea;" and 
Bs Sophocles introduces Haanon pleading in behalf of 
Antigone to his father, as though another character 
Were epeaking. 

But it is necessary sometimes to alter the form of 1' 
DDT enthymems, and to make them into niaxims'": ^ 
lor example, "It behoves men of sense to come to si 
fWOnciliation while yet successful ; for thos will ^ 
llwj be the greatest gainers," But, in enthymematic jj 
form, it is thus : " If persons ought then to be recon- 
oled when the reconciliation will be most to their 
(^vantage and profit, tliey should be reconciled while 
Jttthey are succeaaful." 
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CHAP. XYIIL 
Of InterrogaHon and SidKule. 



■•^W reapecting interrogation, it is the happiest time 
fw employing it when an admission has been made 
11 such a way, that a single further question being 
pot, an absurdity occurs: thus Pericles asked Lam- 
pon respecting the initiation to the rites of [Ceres] 
te protectress ; and on his saying, " That it was not 
Poenble for hira, an uninitiated person, to hear it," 
"^iB uked "Whether he knew himself?" when 
» See book U. chap. 21, {3. 
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he anid he did, [Pericles subjoined,] "And how do 
you know who are uninitiated?" 
2. Neit to this is the crisis, when [of two points] 
H, When Q^g jg clear, and it ia manifest to the party putting 
SuEion tlie question, that his adversary will concede the 
will be other ; for one ought, after having ascertained by 
Bdbr^?' if'l'^'T ^^^ **"" proposition, not to interrogate fur- 
ther respecting the point which is clear, but state 
the conclusion. Just as Socrates, when Meletns 
deuied that he believed in the gods, asked "'WTielliw 
he asserted the being of any demon?" When hen!- 
lowed that he had, Socrates asked, "Whether those 
demons were not either sons of the gods, or so 
thing of divine nature?" And when heallowedil, 
" Is there, then," aaid he, " one who thinks that bm 
of the gods exist, and not the gods themselves?" 
S- Again, when one ia likely to exhibit the advereatr 
fliB Dpp(> "^ apeaking contradictiong, or somewhat revolting to 
nentmiut general opinion. 

contiB^t Fourthly, when he may not be able to rid liimwlf 

'4 of the question otherwise than by a sophistical m- 

IT. When awer ; for if he answer in this way, t/iat it u, and il 

^"^■"^ not, or partli/ is, and partly is not, — or, one way ►• 

nent to **t another way is not; the hearers hoot >"'tn off, be- 

•opbiati- ing at a loss for his meaning. 

snen' Under any other circumstances do not attempt in- 

Caution terrogation ; for should the party interrogated start 

"J*^' an objection to the question, you appear to ha'e 

Uonflf^ been overcome : since it is not possible to put idbdJ' 

questions by reason of the imbecility of the hearer. 

On which account we ought, as much as possible, to 

compress even our enthymema. 

6. How But one must give his answers to equivocal qoa- 

a^eomVo' ^°^^ with a distinction ', and not concisely ; and to 

cal quea- what BeenJS a contradiction, by directly offering in 

^"^ A- ^"pl'^'^'tion in the reply, before the interrogator can 

tinc^on P"' '■'1^ Ji^xX succeeding question, or draw the in- 

H. Bjan- ference he aims at; for it is no difficult thing lo 

* See the answer of our SaTimir to the captious question of 
the Fhariseee, — " What thinkeat thou 7 Is it lawhil to gin 
tribute unto Cssnr, ur nut r " Miitl. Kiii. 17—33. 



n what the speech turns. Be this, howerer, 
■nd the means of ansnering, clear to us from the 
Topics. And as to a party drawing his conclusion, S. iii. By 
if his question produce that conclusion, you are to ^Jj^"*" 
assign the cause : as Sophocles, when questioned by 
I^sander, "Whether it had been his opinion, as it 
had of the other commissioners, to establish the four 
hundred," acknowledged that it had. — "But bow," 
rejoined Ibe other, " seemed it not to you to be 
wrong ?" He said it did. " Did you not, then, do 
that which was wrong ?" " Yes, forsooth," replied 
he, " for I had no better alternatiTe." And as the 
Lacedicmonian, when called to an account respecting 
his epborship, on having the question put, "Whether 
the rest appeared to biin to have perished justly," 
said they did. " Then," retorted the other, " did you 
not enact the same things as they ? " And when he 
acknowledged that he had, "Would not you also," 
asked the other, "justly perish ;■" "No, indeed," 
said he, " for they did this on a bribe ; I did not, but 
merely from judgment." Wherefore one ought not Noquo^ 
after the conclusion to put a further question, nor to ^™^^ 
put, interrogatively, the conclusion itself, unless the Uie con- 
truth lies abundantly on our side. elusion. 
But with respect to Ridicule, inasmuch as it seems 7. Ridi- 
to possesB a kind of use in disputation', and as "one J?}^'''^ 
ought," says Gorgias, " to mar the grave earnestness 
of our adversary by ridicule, and his ridicule by sober 
eameatDess," making the remark justly enough, — it 
has been stated in the Poetic^ how many species of 
ndicule there are; whereof, some befit the gentle- 
man, others do not : SO that each must see to it tliat 
he take that which befits himself. But the playing 
a man off is more gentlemanly than buffoonery ; for 
the former produces the ridicule for his own sake, 
the buffoon for that of another. 

' " Ridiculum ncr. 

Fortius etmeliuii plerumque secatTes." Hon, SiLi, 10, 14. 
* See book i. chap. 11, { 29. 
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Of the Peroration, 

The peroration is composed of four tLingB : — of gel- 
ting tile hearer favourable to one'a self, and ill-dis- 
posed towards the adversary ; and of amplification 
and extenuation ; and of placing the hearer under tbe 
influence of the passions ; and of awakening his re- 
collection. 

For after showing yourself to be on the right aidSi 
and your adversary on the wrong, it naturally follow 
to praise and blame, and to give the last finish. An* 
one of two things the speaker ought to aim at, either 
to show that he is good relatively to them, [the audi- 
ence,] or is so absolutely ; and that the other parlj 
is bad, either relatively to them, or absolutely. AnJ 
the elements, out of which one ought to get up per- 
sons as of such characters, have been stated ; both 
whence one should estflblish them as bad, and whence 
as good. Next to this, these points having teen 
already shown, it follows naturally to amplify i" 
diminish : for the facts must needs be acknowle<^li 
if one be about to state their quantity ; for tlie in- 
crease of bodies is from substances previously exisi- 
ing. But the elements, out of which one mnil 
amplify and diminish, are above set forth. 

Next to this, the facte being clear both as to tlieir 
nature and degree, it follows that we exinte ibe 
hearer to passion ; such as are, pity, terror, anger, 
hatred, envy, emulation, and contentiousness ; tiiB 
elements of these also have been stated above. 

So that it merely remains to awaken a recollection 
of what has been before stated. And this we are to 
do here, in the way in which some erroneous teach- 
ers say we should in the exordium : for in order tliiit 
the facts may be readily perceived, they hid us stata 
them frequently. Now there [in the exordium] in- 
deed we ought to state the case at full, in order thit 
it may not be unknown to the hearur upon what tba 
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jbrial turns ; here, liowever, [in the perorntion.T 
inerely the means by which it has been proved, ana 
jthat aummarily. 

I The commencement of the peroration will be, that 
jOne has made good what he undertook ; ao that it will 
3be to be stated, as well what one has adduced, as for 
jwhat roasons. And it ia expressed either by means 
p{ a juxtaposition with the adversary's statements ; 
mad draw the comparison eitlier between every point 
fwhatsoever, which both have stated relative to the 
bame thing; or else not by a direct opposition. "He, 
indeed, on this subject said ao and so ; but I so and 
BO, and for such reasons." Or, by a kind of banter- 
!|[ng: thus, "He said so and so, and I so and so." 
^nd, " What would he do, had he proved this, and 
•aot the other point!" Or by interrogation : — "What 
Bias not been fully proved on my side?" or, " Wbat 
niaa this man established?" Either in this way, 
ithen, must the speaker conclude, or he must, in 
[oatural order, so state his reasoning as it was origin- 
pdly staled ; and, again, if he pleases, he may state 
[distinctly that of the adversary's speech. * "-^ ''— 
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the close, the style without connectives is becoming, 

peroration, not an oration ' 
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T have spoken, — you have heard, — the c 
Ijour hands, — pronounce your decision*. 



' See the conclusion of Lyaias' 
* It cannot feil of being observ 
..JB this his concluding chapter, 
W mbjecl and a. farewell Ut '.he i 
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■ 

I%€it Rhetorich is an Art consisting not only in moving 

the Passions of the Jttdge ; but chiefly in Proofs, 

And that this Art is Profitable. 

We see that all men naturally are able in some sort to accuse 
and excuse: some by chance; but some by method. This 
method may be discovered : and to discover MeOwd is all one 
with teaching an Art, If this Art consisted in Criminations 
only, and the skill to stir up the Judges, Anger ^ Envy, Fear, 
Pity, or other affections; a Rhetorician in well ordered Com- 
monwealths and States, where it is forbidden to digress from 
the cause in hearing, could have nothing at all to say. For 
all these perversions of the Judge are beside the question. 
And that which the pleader is to shew, and the Judge to give 
sentence on, is this only : ' Tis so : or not so. The rest hath 
been decided already by the Law-maker ; who judging of uni- 
versals, and future things, could not be corrupted. Besides, 
*tis an absurd thing, for a man to make crooked the Ruler he 
means to use. 

It consisteth therefore chiefly in Proofs; which are Infer* 
ences : and all Inferences being SyUogismes, a Logician, if h« 
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would observe the difference between a plain Si/llogitine, and 
an Enthymtme, (which ia a Rhetoricall Syllogisme,') would 
make the best Rhebnidan. For all Syllogismes and Inferencei 
belong properly to Loffiek; whether they infer truth or pro- 
bubility : and because without tliis Art it would often come to 
, pass, that evil men bythe advantage of natural abilities, woald 
iarry an evil cause against a gimd ; it brings with it at least 
this profit, that making the pleaders even in skill, it leaves 
the odds only in the merit of the cause. Besides, ordinarily 
those that are Judges, are neither patient^ nor capable r>f lonj 
Scientyical proofs, drawn from the prtTicipks through mioy 
SyUogitiOfs; and therefore had need to be instructed by tbn 
Rhetoricall, and shorter way. Lastly, it were ridicoloM, W 
be ashamed of being vanquished in exercises of the body, Hid 
not to be ashamed of being inferior in the vertue of well ei- 
pressing the mind. 



The Definition of Rlietorick. 

HaETOKiCK, is that Faculty, by which we understand wlial 
will serve our turn, concerning any Subject to win belief in 
the hearer. 

Of those things that beget belief ; some require not the help 
of Art; as Witnesses, Evidences, and the like, which we in- 
vent not, but make use of; and some require Art, and arein- 

Tho belief that proceeds from our Invention, comes partly 
from the behaviour of the speaker; partly from the pasiioiu 
of the hearer : but especially from the proofs of what ws 
- alledge. 

Proofs are, in Rhetorick, either Examples, or JEn^manO, 
as in Logick, Inductions, or Sy/lofjismes. For an Exan^ 
is a short Induction, and an Enthymeme a short SyUogiaui 
out of which are left as superfiuous, that which is supposed 
to be necessarily understood by the hearer ; to avoid pro- 
lixity, and not to consume the time of publick business need- 
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(if the several kimls of Orations • and of the Frinciphs of lUtetorick 

,Biall Orn/(on«, tile Hearer does either hear only ; or judge nlso. 

If he hear only, that's one kind of Oration, and is called De- 
monstrative. 

If he judge, he must judge either of that which is to come; 
m of that which is past. 

If of that which is to come, there's another kind of Oraiion, 
Bud is called Deliberative, 

If of that which is past ; then 'tis a third kind of Oration, 
colled Judicial. 

So there are three kinds of Orations ; Demotulrative, Ju- 
dicial, Deliberative. 

To which belong their proper times. To the Demonstra- 
tivt, the Present; To the Judicial, tiie Past; and to t)ie De- 
Hberative, the time to come. 

And their proper Offices. To the Deliberative, Exhorta- 
tion and Dchortation. To the Judicial, Acca&ation and JDe- 
fence. And to the Demonstrative, Praising and Dispraising. 

And their proper ends. To the Deliberative, to Prove a 
thing FS"qfitable, or Unprofitable. To the Judicial, Just, or Un- 
jtut. To the Demonstrative, Honourable, or Dishonourable. 
" The Principles of Rhetorick out of which Enthymemes si-e 
to be drawn ; are the common Opinions that men have cnn- 
'ceming Profitable, and Unprofitable ; Just, and Unjust ; 
^Honourable, and Dishonourable; which are the points in the 
iseveral kinds of OraA'oruquestionahie. For as ia Logick, where 
certain and infallible knowledge is the scope of our proof, the 
JF^-aieiples must be all infallible Truths: so ia Rhetorick the 
J^nciples must be common Opinions, such as the Judge ia 
■Ireody possessed with : because the end of Rhetorick is vic- 
tory; which consists in having gotten Belief. 

And because nothing is Profitable, Unprofitable, Just, Un- 
put. Honourable, or Dishonourable, but what has been done, 
oris to be done; and nothing \sto be done, that is not possible: 
nnd because there be degrees of Profitable, Unprofitable, Just, 
Unjust, Honourable, and Dishonourable; an Orator must be 
TBftdf in other Principles ; namely, of what ia done and not 
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done; possible AaA not posxibU ; to come anA not to come ; M^ 
wliat IB Greater, and wliat is Lesser; both ia general, and 
particularly applyed to the thing in question ; as what ia more 
I ind less, generally ; and what ie more profitable, and lessjiro- 
'iabU, etc. particularly. 



CHAP. IV. 



In Deliberatives there are to be considered the Subject, where- 
in, aud the Ends whereto tho Orator exhorteth, or frnm nhlcli 
he dehorteth. 

The Subject ia always something in our own power, thfl 
knowledge whereof belongs not to Rketorkh, but for the most 
part to the Politicks; and may be referred in a. mannM » 
these five heads. 

1. Of levying of Money. To which point he that will Bpeik 
as he ought to do, ought to know before-hand, the revenue of 
the State, how much it is, and wherein it consisteth ; and alsc 
how great are the necessary (charges and expencea of the Bome 
Thia knowledge ia gotten partly by a man's own experience, 
partly hy relations, and accounts in writing. 

2. Of Peace and War. Concerning which the Counsellot 
or Deliberator, ought to know the strength of the Common- 
wealtk i how much it both now is, and hereafter may be : and 
wherein that power consisteth. Which knowledge is gotten, 
partly by experience, and relations at home j and partly by the 
sight of wars, and of their events abroad, 

3. Of the Safeguard of the Country. Wherein he only is 
able to give counsell, that knows the forms, and number, and 
places of the Garrisons. 

4. Of I^oviiion. Wherein to speak well, it is necessary 
for a man to know what is sufficient to maintain the State ; 
what Commodities they have at home growing ; what they 
must fetch in throunh need ; and what they may carry out 
through abundance. 

5. Of making Laws. To which is necessary eo much Po- 
litical, or tt'uil Philosophy, as to know what are the several 
kinds of Grovernments ; and by what means, either from with- 
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nit or from within, each of those kinds is preserved, or de- 
itroyed. And this knowledge is gotten, partly by oteervitig 
lie several Governments in times pa?t, by Hatory ; and part- 
y by observing the Government of the times present in se- 
rer^ Nadons, by Travel. 
So that to hitn that will speak in a Councell of State, there 
necessary this ; History^ Sight of fTars, Travel, Knotc- 
^ge of the Revenue, Erpences, Forces, Havens, Garrisons, 
Wares, and Projrisions in the State he lives in ; and what is 
leedful for that State, either to export or import. 



ix Orator in Exhorting always propoundeth ^efici(y, or some 

jttrt of Felicity to be attained by the actions he exhorteth unto : 

ind in DekorfatioH the contrary. 
By Felicity, is meant commonly. Prosperity with vertue, or 
continual content of the life iciih surety. And the parts of 
are such things as we call goad, in body, mind, or fortune ; 

hich as these that follow. 

1, Nobility. Which to a State or Nation is, la have been 
antknt inhabitants ; and to have had most antiently, and in 

number, famous Generals in the Wars, or men famous 
fbrsuchthingsas fall under emulation. And to a private man, 
to haee been descended lavfuUy of a Family, which hath yielded 

antiently, and in most number, men known to the fVorld 
for vertue, riches, or any thing in general estimation. 

2. Many and good Children. Which is also publick and 
|»rivate. J^blick, when there is much youth in the State en- 
dued with vertue, (namely, of the body, stature, beauty, strength, 
wad dexterity : Of the mind, valour, and temperance). Pri- 
vale, when a man hath many such Children, both Male and 
Fanale. The vertues commonly respected in Women, are of 
^e body, Beauty, and Stature ; Of the mind. Temperance, and 
HouBwifery, without Sordidness. 

3, Riches. Which is. Money, Cattel, Lands, Houshold- 
ttitffe ! with the power to dispose of them. 

4. Glory. Which is, the reputation of Vertue, or of the 
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possemon of such things as nil. or most tnen, or wise m^s* 
desire. 

5. Honour. Which is, the glory of benefiting, or bang aff/e 
to benefit others. To bi^ejit others, is to contribute someKltar/, 
not easily had, to another man's safety, or riches. The parts 
of Honour are. Sacrifices, Monuments, Rewards, Dedicttlioa 
of places. Precedence, Sepulchres, Statues, publich Pensions, 
Adoratiotis, Presents. I 

6. Health. Which is the being free from Diseases, mith I 
strength to we the body. 

7. Beauty. Which is to different Ages different. To ' 
Youth, strength of body, and sweetness of aspect. To Fdl 
Men, strength of body Jit for the Wars, and Countenance swett, 
with a mixture of Terror. To Old Men, strength enough for 
necessary labours, with a Countenance not displeasing. 

8. Strengtli. Which is the ability to move any thing at 
pleasure of the Mover. To move, is to pull, to put off, Aiii/i, 
to thrust down, to press together. 

9. Stature. Which is then just, when a man in height, 
breadth, and thickness of body doth so exceed the most, as ne- 
vertheless it be no hindrance to the quickness of his motion, 

10. Good old Age. Which is, Uiat which comes late, and 
with the least trouble. 

11. Many and good Friends. 'Which is, to have many that 
will do for his sake that which they think will be for his good. 

12. Prosperity. Which is, to have all, or the most, o 
greatest ofthosegoods which we attribute to Fortune. 

13. Vertue. Which is then to be defined, when w 
of Praise. 

These are the gronnda from whence we exhort. 
DehortatioH is from tlie contraries of these, 



good, 
ortha 
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Of the Coliurs or common Opinions ameerning Good and EmL 

In DeUbe niUves, the PriM^es, or Elements fi 

dra w our Proo fs, are co mmon Opin ions concer 

£v3i And these Principles ore either AZsol ttte, or Com- 
^^ative. And those that are Absoluie, are e ither Disputa ble, 
or In^sputable. 
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The IndUspuiabie Principles are such as these : 
^V^, iff thnt_y hifih WR li?Yff for it flf^lf 
And that, for which we love somewhat else. 
And that which all things desire. 
And that to every man which his reason dictates. 
And that, which when we have, we are well, or satisfied. 
And that which satisfies. 
And the Cause or Efiect of any of these. 
And that which preserves any of these. 
And that which keeps off*, or destroys the contrary of any 
of these. 
Also to take the Good, and reject the Evil, is (xood. 
And to take the greater Good, rather than the less ; and 
the lesser Evilj rather than the greater. 
Further, all Vertues are Good, 
And Pleasure. 
And all things Beautiful. 

And Justice, Valour, Temperance, Magnanimity, Magnifi* 
cence ; and other like Habits. 

And Health, Beauty, Strength, etc. 
And Riches. 
And Friends. 
And Honour, and Glory. 

And Ability to say or do ; also Towardliness, Will, and the 
like. 

And whatsoever Art, or Science. 

And Life. 

And whatsoever is Just. 

The Disputable Principles are such as follow : 
That is Good, whose contrary is Evil, 
And whose contrary is Good for our Enemies. 
And whose contrary our Enemies are glad of. 
And of which there cannot be too much. 
And upon which much labour and cost hath been bestoweiL 
And that which many desire. 
And that which is praised. 

And that which even our Enemies and evil men praise. 
And what good we prefer. 
And what we do advise. 

And that which is possible, is Good (to undertake). 
And that which is easie. 
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And that which depends on our own WilL 

And that which is proper for ua to do. 

And what no man else can do. 

And whatsoever is Extraordinary. 

And what is suitable. 

And that which wants a little of being at 

And what we hope to master. 

And what we are fit for. 

And what evil men do not. 

And what we love to do. 



CHAP. VI!. 

Of the Colours, or commun Opinions eoneerning Good and £Wr 
camparatiteiy. 

The Colours of Good comparatively depend partly Qpon tlio 
following Definitions of Comparatirei. 

1. More, is so much, and somewhat besides. 

2. Less, is that, which and someieJiat else is so mtteh. 

3. Greater and more in number are laid only Co/nparativ^S 
to Less, and Fewer in number. 

4. Great and LittU, Many and Few, are taken ComparH' 
tively to the Most of the same hind. So that Great and Matni: 
is that which exceeds; Little and Few, is that which is ec_ 
ceeded by the Most of the same hind. 

Partly from the precedent Definitions of Good absoli 
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Common Opinions concerning Good 
Comparatively, then, are these. 
Greater Good is Many, than fewer, or one of those 
And Greater is the kind, in which the greatest is ^ 
than the greatest of another kind. And greater is that GW 
than another good, whose kind is greater than another's HnA 
And Greater is that from which another Good foUovn; 
than the Good which follows. 

And of two which exceed a third, Greater is that whii:h 



And that which causes the greater Good. 
And that which proceeds from a greater Good. 
And Greater is that which is chosen for it self, than Hut 
\a which is chosen from somewhat else. 



AEd the end Greater than that which is not the end. 
^i that which less needs other things, than that which 
more. 
And that which is independent, tljon that which ia depend- 
it of mother. 

-And the Beginning, than not the Beginning, 
[Seeing the Beginning is a greater Good, or Evil, than 
that which is not the Beginning ; and the End, tlian tliat 
ffhich is not the End ; One may argue from this Colour 
both ways : bs Leodamas againat Chabrias, would have 
the Actor more to blame than tlie Advisor ; and against 
Callistratus, the Advisor more than the Actor.] 
And the Cause, than not the Cause. 
And that which hath a greater Beginning or Cause. 
And the Beginning, or Cause of a greater Good or EbU. 
And that which ia Scarce, greater than that which is Plen- 
fifnl ; because harder to get. 

And that which is Plentiful, than that which is Scarce ; 
becaase often er in Use. 
And that which is easie, than that which is hard. 
And that whose Contrary is greater. 
And that whose "Want is greater. 

And Vertue than not Vertue, a greater Good. Vice, than 
not Vice, a greater Evil. 

And greater Good, or Evil is that, the effects whereof are 
more Honourable or more Shameful. 
And the effects of greater Vertues, or Vices. 
And the Excess whereof is more tolerabl , a greater Good. 
And those things which may with more honour be desired. 
And the desire of better things. 
And those things whereof the Knowledge is better. 
And the Knowledge of better things. 
And that wiiich wise men prefer. 
And that which is in better men. 
And that which better men chuse. 

And that wliieh is more, than that which is less delightful. 
And that which is more, than that which is leas honourable. 
And that which we would have for our selves and Friends, 
a greater Good; and the contrary a greater Evil. 

And that which is Lasting, than that which is not Lasting. 
And that which is Firm, than that which is not Firm. 
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And what many desire, tban wbat few. 

And what the Adveraary, or Judge confesaetli to be grea ter, 
is greater. 

And Common tiinn not Common. 

And not Common t!,n,n Common. 

And what is more Laudable. 

And that which is more Honoured, a greater Good. 

And that which is more Puniahed, a greater Evil. 

And both Good and F-vU ilividud thiin undivided, appeir 
greater. 

And Compounded than Simple, appear greater. 

And that which is done with Opportunity, Age, Hits, 
Time, Means disudvantagioua, greater than otherwise. 

And that which is natural, than that which is attained udMi 

And the eame pait of tliat which is great, than of that 
which is less, 

And tliBt which is nearest to the end designed. 

And that whicli is Goml or Evil to ones self, than that 
which ia simply so. 

And possible, than not possible. 

And that which comes toward the end of our Life. 

And that which we do really, than that which we do for shoT' ^ 

And that which we would be, rather than what we ttuuM 
seem to be. 

And that which is good for more purposes, is the jreoW 
Good. 

And tliat wliich serves us in great necessity. 

And that wliich is joyned with less trouble. 

And that which is joyned with more delight. 

And of the two, tliat which added to a third, makes ibe 
whole the greater. 

And that which having, we are more sensible of. 

And in every thing, that whicli we most esteem. 



CHAP. vin. 

Of the several Kinds of Govemmenlg, 

Because Hortalion and Dehortation concern the Common' 
wealth, and are drawn from the Elements of Good .and End; 
U we have spoken of them already in the Abstract, bo w» 
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auat apeak of tliem also in the Concrete; that is, of what ia 
wood or Evil to eat^h sort of Commonwealth in special. 

The Government of a Commonwealth, is either Demoeracy, 

Aristocracy, or Oligarchy, or Kjnarehy. 

Democracy ia that, wherein all men with equal rifjht, are 
ireferred to the higheat Magistracy by Lot. 

Ariilocracy is that, wherein the highest Magistrate ia 
hosen out of those, that had tiie best education, aocoi-ding to 
'hat the Laws prescnbe for heat. 

Oligarchy ia that, where the highest Magistrate is chosen 
»r wealth. 

Monarchy ia that, wherein one man hath the Government of 
ill ; which Government, if he limit by Law, ia called King- 
doms if by his own will, Tyranny. 

The end of Detttoeraey, or the Peoples Grovernraent, is 

The end of Oligarchy, is the riches of those that govern. 

The end of Aristocracy is good Laics, and good ordering of 
he City. 

The end of Monarchy, or Kings, is the safety of the People, 
\nd conservation of his own Authority, 

Good therefore, in each sort of Government ia that which 
ondoceth to these their ends. 

And because lielief is cot gotten only by proofs, but also 
rom manners; the manners of each sort of Commonwealth 
lught to be well understood by him that undertaketh to per- 
wade or diswade in matter of State. Their manners may be 
aiown by their designs; and tlicir designs by their ends; and 
heir ends by what we see them take pleasure in. But of this 
accurately in the Politicks. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of the Colours of Honourable and Dishonourable. 
ts ft Demonstrative Oration, the subject whereof is P)-aise, 

IXspraise; the proofs are to be drawn from the Elementi 
at Honourable and Dishonourable, 

In this place we anticipate the second way of getting bt- 
K^; which is from the manners of the Speaker. For Praise, 
rhether it come in as the principal business, or upon the by, 
lepends still upon the same Principles. Which are these : 
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Honourable, is that, which we love for itself, and is with»I 
laudnble. 

And that Good, which pleaaeth us only because 'tia Good. 

And Vertue. 

Vertue ia the faculty of getting and preserving that wbich | 
iB Good; and the faculty of doing many, and great things ■ 
well. 

The kinds of it are these ; 

1. Justice; which ia a Vertue whereby every man obtaini 
what by Law ia hia. 

2. Fortitude; which ia a Vertue by which a man came) 
himself Honourably, and according to the Lawa, in time of 

3. Temperance; which is a Vertue whereby a man Goverat 
himself in mutter of pleasure according to the Law. 

4. Liberality; which ia a Vertue, by which we benefit 
others in matter of money. 

5. Magnanimity: which isa FerA(«, bywhich a man ie apt 
to do great henefita. 

6- Magnijieence ; which ia a Vertue, by which a man is tpt 

to be at great cost. 

7. Prudence; which ia an Intellectual Vertue, by wliiti* 

man is able to deliberate well concerning any Good leading to 

Felicity. 

And Honourable, are the Causes, and effects of tiling 1 

Honourable. 

And the Works of Vertue. 

And the signs of Vertue. 

And those actions, the reward whereof is Honour. J 

And the reward whereof ia rather Honour, than Money. I 

And that which we do not for our own sakes. \ 

And what we do for our Countries good, neglecting ourown. j 

And thoae things are Honourable, which good of thfin- 

selvea, are not so to the Owner. 

And those things which happen to the dead, rather than to 

the living. 

And what we do for other men, especially for Bonefectoi* 
And heatowing of Benefits. 

And the contrary of those things we are ashamed ofi 
And those things which men strive for earnestly, but wtb' 
«t fear of Advers-iry, 
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And of thf. more ffonourable and better men, the Vertuea 
ire more Honourable. 

And more honourable are the vertues tliat tend to other 
nens benefit, than those which tend to onea own. 

And HorwuToble are those things which are JuBt. 

And Revenge is HonouraMe. 

And Victory, 

And HonotiT. 

And Monuments. 

And those things which happen not to the living. 

And thioga that excel. 

And what none can do but we. 

And posaeasions we reap no profit by. 

And those things which ore had in honour particularly in 
leveral places. 

Aad the signs of praise. 

And to have nothing of the servile, mercenary, or meclianick. 

And that which seems Honourahle ; Namely such as follow. 

Vices confining upon Vertue. 

And the eittrearaa of Vertues. 

And what the Auditors think Honourable. 

And that which is in estimation. 

And that which is done according to custom. 

Besides, in a Demonstrative. Oration, the Orator must shew, 
that he whom he praiseth, did what he praiseth unconstrain- 
adly, and willingly. 

And he does so, who does the same often. 

Praise, is speech, declaring the magnitude of a Vertue, 
Action, or Work. 

But to proisi tlie Work from the Vertue of the Worker, is 
I circular pioaf. 

To Magnify and to Praise, differ in themselves, as Felicitji 
ud Vertue. For Praise declares a mans Vertue ; and May- 
nflfing declares his Felicity. 

Praise is a kind of inverted Prer.cpt. For to say. Do it hr~ 
laiue 'tis good, is a Precept, But to say. He is good ber.amf 
%£ did it, is Praise. 

An Orator in Praising must al§o use the forms of .bnpli/h 
tation; such as these : 

He was the first that did it. 

The only man that did it 
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The special man that did it 

He did ii with disadvantage of time. 

He did it with little help. 

He WHS the cause, that the Law ordained Rewards ai 
Honours for such Actions. 

Further, lie that will praiae a Man, must compere hhn 
with others; and his actions with the actions of othen; 
especially with auch as are renowned. 

And Amplification is more proper to a Demomtrativt On- 
tion, than to any other. For here the Actions are ronfeuedi 
and the Orators part is only this, to contribute unto tbm 
Magnitude and Luster. 



OfAeciuation and Defancs, with the Definition af Ziyury. 

In a Judicial Oration, which consists in Accusatiim and Df- 
fence, the thing to he proved ia, that Injury has beeo done; 
and the heads from whence the proofs are to be drawn, an 
these three : 

1, The causes that move to Injury. 

2, The Persons apt to do Injury. 

3, The Persons obooxiuus, or apt to suffer Injury. 

An Injury is a voluntary offending of another man robIi* 
ry to the Law. 

Voluntary is that which a man does with knowledge, Uii | 
without compulsion. I 

The causes of Voluntary Actions are Intemperance, and D 
ViciouB disposition concerning things Desirable. As the Cf' 1 
retous man does against the Law, out of an intemperate de»rt 
of Money. 

All Actions proceed either from the doers disposition, ur 

Those that proceed not fWim the Doers disposition are such 
as he does by CAance, by Compulsion, or hy Natural necessity. 

Those that proceed from the Doers disposition, are such ei 
he does by Custom, or upon PremedilaHon, or in Anger, or 
out of Intemperance. 

By Chance are said to be done those things whereof ueitbel 
the Cause, nor the Scope is evident ; and which ore done nd- 
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■ always, nor most commonty after the same 

By Nature are said to be done those things, the Causes 
irtiereof are in the Doer ; and are done orderly, and always, 
• for the most part after the same manner. 

By Compulsion are done those things, which are againsl 
le Appetite, and Ordination of the Doer. 

By Custom those Actions are said to be done, the Cause 
hereof is this, tliat the Doer has done tbem often. 

Upon Premeditation are said to be done those tilings which 
:« done for profit, as the End, or the way to the End. 

In Anger are said to be done those things whicli are done 
with a purpose to Revenge. 

Out of Intemperance are said to be done those things which 

e delightful. 

Id sum, every Voluntary Action tends either to Profit or 
Fteasure. 

The Colours oi Profitable are already set down. 

The Colours of that which is Pleasing follow next. 



Of the Ciiltnire, or Common Opinii 



ting Pleasure. 



'PLEASURE is a sudden and sensible motion of the Soul, 
towards that which is Natural. 

Grief is the Contrary. 

/fe<MO!n( therefore ia that, which is the cause of such motion. 

And to return to ones owd Nature. 

And Customes. 

And tbose things that are not violent. 

Unpleasant are those things, which proceed from Necessity, 

Cares, Study, Contentions. The contrary whereof. Ease, 
iemissiDn from Labour and Care : also. Flay, Rest, Sleep, are 
Iteasant. 

Fteatant also is that, to which we have an appetite. 

Also the appetites themselves, if they be sensual ; as Thirst, 
lunger, and Lust. 

Also those tilings to which we have an appetite upon jier- 
and Reason. 
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nd those tlijugs we remember, whether they j 
displeased, tlien wlien they were present. 

And the thinga we liope for. 

And Anger. 

And to be in Love. 

And Revenge. 

And Victory. Therefore, 

Alao contentious Gomes ; as Tables, Chess, Dice, 1 

And Hunting. 

And Suits in Law. 

And Honour and Reputation amongst men in Honour onil 
Reputation. 

And to Love. 

And to be Beloved and Respected. 

And to be Admired. 

And to be Flattered. 

And a Flatterer : (for he seems both to love and ailmiw). 

And the same thing oiWn. 

And Change, or Variety. 

And what we return to afresh. 

And to learn. 

And to admire. 

And to do Good. 

And to receive Good. 

And to help up again one that's fallen. 

And to finish that which is unperfect. 

And Imitation. 

And therefore the Art of Painting. 

And the Art of Carving Images. 

And the Art of Poetry. 

And Pictures and Statues. 

And other Mens Dangers, so they be near. 

And to have escaped hardly. 

And things of a kind please one another. 

And every one himsefr. 

Atirl one's own pleases him. 

And to bear Sway. 

And to be thouglit Wise. 

And to dwell upon thai which he is good at. 

And ridiculous Actions, Sayings, and Fereonb i 
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Pmianp&nu of L^ry draanjrvm the Fenont that do it: or 

Omunon Opiniau eoncenaKg the Aptibide of Pertont 

to do lajart/. 

Os' the Cauaes which move to Itjvry, namely. Profit uiA 
FfetUHre, haa been sh«adj spoken. Chap. 6,7, II. 

It follows next to speak of the Penom, that are apt to do 

The Doert ^ Injury are. 
Such as think thej can do it. 
And such as think to be mtdiscovered when the; hare 

And anch as think, tboagh tbej be discovered, the; shall 
not be called in question for it. 

And Buch as think, thongh they be called in question for it, 
that their Mulct will be less than th^ Gain, which either 
thcmaelvea or their Friends receive by the Injury. 
Abie to do Injury are. 

Such OB are moquent. 

And such as are practised in Business. 

And such as have skill in Process. 

And anch as bare many Friends. 

And Sich Men. 

And such as have Kich Friends ; or Rich Servants i or 
Bich Partners. 

UndUcoBeretl when they have done U, are, 

Such as are not apt to commit the crimes whereof they are 
■censed : as Feeble Men, Slaughter : Poor, and not Beautiful 
Men, Adultery, 

And such as one would think could not chuse but be dis- 
covered. 

And such as do Injuries, whereof there hath been no 
Elxample. 

And such as have none, or many enemies. 

And such as can easily conceal what they do. 

Ajid such as have some body to transfer the fault upon. 
They that do Injury openly, are. 

Such whose friends have been Injured. 
D 2 
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And Huch as have the Judges for friends. 
And such as can escape their Tijal at Law. 
And such aa can put off Iheir Tryal. 
And such bs can corrupt the Judgea. 
And such aa can avoid the payment of theii' Fine. , 

And such as can defer the payment, 
And such as cannot pay at all. 

And Bucli as by the Injury get manifestly, much, and pre- 
sently ; when the Fine is uncertain, little, and to come. 
And such aa get by the Injury, money ; by the penalty, 

And Bach on the Contrary, as get honour by the Injury, and 
suffer the mulct of money, only, or banishment, or the like. 

And such aa have often escaped, or been undiscovered. 

And such as have often attempted in vain. 

And such aa consider present pleasure, more than pain to 
come ; and so intemperate men are apt to do Injury. 

And such as consider pleasure to come, more than present 
pain ; and so temperate men are apt to do Injury. 

And such as may seem to have done it by Fortune, Nature 
Necessity, or Custom ; and by Error, rather than by Injastite. 

And such as have means to get pardon. 

And such as want Necessaries, as poor men : or Unneces- 
saries, aa rich men. 

And such as are of very good, or very bad Reputation. 



CHAP. xm. 



andfrmi 



Op those that do Injury, and why they do it, it hsth beoi 
already spoken. 

Now of the persona that suffer, and of the Matter wheniB 
they suffer, the common Opinions are these : 
Persons obnoxious to Injury are, 

Such aa have the things that we want, either aa ueoessuyi 
or as delightfuL 

And such as are far from us. 

And such as are at hand. 

And aucli as are unwary, and credulous. 
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And Buch ai 

And sucti at 

And such aa have BwuUawcd many Injuria. 

And such as have Injured often b«fore. 

And such as never before. 

And Buch B3 are in our danger. 

And such as are ill beloved generally. 

And such as are envyed. 

And our Friends. 

And our Enemies. 

And such as, wanting friends, have do great ability either 
b speech or action. 

And such ae shall be losers by going to Law : as, Strangers, 
and Workmen. 

And such as have done the Injuries they suffer. 

And sueh as have committed a crime, or would have done, 
or are about to do. 

And such as, by doing them an Injun/, we shall gratitic 
Our friends or superiours. 

And such, whose friendship we have newly left, and accuse. 

And such as another would do the Injury to, if we should 
ttot 

And such as by Injuring, we get greater means of doing 
eood. 



in are obnoxious to Injury are, 

r most men use to deal unjustly, 
re easily hid, and put off into 



The Matters wherein m« 

Those things wherein all, o 

And those things which a 
other hands, or altered. 

And those things which a man is ashamed to have suffered. 

And those things wherein prosecution of Injury, may be 
thought a love of contention. 



te Definition 
oj jiazami unjiui, 

Vhen the fact is evident, the nest Inquiry is, whether it 
he Jrai, or Unjust. 

For the Definition of Just and Unjust, we must know wliat 
t^vi is : that is, what the Law of Nature, what the Law of 
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Nations; what the Law Civil, what wriltin Law, and what 
I uttwritlen Law is : and what Persont, that is, what a publiek 
I P^son, or tlie Ci^ is ; and what a private Perion, or Citi- 
1 ten ia. 

Unjust in the opinion of all men, ia that which is contrary 
to the Law of Nature. 

Unjust in the opinion of all men of those Nations which 
traiSck and come together, is that which is contrary to the 
Law common to those Nations. 
I Unjust only in one Common -wealth, is that which is con- 
[ trary to the Law Civil, or Law of that Common-wealth. 

He that is accused to have done any thing against the Pub- 
liek, or a private Person, is accused to do it either ignorantty, 
or unwillingly, or in anger, or upon pTemeditation. 

And because the Defendant does many times confess the 
/ac(, hut deny the unjustice; aathat hetooA, but did notsfea/.- 
aod did, but not adtdtery; it is necessary to know the Defini- 
tions of TAefi, Adultery, and all other crimes. 

What facts are contrary to the written Laws, may be known 
by the Laws themselves. 

Besides written Laws, whatsoever is Just, proceeds from 
Equity or Goodness. 

From Goodness proceeds that which we are praised, or 
honoured for. 

From Equity proceed those actions, which though the writ- 
ten Law command not, yet being interpreted reasonably, and 
supplyed, seems to require at our hands. 
Actions of Equi^ are such as these, 

Not too rigorously to punish Errors, Mischances, or Injuries. 

To pardon the faults that adhere to Mankind. 

And not to consider the Law so much, as the Law-makers 
mind; and not the Words ho much, as the meaning of the 

And not to regard 8o much the Fact, as the intention of 
the Doer ; nor part of the Fact, but the Whole ; nor what the 
Doer is, but what be has been always, or ibr the most port. 

' For, aa the QuEirterly Berlewer but loo juatly remarks, " To violaW 
the spirit by obejing the letter, is often tie painful duty of the judge ; to 
._ . ., . 1 ..,|. gyufofn, tn jjig jpirit^ ia thg pritilege of the legUlatorj,"™ 
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And to remember better the Good received, than the Dl. 
And to endure injuries patiently. 

And to submit rather to the eentence of a Judge, than ot 
the Sword. 

And to the sentence of an Arbitrator, rather than of a Judge. 



CHAP. XV. 



COMMON Opiniojis concerning Injuries comparativdy, are 
such as these : 

Greater is the Injury which proceed from greater Iniquity. 

And from which proceedetli greater damage. 

And of which there is no revenge. 

And for which there is no remedy. 

And by occasion of which, he that hath received the/n/w/^, 
hath done some mischief to himself. 

He does the greater Injury, that does it first, or alone, or 
with few. 

And he that does it often. 

Greater Injury is that, against which Laws and FenaltieB 
were first made. 

And that which is more brutal, or more approaching to the 
actions of beasts. 

And that which is done upon more premeditation. 

And by which more Laws are broken. 

And which is done in the place of Execution. 

And which is of greatest shame to him that receives the 
Injury. 

And which is committed against well deservers. 

And which is committed against the unicrittett Law; be- 
caase good men should observe the Law for Justice, and not 
for fear of punishment. 

And which is committed against the written Law ; because 
ha that will do Injury, neglecting the penalty set down in the 
written Law, is much more likely to transgress the unwritten 
Law, where there is no penalty at all. 
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Of Proofs Inartifiaal 

Of Artificial Proofs we have already spoken. 

Inartificial Proofs, which we invent not, hut make usa ol, 
are of five sorts. 

1. Laws. And tlioae are CivU, or written Law: the Con 
or Custom of Nations: and tlie universal Law ofJVatum. 

2. Witness. And those itre such as concern Mailer; md 
such as concern Manners. Also, thej be ancient, or praeiii. 

3. Evidences, or Writings. 

4. Question, or Torture. 

5. Oaths. And those be either given, or taken, or both, or 
neither. 

For Laws, we use them thus : 

When the written Law makes against us, we appeal to the 
Zaw of Nature, aliedging, 

That to be greatest Justice, which is greatest Equity. 

That the Law of Nature is immutable; the wriUenLas 
mutable. 

That the written Lata is but seeming justice; the Laa^ 
Nature very Justice. And Justice ia among those iHngs 
which are, and not which seem to be. 

That the Judge ought to discern between true and adul- 
terate Justice, 

That they are better men that obey unwritten, than imffcii 
Laws. 

That the Law against us does contradict some other Law. 
And when the Law has a double interpretation, that is ihs 
true one, which makes for us. 

And that the cause of the Law being abolished, the Lavi 
ia no more of Validity. 

But when the written Law makes for us, and EguiOf for 
the Adversary, we must alledge. 

That a man may use Equitjf, not as a liberty to judge 
against the Law; but only as a security against being for- 
sworn, when he knows not the Law. 

That men seek not Equity because 'tis good simply, but W 
cause good for them. 
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Tfaatitia the aame thing not to make, and not to use the Zaw. 

That as io other Ai-ts, and namely in I^ysick, fallacies are 
Kmitioua ; so in a Common -wealth 'tia pemitioua to use pre- 
exts against the Law. 

And that id Common- wealths well inatituted, to seem wiser 
than the Laws, is prohihited. 

For Witnesses, we must use them thus: 

When we have them not, we must stand for Presumptions, 
■nd saj, 

That in Equity sentence ought to be given according to the 
UDst probability. 

That Presumptions are the testimony of the things them- 
helves, and cannot he bribed. 

That they cannot lye. 

Wlen we have fFknesses, against him that has them 
not, we must say, 

That Presumptions, if they be false, cannot be punished. 

That if Presumptions were enough, Witnesses were super- 
fluous. 

For Writings, when they favour us, we must say, 

That Writings are privafe and particular Laws; and he 
that takes away the use of Evidences, abolisheth the Law. 

That since Contracts and Negotiations pass by Writings, he 
that bara their use, dissolves humane Society. 

Against them, if they favour the Adversary, we may say. 

That since Laws do not bind, that are fraudulently made to 
>aa3, much leas Writings. 

And that the Judge being to dispense Justice, ought rather 
to consider what is jus/, than what is in the WriliTtg. 

That Writings may be gotten by fraud or force ; but Justice 
by neither. 

That the Writing is repugnant to some Law, Civil, or 
Natural; or to Justice; or to Honesty. 

That 'tis repugnant to some other Writing before, or after. 

That it eroases some commodity of the Judge (which must 
got be said directly, hut impljed cunningly). 

For the Torture, if the giving of it make for us, we 
must say, 

Tliat 'tia the only testimony that is certain. 
But if it make for tlie Adversary, we may say, 

That men inforced by Torture, speak as well that which ia 
Use, as that which is true. 
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That they who can endure, conceal the truth ; and they 
who cannot, e&y that which is false to be delivered from pain. 
For Oalhs ; he that will not put his Adversary to his 
Oath, may alledge. 

That he makes no scruple to hefomoom. 

That by sicearing, lie will carry the cause; whidi net 
swearing, he must lose. 

That he had rather trust hia canse in the hand of the 
Judge, than of the Adversary. 

He that refuseth to take the Oath, may say. 

That the matter is not worth so much. 

That if he had been an evil man, he had stoont, atid 
carryed his cause. 

That to try it by swearing for a religious man s^ainBt an 
irreligious, is as hard a match, as to set a weak man against 
a strong in combate. 

He that is willing to take the Oath, may pretend. 

That he had rather trust himself, than his Adversary} and 
that 'tis equal dealing for an irreligious man to give, and fbr 
a religious man to take the Oath. 

Ttiat 'tis his duty to lake the Oath, since he has reqnind 
to have sworn Judges. 

He that offers the Oath may pretend. 

That he does piously commit his cause to the Gods. 

That he makes his Adversary himself Judge. 

That 'twere absurd for him not to swear, that has required 
the Judges to be sviom. 

And of these are to he compounded the Forme ve are to 
use, when we would give, and not take the Oath ; or take, uA 
not give ; or both give and lake ; or neither give nor taie. 
But if one have sicorn contrary to a former Oath, hemij 
pretend. 

That he was forced. 

That he was deceived, and that neither of these is Pajitrg, 
since Firjuri/ is voluntiiry. 

But if the Adversary do so, he may say. 

That he that stands not to what he hath sworn, subrerteA 
humane Society. 

And [turning to the Judge) What reason have we to re- 
quire, that you should be sworn, that judge our cause ; when 
we will not stand to that we swear ourselves. 

And BO much for Proofs inartificial. 
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fttventton, that part which 

The "o ther two pa rts foUQW. i whereof one ariseth ttoi" the j. M 

itiners ol" tbe- J^ea& ; the Other from tho passions oi' thft i/^ 1 

The Principles, Colours, or Common Opinions upon whicli 
mans heUef is grounded concerning the manners of him 
jit speaks, are to be had partly out of that which hath hcen 
id before concerning Verlue, book i. chap. 9, partly out of 
ose things which shall be said by and by, concerning the 
amons. For a man ia believed either for hia fn^f'""--, "j 
'or hia Pro' - - - 



'elief, ariaingftoHL^S Peasiou 

are to he gathered from that whicE" 
■ said of the several Passions in order. 

In every one of which three things are to be considered : 

1. Firat, how u "" 



3. Thirfl 



Of Anger. 

i.NGER is desire of Kevenge, joyned with grief for that be, 
some of bis, ia, or seems to be neglected. 
The object of Anger is always some particular, or individual 
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In Anger there is eJko pleasure proceeding from the imagini- 
tion of revengB to come. 

To Neglect, ia to esteem little or nothing : and of three kind& 

1. Contempt. 

2. Crossing. 

3. Contumeltf. 

Contempt, is when a man thinka another of little worth in 
coinpariBon to himself. 

Crossing, is the hinderauce of another mans will witboDt 
design to profit himself. 

Contumely, is the disgracing of another for his own pastia«. 
The common Opinions eoncerning Anger are therefoM 
such as follow : 

They are easily Angry that think they are neglectei!. 

That think they excell others ; as the Eich with the Poor i 
the Nohle with the Obscure, etc. 

And such as think they deserve welL 

And such as grieve to be hindered, opposed, or not assislrf. 
And therefore eick men, poor men, lovers, and gensrally ill 
that desire and attain not, are angry with those that standing 
by, are not moved with their wants. 

And such as having expected good, find eviL 
Those that men are angry with, are. 

Such as mock, deride, or jest at them. 

And such aa shew any kind of Contumely, towards then. 

And such as despise those things which we spend most la* 
hour and study upon : and the more, by how much we «eeai 
the less advanced therein. 

And our triends, rather than those that are not our fnenda. 

And such as have honoured us, if they continue not. 
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^^^Hlit ts the same thing not to make, and Dot to use the Laie. 
^^^^at as in other Arts, and namely in Hiysick, fallacies are 
p^mitious ; so in a Common-weaiih 'tis pernitious to use pre- 
texts against the Lauj. 

And that in Common -wealths well instiluteil, to seem wiser 
than the tMiet, is prohibited. 

For WitneMes, we must use them thus : 
When we have them not, we must stand for Presumptions, 
md Bay, 

That in Equity sentence ought to be given according to the 
nost probability. 

That Preiumptiana are the testimony of the things them- 
telves, and cannot he bribed. 
That they cannot lye. 

When we have Witneua, against Lim that has them 
not, we must say, 
That Presumption*, if they be false, cannot be panished. 
That if Presumptions were enough, fVitnesses were super- 

For Writings, when they favour us, we must say, 
That Writings are private and particular Laws; and he 
that takes away the use of Evidences, aboliaheth the Law. 

That since Contracts and Negotiations pass by Writings, he 
that bars their use, dissolve humane Society. 

Against them, if they favour the Adversary, we may say, 
That since Laws do not hind, that are fraudulently made to 
Hua, much less Writings. 

And that the Judge being to dispense Justice, ought rather 
to consider what i&jusl, than what is in the Writing. 

That Writings may be gotten by fraud or force ; but Justice 
by neither. 

That the Writing ia repugnnnt to some Law, Civil, iff ■ 

Natural; or to Justice; or to Honeab/. < 

That 'tis repugnant to some other Writing before, or after. 

That it crosses some commodity of the Judge (which must 

not be said directly, but implyed cunningly). 

For the Torture, if the giving of it make for us, we 
must say, 
That 'tis the only testimony that ia certain. 

But if it make for the Adversary, we may say. 
That men inforced by Torture, speak as well that wliich is 
s that which is tme. 
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Because thcj have been revenged of another. 

Because they think they suffer justly. 

And because they think the revenge will not be felt,' 
known that the revenge was theirs, and for such 

And because the Offender is dead. 

Whosoever therefore would aaswage the anger of his 
tor, must make himself appear such, as men use to be 
eiled unto: and beget in his Auditor such opinioas, u 
him reconcileable, 

CHAP. IV. 

Of Love and IHendi. 
To Love, is to will well to another, and that f 
for our own sake. 

A Frietui is he that looea, and he that ia beloved. 

Friendi one to another, are they that naturallv i 
another. 

A Friend therefore is he. 

That rejoyceth at anothers Good. 

And that grieves at his hurt. 

And that wishes the same with us 
or hurt. 

And that is Enemy or Friend to tt 
We love them. 

That have done good to us, or o 
readily, or in season. 

That are our Friends Friends. 

That are our Enemies Enema. 

That are Liberal. 

That are Valiant. 

That are Just. 

And that we would have love us. 

And good Companions. 

And such as con abide Jeals. 

And such as break Jesta. 

And such as praise us, especially for somewhat { 



o a third, wbedw 



; especially if 



upbraid ii 



And such as quickly forget injuries. 
And such as least observe our Errors. 
And 3ucb as are not of ill Tongue. 
And those that arc ignorant of our Vices. 
And sucti as cross us not when we are busie, oi angry, 
And such as are officious towards us. 
And those that are like us. 

And such as follow the sanie course or traile of life, wliti'e 
they impeach not one another. 

And such as labour for the same thing, when both may be 
satisfied. 

And such as are not ashamed to tell us freely their faults, 
it be not in contempt of ob, and the faults such, as the World, 
rather than their own Consciences condemns. 

And such as are ashamed to tell us of their very faults. 
And such as we would have honour us, and not envie, but 
imitate us. 

And such as we would do good to, except with greater hurt 
> our selves. 
And such as continue their Friendihip to the (lead. 
And such as speak their mind. 
And such as are not terrible. 
And such as we may rely on. 
The several kinds of Friendship, are Society, Familiarity, 



The things that beget Love, are, 

The bestowing 1 .- ,' , 
„f v^„^i. ■', Unasked. 
otBenefiU, |j^„„,^;^_ 

CHAP. V. 
Of Enmity and Hatred. 

The Colours, or Common Opinions concerning Hatred are to 
be taken from the contrary of those, which concern Love and 
Friendship. 

Hatred differs from Anger in this. 

That Anger regards only what is done to ones self ; but 
Hatred not. 

And in this, that Anger regards particulare onlv ; the oti.^r 
nniversals also. 
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And in this, that Anger is curable. Hatred not. 

And in this, tliat Anger seeks the vexfltiou, Hatred the 
damage of ones Adversary. 

Tliat witli Ang(;r there is always joined Grief ; with Hatred 
not always. 

That Anger may at length be satiated, hut Hatred never. 

Hence it appean how the Judge or Auditor may be roftdei 
Friend or Enemy to us ; and how our Adrersary may be 
made appear Friend or Enemy to the Judge ; and how we 
may answer to our Adversary, that would make us appear 
Enemies to him. 



FEAR is a trouble, or vexation of the mind, arising from ttri 
apprehension of an evil at band, which may hurt or destroy. 

Danger is the nearneaa of the evil feared. 
The things to he,feari:d, are, 

Such as have power to hurt 

And the signs of will to do us hurt, as Anger and Hatred 
of powerful men. 

And Injustice joy ned with Power. 

And Valour provoked, joyned with Power. 

And the fear of powerftil men. 

The men that are to be feared, are, 

Suoh as know our Faults. 

And such as can do 03 Injury. 

And such as think tliey are injured by us. 

And such as have done us Injury. 

And our Competitors in euch things as cannot satisfie bolfa> 

And such as ore feared by more powerful men than wa we- 

And such as have destroyed greater men than we are. 

And such as use to invade their inferiours. 

And men not passionate, but dissemblers, and crafty, *re 
more to h^ feared than those that are haaty and free. 
The things especially to be feared, are. 

Such, wherein if we err, the error cannot be repoired; al 
least, not according to ours, but our Adversaries pleneure. 

And such as admit either none, or not ensie lielp. 
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And such as being done, or about to be done to othera, 
make us pity them. 

They that fear not, are, 

Such as expe<^t not evil ; or not now ; or not this ; or not 
from these. 

And therefore men /ear little in proaperity. 

And men /ear little that think they have suffered already. 

An Orator therefore that would put Fear into the Auditor, 
must let him see that he is obnoxious ; and that greater than 
he do suffer, and have suffered from those, and at those times 
they least thought. 



Of Assuranet. 

AfiBCBANCE 18 hope, arising from an im^nation that the help 
is near, or the evil afar off. 

The things therefore that beget Assurance are, 

The remoteness of those things that are to be feared, and 
the DBameaa of their contrm'ies. 

And the facility of great, or many helps or remedies. 

And neither to have done, aor received Injury, 

And to have no Competitors, or not great ones, or if great 
ODea, at least friends; such as we have obhged, or are obliged to. 

And that the danger is extended to more, or greater than us. 
Aarured, or Confident, are, 

Tiiey that have oft escaped danger. 

And they to whom moat things have succeeded well. 

And they that see their Equals, or inferiours not afraid. 

And they that have wherewith to make themselves feared, 
fts wealth, strength, etc. 
I And such as have done othera no wrong. 
I And such as think themselves in good terms with God 
Almighty. 

And such as think they will speed well that are gone befora. 
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CHAP. viir. 



Shame ia a perturbation of the Mind ariHing from the appre- 
heiision of EvU, paat, present, or to come, to the prejudice ot 
a mans own, or his friends reputatioii. 

The things therefore which men are ashamed of are tboM 
Actions which proceed from Vice, aa. 

To throw away ones Arms ; to run away s signs of Coward- 
liness. 

To deny that which ia committed to ones trust, a sign of 
InjoMice. 

To have lyen with whom, where, and when we ought nol^ 
signs of Intemperance. 

To mo^e gain of small and base things ; not to help with 
money whom and bow much we ought ; to receive help from 
meaner men ; to ask money at nse irom such as one tliinks wiS 
borrow of hira ; to borrow of him that expects payment of 
somewhat before lent ; and to redemand what one baa lent, of 
him that one thinks will borrow more ; and ao to pruae, U 
one may be thought to ask ; signs of Wretchedness. 

To praiae one to his face ; to praise his vertnes too mdch, 
and colour his vieea ; signs of Flattery, 

To be unable to indure such labours as men indure that are 
elder, tenderer, greater in quality, and of less strength tlinn 
he ; signs of Effeminacy, 

To be beholden often to another ; and to upbraid those that 
are beholding to him ; signs of Puaillauimity. 

To speak and promise much of ones self more than is dae ; 
signs of Arrogance. 

To want those things which ones Equals, all, or most of 
tiiem have attained to, is also a thing to be athamed of. 

And to suffer things ignominious, as to serve about anothen 
person ; or to be imployed in his base Actions. 

In Actions of Intemperance, whether willingly, or unwill- 
ingly committed; there is shame in Actions of Force, only 
when they are done unwillingly. 

The men before whom we are ashamed, are such as t* 
respect ; namely, 
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Those that admire us. 

And those whom we desire should admire us. 

-And those whom we admire. 

Those that contend with us for Honour. 

Those whose opinion we contemn not. 

And therefore men are most ashamed in the presence. 

Of old and well bred men. 

Of those we are always to live with. 

Of those that are not guilty of the same fault. 

Of those that do not easily pardon. 

And of those that are apt to reveal our faults ; such as ait 
^<jn injured, Backbiters, Scoffers, Comick Poets. 

And of those before whom we have had always good success. 

And of those who never asked any thing of us before. 

And of such as desire our Friendship. 

And of our familiars, that know none of our crimes. 

And of such as will reveal our faults to any of those that 
Hre named before. 

But in the presence of such whose judgment most men 
despise, nUen are not ashamed. 

Therefore we are ashamed also in the presence, 

Of those whom we reverence. 

And of those who are concerned in our own, or Ancestors, 
or Kinsfolks actions or misfortunes, if they be shameful. 

And of their Rivals. 

And of those that are to live with them that know their 
disgrace. 

The Common Opinions concerning Impudence are taken 
from the contrary of these. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of GrracBt or Favour, 

GRACE is that Vertue, by which a man is said to do a good"* 
turn, or to do service to a man in need ; not for his own but 
for his cause to whom he does it. 

Great Grace is when the need is great ; or when they are 
hard or difficult things that are conferred, or when the time 
is seasonable, or when he that confers the favour is the only, 
or the first man that did it. 

X 2 



Need, is a desire joyned with grief for the Lbsence of tha 
thing desired. 

Grace therefore it is not, if it be Dot done to one that needs. 

Whosoever therefore would prove that he has done a Grace, 
or Favour, must shew that he needeth it to whom it waa done. 
Grace it ig not, 

Which is done by Chance. 

Hor which is done by Necessity. 

Nor which has been Requited. 

Nor that which is done to ones Enemj. 

Nor that which ia a Trifle. 

Nor that which 13 Nought, if the Giver know the fault. 

And in this manner a man may go over the IVtedicaioent^ 
and examine a benefit, whether it be a Grace for being TXif, 
or for being so Much, or for being Suck, or for being Now, eW. 



Of Pity, 

PITY'm a perturbation of the iniud, arising from the appre- 
hension of hurt or trouble to another that doth not deaen' " 
and which he thinks may happen to himself, or his. 

And because it appertains to Pity, to think that he, 01 
may fall into the misery he pities in others, it follows Ihit 
they be most compassionate, 

Who have passed through Misery. 

And old Men. 

And weak Men. 

And timorous Men. 

And learned Men. 

And such as have Parents, Wife, and Children. 

And such as think there be honest Men. 
And that they are less compassionate, 

Who are in great despair. 

Who are in great prosperity. 

And they that are angry; for they consider not. 

And they that are very confident ; for they also conaidMHOt 

And they that are in the Act of contumely ; for neither in 

And they that are astonished with fear. 
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And they that think no Man honeat. 
The thinga to be pitied are, 

Such as grieve, and withal hurt. 

Such OS destroy. 

And Calamitiea of fortune, if they be great ; aa none oi 
IHeDds, deformity, weakness, lameness, etc. 

And evil that arrivea where good is espected. 

And after estream evil, a httle good. 

And through a Mans life to have no good offer it sell 
being offered, not to have heen ahle to enjoy it. 
Men to be pitied are. 

Such as are known to us, unless they be so near to i: 
their hurt be our own. 

And such as be of our own years. 

Such as are like us in manners. 

Such as are of the same, or like stock. 

And our equals in dignity. 

Those that have lately suffered, or are shortly to suffe 
jury: and those that have the marks of injury past. 

And those that have the words or actions of them ij 
present misery- 



0/ Indignation. 

Opposite in a manner to Pitt/ in good Men, ia Indignation, 
which is grief for the prosperity of a Man unworthy. 

With Jndiffitation there is always joyned a joy for the pros- 
perity of a Man worthy, as PHi/ is always with liontentment 
'a the adversity of them that deserve it. 
In wicked Men the opposite of Pity ia, 

Envy I as also the companions thereof delight in the harm of 
othert, which the Greeks in one word have called En-ucaipcicacia. 
But of these in the next Chapter. 

Men conceive Indigna^n against others, not for their ver- 
tues, as Justice, etc. 

For these njake Men worthy ; and in IndignaiMm we think 
Hen nnworthy. 

But for those goods which men indued with vertue, ojid 
noble Men, and handsome Men ore worthy of. 
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And for newly gotten power and riches, rather than tut ' 
antient, and especially if by these he hoe gotten other goods, 
Bs by Kichea, Command. The reason why we conceive greater 
Indignation againat new than antient Riches, is, that the for- 
mer seem to posaess that which is none of theirs. BdI the 
antient seem to have but their own. For with commoD peo- 
ple, to have been so long, is to be so by Right. 

And for the bestowing of goods incongruously: as when 
tlic arms of the most valiant Achillea were bestowed OD the 
most eloquent Ulysses. 

And for the comparison of the inferiour ia the same thing, 
83 when one valiant is compared with a more valiant j or whe- 
ther absolutely superiour, as when a good Scholer Is compared 
with a good Man. 

Apt to Indignation are. 

They that think themselves worthy of the greatest goodis 
and do possess them. 

And they that are good. 

And they that are ambitious. 

And such as think them^lves deserve better what aootliei 
possesseth, than he that hath it. 
Least apt to Indignation are. 

Such as are of a poor, servile, and not ambitious Nature, 

Who they are that Rejoyce, or Grieve not, at the adveraty 
of him that suffers worthily, and in what occasions may be 
gathered from the eontrary of what has been already siud. 

Whosoever therefore would turn away the Compasston "f 
the Judge, he must make him apt to Indignation; and ebew 
that his Adversary is unworthy of the Good, and worthy <» 
the Evil which happens to him. 

CHAP. xn. 

ENWis grief, for the prosperity of such as our selves, arising 
not from any hurt that we, but from the good that they receive, 

Such as our selves, I call those that are equal to us ' " ' 
in age, in abilities, in glory, or in means. 
They are apt to Envi/, 

That are witlun a little of the highest. 
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a that are extraordinarilj honoured for some qunlity 
a singular in them, especially Wisdom or good FotCuiip. 

And such as would be thought wise. 

And such as catch at gloiy in every action. 

And Men of poor spirits : for every thing appears gi^eat to 
them. 

The things which Men Envy in others are, 

Such as bring Glory. 

And goods of Fortune. 

And such things as we desire for our selves. 

And things in the possession whereof we exceed others, or 
they ua a little. 

Obnoxious to Envy are. 

Men of our own time, of our own Countrey, of our own age, 
and competitors of our Glory. 
And therefore, 

Those whom we atrive with for honour. 

And those that covet the same things that we do. 

And those that get quickly, what we hardly obtain, or not 
Mall. 

And thoae that attain unto, or do the things that turn to our 
reproach, not being done by us. 

And those that possess what we have posaesaed heretofore. 
80 old and decayed Men envif the young and lusty. 

An il those that have bestowed little, are subject to be en- 
eyed by such as have bestowed much upon the same thing. 

From the contraries of these may be derived the Principles 
concerning Joy for other Mens hurt. 

He therefore that would not have hia Enemy prevail, when 
he craves Piti/, or other favour ; must dispose the Judge to 
Envy; and make his Adversary appear such, aa above dft- 
scribed, to be subject to the £nv3/ of others. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of Emulation. 

EMULATION is ^^ief unsing from that our Equals possess 
such goods as are had in honour, and whereof we are capable, 
but have them not ; not because they have them, but because 
BOt we ahu). 
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No Man tlierefure Emuiatus aiiollier in things wlicreof biiti' ' 
■elf is D<Jt capable. 

Apt to Emulate nru, 

Sucti OS esteem themselves worthy of more than they h«T6. 

And Young and Magnanimoua Men. i 

Aiid such as already possess the goods for whiuh Men an 
honoured : for they measure their worth by their having. 

And those tiint are esteemed worttiy by otiiers. 

And tliose whose Ancestors, Kindred, Familiars, NatioD, 
City, liave been eminent for some good, do Emulate others 
for that good. 

Objects of Emulation are, for tilings ; Vertuea. 

And things whereby we may profit others. 

And things whereby we may please others. 
For Persons, 

They that possess such things. 

And Buc)i as many desire to be friends or acquainted with, 
or like unto. 

And they whose praises Hie abroad. 

The contrary of Emulation is Ctmlempl. 

And they that Emulate such as have the goods aforemen- 
tioned, Coiitemn such as have them not : and thence it is, that 
Men who live happily enough, unless they have the goodl' i 
which Men honour, are nevertheless Contemned, 



Of the Manners of Youth. 
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Of Passions we have already spoken. 

We are next to speak of Manners. 

Manners are distinguished by Passions, Habits, Ages, and 
"fortunes. 

What kind of Manners proceed from PaasionSf and from 
Verlues and Vices (which are Habits), halh been already 
shewed. 

There remains to he spoken of the Manners, that are pe* 
culiar to several Ages and Fortunes. 

The Ages are Youth, Middle-Age, Old-Age. 

And first of Vaulh, 
Young Men are, 
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Violent in iheir desires. 
Prompt to execute their desirea. 

Inconstant, easily forgaking what they desired before. 
Longing mightily, and soon satisfied. 

Apt to anger, and in their anger violent : and ready to ex- 
ecute their anger with their lianda. 

Lovers of Honour and of Victory more than Money, aa 
having not been yet in Want. 

Well natured, aa having not been acquainted with much 
maUce. 

Full of hope, both because they have not yet been often 
frustrated, and because they have by natural heat that disposi- 
tion that other Apes have by Wine ; Vaath being a kind of 
natural drunkenness. Besides, hope is of the time to come, 
whereof Youth hath much, but of the time past little. 

Credulous, because not yet often deceived. 

Easily deceived, because full of hope. 

Valiant, because apt to Anger and full of hope ; whereof 
this begets confidence, the other keeps otF Fear. 

Bashful, because they estimate the Honour of Action by the 
precepts of the Law. 

Magnanimous, because not yet dejected by the misfortunea 
of human Ufe. 

And lovers of Honour more tlinn Profit, because they live 
more by Custom than by Reason ; and by Reason we acquire 
Profit, but Vertue by Custom. 

Lovera of their Friends and Companions. 

Apt to err in the escess, rather than the defect, contrary 
to that precept of Chilon, Ne quid nimis ; for they overdo 
every thing : they Love too much, and Hate too much, because 
thinking themselves wise, they are obstinate in the opinion 
they have once delivered. 

Doers of Injury rather for contumely than for Dammage. 

Mercifull, because measuring others by their own innocence, 
they think them better than they be, and therefore less to 
merit what they suffer ; which is a cause of Pity. 

And lovers of Mirth, and by consequence such as love to 
jest at others. 

JesHng is witty Contumely. 
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CHAP. XV. 

0/the Mimnert of Old Mm. 

The Manners of Old Men are in a manner the contnria 
of those of Voulh. 

They determine nothing : they do every thing leaa vehe- 
mently than is fit; they never say they know; but to evBij 
thing they say, perhapa, and peradventure ; which comes to 
pasd from that having lived long, they have often miataken 
and been deceived. 

They are pceviah because they interpret every thing to tbe 

And suspicious through Incredulity, and incredulous bj 
reason of their Experience. 

They love and hate, as if they meant to continue in ndther. 

Are of poor spirits, aa having been humbled by tbe chances 
of life. 

And covetous, as knowing how easie 'tis to lose, and hard 
to get. 

And timorous, as having been cooled by years. 

And greedy of life : for good things seem greater by to 
want of them. 

And lovers of themselves out of Pusillanimity. 

And seek Profit more than Honour, because they loTC 
themselves ; and Profit is among the goods that are nc* 
simply good, but good for ones self. 

And without bashfulness, because they despise seeming. 

And hope little ; knowing by Experience that many tiniia 
good Counsel has been followed with ill event, and because 
also they be timorous. 

And live by Memory rather than Hope ; for Memory is <i 
the time past, whereof Old Men have good store. 

And are full of Talk, because they delight in their Memoiy. 

And Vehement in their anger : but not stout enough to 
execute it. 

They have weak, or no desires ; and thence seem Temperate. 

They are slaves to Gain. 

And live more by reason than Custom ; because reason 
leads to Profit, as Custom to that whii;h is Honourable. 
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And do Injury to indammnge, and not in Contumely. 

And are mercifuU by Corapasaion, or imagination of the 
aame evils in themselves, which ie a kind of Infirmity, and not 
Humanity, as in Young Men, proceeding fi'om a good opinion 
of those that suffer Evil. 

And full of complaint, as tlunking tliem^'lves not fur from 
Evil, because of their Infirmity. 

I Seeing then that every Man loves such Men, and ilieir 
discourses, which are most agreeable to their own Manners; 
^a not hard to collect, how the Orator, and his Oration may 
be made aeeeptable to the Hearer, whether Voung or Old. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the Manners of Middle-aged Men, 

IThe Manners of Middle-aged Men, are between those of 
fybttl/i, and Old Men, and therefore, 

[They neither dare, nor fear too much : but both as is lit. 
They neither believe all ; nor reject all ; but judge. 
They seek not only what is Honourable, nor only what is 
LFrofitable ; but both. 

I They are neither Covetous, nor Prodigal ; but in the mean. 
They are neither easily Angry ; nor yet Stupid : but be- 
jtween both. 

I They are Valiant, and withal Temperate. 
J And in general, whatsoever is divided in Youth, and Old 
■ Men, is compounded in Middle-age. 
I And whereof the Excess, or Defect is in Youth or Old 

ren; the Mediocrity ia in those of the Middle-age. 
Middle-age for the Body, I call the time from thirty to five 
jsnd thirty years: for the Mind, the nine and fortieth, or 
I thereabouts. 

CHAP. xvir. 

Of the Manners of the NdbtUty. 

I Of Manners that proceed from the several Ages we have 
ilready spoken. 
"We are next to speak of those that rise from several Fortunes. 
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Tlie Manners of the Nobilitj/ are, 

To be Ambitious. 

To underratue their Ancestora Equals. For tlie gooib of 
Fortune seem the more precious for their Antiquity. 

Nobility ia the vertue of a Stotk. 

And Generoaity, ia not to degenerate from the vertus if 
his stock. 

For a§ in Pknta, ao in the Races of Men, there is a certain 
progreaa ; and they grow better and better to a certain point i 
and change, vix. Subtil wits into madness ; and atoid witB bio 
stupidity and blockishneaa. 

CHAP. xvm. 

Of the Manners oflka JRich. 

RICH Men are Contumelious and Proud. This they haye 
from their Miches. For seeing every thing may be had foe 
Money, having Money, tliey thinly they have all that ia good. 

And Effeminate ; because thfy have wherewithal to sub- 
miniater to their Lust. 

And Boasters of their "Wealtli: and speak in high terme 
foolishly. For Men willingly talk of what they love and ad- 
mire ; and think others affect the same that they do : and the 
truth is, all aorta of Men submit to the liich. 

And think themselves worthy to command, having that by 
which Men attain command. 

And in general, they have the Manners of Fortunate Fools. 

They do Injury, with intentions not to hurt, but to disgrace ; 
and purtly also through Incontinence. 

There is a difference between New and Antieni Riches: 
for they that are newly come to Wealth have the same faults 
in a greater degree : for New Riches are a. kind of rudeness 
and apprentiship of Riches. 



CHAP. XIX. 
# of Men in Power, and of aiich as prosper. 



The Manners of Men in Power, i 
those of the Bich. 
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Th^ have a greater eense of Honour than the Rich ; and 
their Manners are more Manlj". 

They are more Industrious tlian the Rich ■ for Pomer is 
auiained hy Industry. 

They are Grave, but without Austereness ; for heiog in 
place coDspicuous, they carry themselves the more modestly ; 
and have a kind of gentle and Rnmely Gravity, which the 
Greeks call ir£/jvdnjc. 
When they do Injuries, they do great ones. 
The Manners of Men Hiat prosper, are compounded of the 
Manners of the NobUiiy, the Rich and those that are in 
Fbvier, for to some of these all JVosperitff appertains. 

Prosperity/ in Children, and goods of the Body, make Men 
desire to exi'ei'd othei'a in the goods of Fortune. 

Men that Prosper have this ill, to be more proud and in- 
considerate than others. 

And this good ; that they worship God, trusting in him, 
far that they find themselves to receive more good than pro- 
ceeds from their Industry. 

The Manners of Poor Men, Obscure 3Ien, Men witkout 
Power, and Men in Adversity, may he collected from the Con- 
trary of what has been said. 



Common Places or Principles concemins what May he Done, what 
Hm been Done, and what Shall he Dime: or of Fact Foiiible, 
Past, and Future. Also of Great and Little, 

Wb have hitherto set down such Principles aa are peculiar to 
several kinds of Orations. 

Now we are to speak of such Places as are Common to them 
all ; as these. Possible, Done, or Past, Future, Great, Small, 
Possible is that. 

The Contrary whereof is Possible. 

And the like whereof is Possible. 

And than which some harder thing is Possible. 

And the beginning whereof ia Possible. 

And the end whereof is Possible. 

And the usual consequent whereof is Possible. 

And whatsoever we desire. 
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And tlie beginning whereof i8 in the power of those whoB 
we can either compell or perswade. "^ 

And part whereof ia Powible. 

And part of the whole that is Possible. 

And the General if el Particular. 

And a Parrioulnr if the General. 

And of Relatives, if one, the other. 

And that which without Art and IndiiBtr}^ ia PtttibU, it 
much more so with Art and Industry. 

And that which ia Possible to worse, weaker, and unskilfully' 
Men, is much more so to better, stronger, and more skilful 

The Principles concerDing Impotable are the Contraria 
, of these. 

That Has been done, 

Than which a harder thing has been done. 

And the consequent whereof has been done. 

And that which being Possible, he had a will to, and 
thing hindered. 

And that which was Possible to him in his Anger. 

And that wiiich he longed to do. 

And that which was before upon the point of doing. 

And whose antecedent has been done ; or that, for which it 
ises to be done. 

And if that, for whose cause we do this, then this. 

The Prineiples concerning Nat done are the Contraries 
of these. 

That S/iall be done, 

Which some Man can, and means to do. 

And which some Man can, and desires to do. g^^ 

And which is in the way, and upon the point to be dooj^H 

And the antecedents whereof are past. ^H 

And the Motive whereof is past. ^* 

Of Great and Small, More and Less, see chap. vii. book 1. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Of Example, Similitude, and Pables. 
Of the Principles both general and special from whence 
Proofs are to be drawn, has been already spoken. 

Now follow the Proofs themselves which are Examples or 
EttUiyTnetnes, 



aither an Example properly so called (as 
tome Action past) : or a Similitude (which is called a Fara- 
We) : or a Fable (which contains some Action feigned). 

An Example properly bo called, is this ; Dnrius come not 
into Greece, till he had Jirst subdued 2Egypt. Xerxes also 
mnguered ^gfft first ) then afterwards crossed the Helles- 
pont. We ought therefore to hinder the King of Persia from 
Conquering jEgypt, 

A Similitude, or Parable, is Huch as followeth: T7iet/ who 
Bhoose their Magistrates by Lot, are like them that choose for 
(^i> Champions those on whom the Lot shall fall, rather than 
those who have the greatest strength ; and for their Pilot, not 
kim thai hath skill; but him loktise name is drawn out of the 
XTrne. 

A Fable is in this manner. The Horse desiring to drive 
aut the Stag from his cominon pasture, took a Man to assist 
btin, and having received into his mouth a Bridle, and a Rider 
Upon his Back, obtained his intent, hut became subject to the 
Man, So you of Qimera, having (in hope to be revettged of 
your Enemies) given unto Fhalarts Soveraign Autlioritg, that 
\g to say, taken a Bridle into your Mouths ; if you shall also 
jive him a Guard to his Person, thai is, let him get up upon 
)/our Backs, you become his slaves presently past recovery. 

To find out Examples, that is, Actions done that may serve 
Dur purpose, is therefore hard, because not in our power. 

Buf to find Fables and Similitudes, is easier ; because by 
Bonversing in Philosophy, a Man may feign somewhat in na- 
ture like to the case in hand. 

Examples, Similitades, and Fables, where Entbymemes are 
wanting, may serve ua in the beginning of an Oration for /»- 
Auction); otherwise are to be alledged after Entkyt.temes for 
Testimonies. 



CHAP. xxir. 



A SENTENCE is an universal Proposition concerning 

those things which are to be desired or avoided, in the Actions 

Passions of the common life. As, 

A leise Man will not suffer his Children to b 
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And is to an Enthymeme in Rhetorick, as any Propt 
is h> a Syllagisme in Logick, 

And thereibre a Sentence, if the reason be ri 
c ornea a Conclusion, urn ! LmL KV^ettter make an £,Tunffmi 
As for lisample, " ' " 

To be over-learned, betides that it hegeti effeminacy, i 
cures envy. Therefore he that's toise will not suffer his C 
dren to be over-learned. 

or Sentences there be four Borte, 

For they either require Proofs, or not : that is, are mM 
feat, or not. 

Such 09 are manifest, are eitlier ho, aa soon as they are ut- | 
tered ; as, 

Health is a great good. 

Or as Mon as they are considered ; as, 

Men iised to hate whom they have hurt. 

Such as are not maaifest, are either Conduflions of Entity- 
memes; as. 

He. that's wise will not suffer kls Children, etc. 

Or else are Enthymentatical ; that is, have in themselves 
the force of an Entliymeme; as, 

Mortal Men ought not to carry Immortal Anger. 

A Sentence not Manifest^ ought to be either Inferred or 
CoTtftrmed. 

Inferred thus : 

'Tis not good to be effeminately minded, nor to be envyed 
hff ones fellow Citizens. A wise Man therefore will not have 
his Children over-learned. 

Confirmed thus : 

A wise Man will not have his Children over-learned, seeing 
too much Learning both softens a Mans mind, and procures 
him envy among his fellow Citizens. 

If a reason be added to a manifest Sentence let it be stiort. 

Sentences become not every Man ; but only old Men, and 
such aa be well versed in business. For to hear a young Man 
speak Sentences, is ridiculous ; and to bear an ignorant Man 
speak Saliences, is absurd. 

Sentences generally received, when they are for our pur- 
pose, ought not to be neglected, because they pass for truths. 
And yet they may be denyed, when any laudable custom, or 
humour may thereby be made appear in the Denyer. 
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' The commodities of Sentences, are two. 

One proceeding from the Vanity of the Hearer, who takes 
6r true aniversally affirmed, that which he has found for true 
only in some particular ; and therefore a Man ought to con- 
sider in every thing what opinion the Hearer holds. 

Another is, that Sentences do discover the manners and 
diqpositiou of the speaker ; so that if they be esteemed good 
Sentences^ he shall be esteemed a good Man ; and if evil, an 
evil Man. 

Thus much of Sentences, what they be ; of how many sorts ; 
how to be used ; whom they become ; and what is their profit. 



CHAP. xxni. 

Of the Invention of Enthymemes, 

Sbeing an Enthymeme differs from a Logical Syllogisme, in 
that it neither concludes out of every thing, nor out of re- 
mote Principles; the Places of it, from whence a Man may 
argue, ought to be certain, and deteimiinate. 

And because whosoever makes a Syllogisme Rhetorical, or 
other, should know all, or the most part of that which is in 
question; as, whosoever is to advise the Athenians in the L 
question, whether they are to make War or no, must know 
what their Revenues be ; what, and what kind of power they 
have : and he that will praise them, must know their acts at 
SalamiSy Marathon, etc. It will be necessary for a good 
speaker to have in readiness the choicest particulars of what- 
soever he foresees he may speak of. 

He that is to speak ex tempore, must comprehend in his 
speech as much as he can of what is most proper in the mat- 
ter in hand. 

Proper, I call those things which are least common to others ; 
as, he that will praise Achilles, is not to declare such thing^i 
88 are common both to him, and Diomedes; as that he was a 
Prince, and warred against the Trojans; but such things as 
are proper only to Achilles; as that he killed Hector and 
C^gnus; went to the War young, and voluntary. 

Let this therefore be one general Place, from that which is 
proper. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

OJ the Ptacei of Enlhymeinee Ostenaiie. 

FoiusiiGca as EnOiymemeg either infer truly, or 
80 to do ; and they which, do infer indeed, be either Ostewfw; 
or Buch as bring a niBu to some impossibility ; we will first 
Bet down the PiacM o^ Entkymemei Ostensive. 

An Ostena.De Enthymeme is, wherein a man concludes ilia 
queation from somewhat granted. 

That Enthi/meme which brings a. Man to an impossibilil 
is an Enthymeme wherein from that which the Adverauy 
raatntaineth, we conclnde that which is manifestly impossiUe. 

All Places have been already set down iit a manner in the 
precedent Propositiona of Good, Evil, Just, Unjust, ffonour- 
able, and Dishonourable : namely, they have been Bet downU 
applyed to Particular Subjects, or in Concrete. 

Here they are to be Bet down in another n 
in the Abstrnet or Universal, 

The first Mace then let be from Contraries, which ii 
Concrete or Particulars ia exemplified thus. If Infemperand 
he hurtfjfl, Temperance is projilable: and if Infeniperanct b* 
not hurtful, neither is Temperance profitable. 

Another Place may be from Cognomination or afEnity of 
words: as in this Particular. If what is Just be Good; 
/A«* wAa( M justly w well: 6«* justly to die w not well; tiiert- 
fore not all that i* Just is QooA. 

A third from Relatives; as, TTiis Man has justly donft 
therefore the ot/ier has justly suffered. But this Place soniB- 
tinies deceives, for a man may s\ifki justly, yet not fram him. 

A fourth from Comparison, three ways. 

From the Great to the Less : as, He has stricken his Father; 
and therefore this Man. 

From the Leas to the Greater: as, The Gods know not all 
things; much less Man. 

Fj'om Equality ; as, If Captains fie not always (he wwie 
esteemed/or losing a Victory; why should Sophisters? 

Another from the Time: as Philip to the Thebans: If I 
had required to pass through your Country icilh my Army, 
b^ore I had ay/ied you against the Pbocieans, there is nt 
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'dbu&f but you woald have promised it me. It is ahturd there- 
fore to deny it me now, after I have trusted you. 

A sixth firom what the Adveraary says of himself: aa, 
Iphicrates asked Ariatophon, whether he would take a Bribe 
In betray the Army ; and lie answering no ; What {say he) 
is it lihely that Iplucrates would betray the Army; and Aria- 
lopbon not? 

This jRfoM would be ridiculous, where the Defendant were 
not in much more estimation than the Accuser. 

A seventh from the Definition ; as that of Socrates; a Spi- 
rit is either God, or me Creature of God: and therefore 
he denies not that there is a God, that confesses there are 

An eighth from the distinction of an ambiguous word. 

A ninth from Division : aa. If all Men do what they do for 
one of three causes, whereof hoo are impossible ; and the Ac- 
enter charge not the Defendant with the third; it follows that 
he has not done it, 

A teDth from Induction ; as, At Athena, at Tliebes, at 
Sparta, etc. And therefore every where. 

An eleventh from Authority, or precedent sentence ; as that 
o! Sappho, that Death is evil, for that the Godi have judged U 
to, in exempting themselves from mortality. 

A twelfth from the Conse^/uettce : aa, ' Tis not good to be 
trtvied; therefore neither to be learned. ' Tis good to be wise, 
therefore also to be instructed. 

A thirteenth from two contrary Cottseguences'; as, 'Tii not 
good to he an Orator, because if he speak the truth, he shall 
displease Men : If he speak falsely, he shall displease God. 

Here is to be noted, that sometimes this argument laaj be 
retorted : aa tbua, If you speak truth, you shall please God; if 
you speak untruth, you shall please men: therefore by all 
■means be an Orator. 

A Fourteenth from the quality that Men have to praise one 
thing, and approve another: as. We ought not to war against 
the Athenians upon no precedent injury ; for all Men discom- 
mend injustice. Again, We ought to war against the: Athenians; 
forotherwiseourLiherty is at their mercy, that is, is no Liberty ; 
hut the preservation of Liberty is a thing that all Men will 



ttraiiffers for i/ieir vertues, why should we n 
ItraitrftT for Ais vices f 

A Sixteenth from the sijnililade of Comequenls : as, He thai 
denies the immOTtality of the Gods, is vo worse than he thatkas 
Kiritten the generation of the Gods. For l/ie same Consequence 
follows of both, that sometimes there are none. 

A Seventeenth from that, that Men change their mind; as. 
If lohen we were in Banishment, we fbvght to recover our 
Coantn/, why should we notjight now to retain it? 

An Eighteenth from afaintd end: aa, that Diomedea chime 
Ulysses ^ go toilA him, not as more valiant than another; but 
as one that would partake less of the Glory. 

A Nineteenth from the Causes a3 if lie would infer he did 
it from this, that he had Cause to do it. 

A Twentieth from that which is Incredible, but True; ss, 
that Laws may need a Law to mend them; as well at Fisk 
bred in the salt Water, may need salting, ^H 



CHAP. XXV. ^M 

Of the Places of Ent/iytiiemes tlmt lead to Impossihilili/. 

Let the first 7?oce be from inspection of Times, Actions, pf 
Words, either of the Adversary, or of the Speaker, or 6o«- 
Of the Adversary ; as, He says, he loves the People, and JW 
he was in the Conspiracy of the Thirty. Of the Speaker! ts, 
He says, lam contentious, and yet I never began Suit. Of 
both ; as. He never conferred any thing to the benefit of tht 
Commonwealth, whereas I have ransomed divers Citizens tcith 
mine own Money. 

A Second, from shewing the cause of that which seemed 
amiss, and serves for Men of gcmd reputation that are ac- 
cused ; as, The Mother that wiia aceused of Incest for being 
seen embracing her Son, wns absolved as soon as she made 
appear, that she embraced him upon his arrival from far, by 
way of Salutation. 

A Third, from rendring of the cause; as, Leodamas, Xn 
whom it was objected, that he had, under the Thirty Tyrants, 
defaced the Inscription {which the People had set up in u 
Filltir) of his Ignominy; answered. He had not done it; bc' 
cause it would have been more to his commodity to letil stand: 
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■by lo indear himself to the Tyrants, by the Testimony of 
the Peoples hatred. 

A Fourtb, from better Coufisel; as. He viight have done 
latter for himself; therefore he did not this. But this Place 
deceives, when the better Couttsel cornea to mind after the 
Fact. 

A Fifth, froQi Incompatibility of the things to be done ; as, 
They that did deliberate whether they should both mourn and 
Mcrifice at the Funeral of Leucofhea, were told, that if they 
lAouffhl her a Goddess, they ought not to Mourn ; and if they 
thought her a Mortal, they ought not to Sacrijtee. 

A- Siith, (which is proper to Judicial Orations,) from an 
tnferenee of Errour ; as. If he did it not, he was not wise, 
therefore he did t('. 

, £nthyniemes that lead to ImpossihiUty, please more than 
Ostensive : for they compare, and put contraries together, 
whereby they are the better set off, and more conspicuous to 
the Audi for. 

Of all Enthymemes, they he best, which we assent to as 
Boon as hear. For such consent pleaseth us ; and makes us 
favourable to the Speaker. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

Of the Places ofieeming Enthymemes. 

Df teeming Enthymemes, one Place may be from the Form oj 
tpeaking; as when a Man has repeated divers Sentences, he 
brings in his Conclusion, as if it followed necessarily, thongh 
it do not. 

A Second from an ambiguous ward. 

A Third from that which is true divided, to that which is 
'abe joyned; as that of Orestes, It was justice that I should 
revenge my Fathers death, and it was justice my Mother should 
He for killing my Father, therefore /justly killed my Mother. 
Or from that wliich is true joyned,. to that which is false 

AriBlollB mentions a Meventh element, derivable &oni puns upon 
rords. This however our Hnalyat entirely overlooks; &om Iha con. 
■ — --"iQ pcobablj ihat it could contribute bui little lo the nrgnmenlatiye 
of on oration ; or because it maj be applied no leita to confinna- 
1 to n/iUatioa. 
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divided ! as, one cup of Wine, and one cup of Wine, are 
hurtful; therefore-one cup of Wine ia hurtful. 

A Fourth iroia Amplification of the Crime. For neither is 
the Defetidant likely to hare committed the Crime he ampli- 
fiet ; nor does the Accuser seem, when he is passionate, to 
want ground for his Accuaotion. 

A Fifth from agn»; aa, when a Man concludes the doing of 
the Fact from the manner of his life. 

A Sixth from that which comet by chance, as if from this, 
that the Tyranny of Hipparchua came to be overthrown from 
the love of Ariitogeiton to Harmodius, a Man should conclude, 
that in a free Common-wealth loving of Boys were profitable. 

A Seventh from the Coiaeqaence, as Banishment is to be 
desired, because a banished Man has choice i^ places to dmell in. 

An Eighth from making thai the cause which is not; as, In 
Demosthenes his Government, the War began; Iherefare De- 
mosthenes governed well. With the Pelpounesian War be- 
gan the Plague, therefore Pericles that perswaded that War 

did ill. 

A Ninth from the Omission of some circumstance, as, 
Helen did lehat was lawful, token she ran av>ay with Paris, 
because she had her Father's consent to choose her own Hus- 
band; which was true only during the time that she had not 
chosen. 

A Tentli, from that which is probable in some case, to that 
which is probable simply; as, "Tis probable, he foresaw, that if 
he did it, he should be suspected; therefore 'tis probable he did 

From this I^ace one may infer both ways that he did it not. 
For if he be not likely to do it, it may be thought he did it not, 
again, if he were likely to do it, it may be thought he did it not, 
for this, that he knew he should be suspected. 

Upon this I^ace was grounded the Art, which was bo mnch 
detested in Protagoras, of making the better cause seem tht 
worse ; and the worse the better. 
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IL CH4P. XXTIL 

PfOt War* *o anmr At Argtmtmb 
Ak ArgtimetU is answered bj an ofiposite &fBt<fitmt, er bj an 



ffacet of opposile SfOoffiamr* are the aame with the 
Placet of StfUogumet, or EnAi/memet: for a S^etoricai &/I- 
iogitme is aa Endufmeme. 

The Placet of Objtetiota are fonr. 

First, from tAe samf, as. To the Advmary that proves 
love to be good bj an Enthymetiu, may be objected, that ao 
vxmtitgood, and yet Love it wa*U; orparticnlarty thus: 71r 
Loveof Myrrha to her Fatker tnu not good. 

The Second from Contrariet: as, if the Adtftrsary say, .4 
^oocf 3fan (/o« ^om/ to Au frienda, an Objection might be 
made, that then an evil Man trUl do also evil to hit friends. 

The Third from SimiUtude: aa thus, if the Adrenary say. 
all Men that are Injured, do hate tbo^ that have injured theoi, 
it may be objected, that then, all Men that had received Bene- 
jUt $notdd love their Benefactor*, that is to say, be gratefuL 

The Fourth from the authority of famotts men; as when a 
Slan ehaU say, that draaken Men ought to be pardoned those 
Acta they do in their drunkenoeas, because they know uot 
what they do ; the Objection may be, that Pittacus tuas af an- 
■ mind, that appointed for such Acts a double punishment; 
the Act, another for the Drunkenness. 
forasmuch as all Enthymenies are drawn from Proba- 
(T Example, or from a Sign Fallible, or fi-om a Sign 
__^_ »fc; an Entkymeme from Probability may be confuted 
really, by shewing that for the most part it falls out other- 
wise ; but apparently or sophistieally, by shewing only tliat it 
does not fall out so alwayes ; whereupon the Judge thinks the 
Probability not sufficient to ground his Sentence upon. 

[The Beason whereof is this. That the Judge, while he 
hears the Fact proved probable, conceives it aa true. For 
the Understanding has no Object hut Truth. And 
therefore by and by, when he shall hear an Instance to 
the contrary ; and thereby find that he bad no necessity 
to think it true, presently changes his opinion, and thinks 
it false, and consequently uot so much as probable, Foi 
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he cannot at one time tliink the same thing both pniba&^ 
and false; and he that says a tiling is prohahh, tbe 
meaning is, he thinks it true, but finds not ai'gumetits 
'■ enough to prove it.] 

An Entkymtrme I'rom a fallible dgn, ii answered, by sliew- 
ing the ngn to be fallible. 

An Eathymeme from an ExampU, is answered, as an En- 
thymeme from I^obabilUy ; really, by ahewing more Exam- 
ples to the contrary; apparently, it' he bring Exampki 
enough to make it seem not necessary. 

If the Adveraart/ have more Examples than we, wo mnB 
make appear that they are not applycable to the Cbm. 

An Entkymcme from an infallible sign, if the FropDntioa 
be true, is ununswerable. 



CHAP. XX vm. 

Amplijirafion and Extenuation are not Cammnn Ptaees. EtithymmM 
bii which Ariplmetils are answered, are tlie same with tkat bg 
which the Matter m question is proved, or dinproned. Objeetkiiil 
are not Enthymemea. 

The first, that Amplification and Extenuatinn are not (7iMi- 
mon Placet, appears by this, tliat AmpliJicaHon and Eactenu- 
ation do prove a fact to be great, or tittle; and are ihereforB 
Enthymemes, to be drawn from Common jHaces, and therefore 
are nut the Places theniselvea. 

The second, that Enthymemes, by which Arguments bm 
answered, are of the same kind with those by whieli the mut- 
ter in question ia proved, is manifest by tins, that these infer 
the opposite of what was proved by the other. 

The third, that an Objection is no Enthymeme, ia apparent 
by this, that an Objection ia no more but an Opinion, Exam- 
pie, or other Imtance, produced to make appear, that the Ad- 
versaries Ai-gument does not conclude. 

Thus much of Examples, Sentences, Enthymemes, and ge- 
nerally of all thinga that belong to ^rjumen^afeon; from what 
Places they may he drawn, or answered. 

There remains Elocution and Disposition to be apo 
a the next Book. 




ipeak of the other two in that which follows. 
As for Action, or Pronunlialion, so mu(;h as is necessary 
for an Orator, may be feteht out of the Book of the Art of 
^ottry, i n which we h ave treated of the Action of the Stage. 

For Troffedians were the first that invented such Action, 
ind that but of late ; and it consisteth in governing well the 
JMffBi'ftide, tone, and meamre of the Voice; a thing less sub- 
ject to Art, than is either Proof, or Elocution. 

And jet there have been Rules delivered concerning it, as 
&r forth as serve for Poetry. 
Bat Oratorical Action ha^ not been hitherto reduced to Art. 
And Orators in the beginning, when they saw that the 
fteto in barren and feigned Arguments, nevertheless attained 
great Beputation ; supposing it had proceeded from the choice, 
• or connexion of words, fell into a Stile, by imitation of them, 
approaching to Terse, and made choice of words. 

Bat when the Poeti changed their Stile, and laid by all 
words that were not in common use, the Orators did the same, 
end lighted at Inst upon words, and a Government of the 
Voice and Measures proper to themselves. 

Seeing therefore Pronuntiation, or Action are in some de- 
gree necessary also for an Orator, the Precepts thereof are 
to be feteht from the Art of Poetry. 

[In the mean time this may be one general rule. If the 
ffords, Tone, Greatness of the Voice, Gesture of the 
Bc'dy and Countenance, seem to proceed all from one 
Tassion, then 'tis well pronounced. Otherwise not. 
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For wlicn there appear more passions than one at onrt 
the mind at the Speaker appears unnatural and di>- 
tracted. Otherwise, as the mind of the Speaker, bo tM 
mind of tlie Hearer always,] 



0/ the Choice of Wordg and Epi&teU. 

Thb Yertuea of a Word are two ; the first, that it be peripwif 

, ous; the second, that it bejfccspi; that is, neither above, not , 

below tlie thing signified ; or, neither too liumble, nor too fine. 

Perspicuous are all Wordt that be Proper. 

Fine fVorcU are those, that are borrowed, or Tramhtd 
from other significations ; of which in the Art of Poeity. 

The reason why borrowed Words please, is this. Men are 
affected with Words, as they are with Men, odmiriog in both 
that whicli is Forraign and New. 

To make a Poem graceful, many tilings help ; but few la 
Oration. 

For to a Poet it sufficeth with what Words ha can set out 
his Poe/n : but an Orator must not only do that ; but oto 
seem not to do it : for else lie will be thought to speak un- 
naturally, and not as he thinks ; and thereby be the Iw 
believed ; whereas belief is the scope of his Oration. \ 

The Words that an Orator ought t " Hf" «•■- "f *'"''"■ sorts. 
Pr^fr^ Bucn as g rfWwjj^jerf • and Metaph ors. 

^rords taken&omTorraign Languages, w ords compounded, 
and Words new coyned, are seldom to be used. 

Si/Tionimaea belong to Poets, and Equivocal Words to 
Sopkisters. 

An Orator, if he use Proper Words, and Received, and 

good Metaphor^ shall both make his Oration beautiful, and 

not seem to intend it ; and shall speak perspicuowsly. For in 

a Metaphor alone there is Perspicuilif, Novily, and Sweetnm. 

Concerning Metaphors the Rules are these. 

1. He that will maite the best of a thing, let him draw hi9 
Metaphor from somewhat that is better. As for Example, 
let him call a Crime, an Error. On the other side, when he 
would make the worst of it, let him draw his Metaphor from 
somewhat worse, as, calling Error, Crime. 
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a. A Metaphor ought not to be bo fkr fetcbi, aa that the 
Similitude may not easily appear. 

3. A Metaphor ought to he drawn from thcnobleat tilings, 

the Poets do that choose rather to say, Rosy-Jingered, 
than Red-Jittgered Aurora. 

In liie manner the Rule of Epithets is, 

That he that will adorn, should use those of the better sort j 
xnd he that will disgrace, should use those of the woree : as 
Simonides being to Write an Ode in honour of the Victory 
gotten in a Course by certain Mules, being not well paid, called 
tltem by their name ['H^idpouc] that signifies their propinquity 
Id Asses : but having received a greater reward, stiles them 
the Sotis of swi/t-faoled Coursers. 



Of the Things that make an Oration Flat. 

The things that make an Oration fiat or insipide, are four. 

1. Words Compounded; [and yet a Man may Compound 
word, when the Composition is necessary, for want of a 

dmple word ; and eaaie, and seldom used.] 

2. Forraign Words. Aa for Esample, such aa are newfy 
lerived from the Latine ; which though they were proper 
Knong them whose tongue it is, are Forraign in another Lan- 
^Bge : and yet these may be need, so it be moderately. 

8. Long, impertinent, and often Epithets. 
4. Metaphors, indecent, and obscure. Obscure they are, 
when they are far fetcht. Indecent when they are ridiculous. 
Comedies ; or too grave, as in Tragedies. 



Of a Simiiitude. 

WJLITUDE differs from a Metaphor only by such Par- 
is of Comparison as these. As ; Even as ; So ; Even so, etc. 
L Similitude therefore is a Metaphor dilated ; and a Meta- 

1 Similitude Contracted into one Word. 
L Si militude does well in an Oration, a o it he not too fre- 
s Poencat, " . i — 
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\.u Example of a Sintilitude, is this of Pericles; that saic^ 
Ilia Oration, that the Biootians n/ere like to so many Oak.^ 
in a Wood, that did nothing hut beat one another. 



Of the Parity of Language, ^^^k 

Poun things are neceasaiy to make Lnnguage Pure. 

1. The right rendring of those Particles which some ante- 
cedent Particle does require ; as to a Not only, a Not also ; 

Rnd then they are rendered right, when ttiey are not sus- 
pended too long. 

2. The use of proper Words, rather than Circumloeutvins, 
unless there be motive to make one do it of purpose. 

3. That there b« nothing of double conitraction, unless 
thi^re be cause to do it of purpose. As the Prophets (of tba 
Heathen) who epeak in general terms, to the end thej laay 
the better maintain the truth of their Propliesiea ; which is 
ensiei^ maintained in generals, than in partiadars. For 'tis 
easier to divine, whether a number be even or odd, than hov) 
wang ; and that a thing will be, than iohat it will be. 

4. Concordance of Gender, Number, and Person ; as not U 
any Him for Her ; Man for Men ; Hath for Have. 

In Summ ; a Man's Language ought to be easie for another 
to read, pronounce, and point. 

Besides, to divers Antecedents, let divers Relatives, or one 
common to tiiem all, be correspondent : as. He saw At 
Colour ; He heard the Sound; or He perceived both Colom 
and Sound ; but by no means. He heard or saw both. 

Lastly, that which is to be interposed by Parenthesis, let it 
be done quickly : as, I purposed, having spoken to him {to ikii, 
and this purpose') afterward to he gone. For to put it otf 
thus : / resolved, after I had spoken to hint, to be gone ; but 
tiie subject of my speech was to this and this purpose, is vitious. 

CHAP. VL 
Of the Amplilade and Temtifi/ of Language. 
A MAN shall add Amplitude, or Dignitg to his Language, but 
by sueli means as these. 

1. By changing the Name with the Definition, as octosion 
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fc*" Serve, As when the Name sliall be indecent, by using 
|ti*^^e^ni(M»i; or Contrary. 
' 2. ^y Metaphors. 

By using the plarnl number for the singular. 

|By privative Epithets. 

CHAP. vir. 

Of the Convenience or Becency of Ekcution. 

\ SlOCUTIONS are made Decent, 

1 1. By speaking feelingly; that is, with such Passion aa ia 
I "t for the matter he is in ; as Angerly in matter of Injury, 

2. By speaking as beeomes the I'erian of the Speaker; as 
'Or a Gentleman to speak eruditely. 

3. By speaking proportionably to the matter ; as of great 
'iffairs to apeak in a high ; and of mean, in a hnc Stile. 

4. By abstaining from Compounded, and from Outlandish 
Viords ; unless a Man speak passionately, and have already 
nioved, and, as it were, inebriated his Heard's. Or Ironically. 

It confers also to perswasion very much, to use these ordin- 
ary Forma of speaking, All men know; 'Tis confessed by all; 
No Man will deny, and the like. For the Hearer consents, 
larprized with the fear to be esteemed the only Ignorant Man. 

'Tia good also, having used a word that signifies more than 
the matter requires, to abstain from the Pronunciation and 
Countenance that to such a word belongs : that the Dispro- 
portion between it and the matter may the less appear. And 
when a Man has said too much, it will shew well to covreet 
Maiself : for he will get belief by seeming to consider what 

[But in this a Man must have a care not to he too precise 
in shevring of this Consideration. For the ostentation of 
Carefulness is an argument oftentimes of lying ; as may ho 
' observed in such as tell particularities not easily observed, 
, irhen they would be thought to Epeak more precise truth than 
it required.^ 
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OfiimSo: 

Theee be two sorts of Stiles, 
Y \ Tlie ooe ^^BnSe^Vr to 

A other divided, or distingahhed by Feri oda. 

The first sort was in use witli antient Writers : but is ntnr 

An Example of this Stile is in the History of Herodotia; 
wherein there is no Period till the end of the whole HistMy. 
^^ -' In the Other kind of Srifc, that ia diatingiiiahed by Periods! 
■^- — a Period is such a. part as ia perfect in it self, and has such 
\^ > length as ma^.eaailrLb.e-C pniprehendedi iy- t ho ' UD dera^ndine. 
^^ This ^er kind is pleasant ; the former un plea santTE^Bse 
this appears finite, the other infinite : in this the Hearer hu 
always somewhat set out, and terminated to him ; in the otiiw 
he fore-sees no end, and has nothing finished to him; thii 
may easily be committed to memory, because of the meisure 
and cadence (which is the cause that Verses be easily remem- 
bered) ! the other not. 

Every Sentence ought to end with the period, and nothinB 

to be interposed. 

^^1 Period ia either simple, or divided into Parts, 

^^H Simple is that which is Lidwisible; as, I vjonder you, 

^^H not their ends, whose actions yotTimitate. 

^^^^ A Period divided, is that which not only has perfe 

^^^B length convenient, for respiration, but also Parts. As, IvMr 

^^^1 der you are not afraid of their ends, seeing you imitate ih^ 

^^^B actions: where in these words, / inonder you are not afraid 

^^^1 of their ends, is one Colon,or Part; and in these, Seeing yon 

^^^B imitate their actions, another : and both together make the 

^^^^ The parts, or members, and periods of speech ought ndthei 

^^^B bo\ye, too long, nor too short. 

^^H Too long are they, which are produced beyond the expecl- 

^^H ation of the Hearer. 

^^^m Too short are they, that end before he expects it. 

^^H > HubbcG hEis uverlooked Aristotle's 8lh chaptei " on Rh;thm,^| 
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Tliosc that be too long, leave tlie Hearer behind, like him 
that walking, goes beyond the usual end of the Walk, and 
thereby out-goes him that walks with him. 

They that be too short, make the Hearer stumble ; for 
when he looka far before him, the end stops him before he be 

A period that is divided info parts, is either divided only; 
or has also an Opposition of the Parti one to another. 

Divided only is such as this; This the Senate knows; the 
Consul sees; and yet the Man lives. 

I A Period with Opposition of Parts, called alao Antitketis, 
land the parts Antitheta, is when contrary parts ai'e put toge- 
jtherj or alao joyned by a third, i 

Contrary parts are put together, aa here, The one has oh- ' 
\tained Glory, the other Riches; both by my benefit. 
I Antitheta are therefore acceptable ; because not only the 
'parts appear the better for the opposition; but also for that 
* they carry with them a certain appearance of that kind of En • 
' thymeme, which leads to Impossibility. 

Parts, or Members of a Period, are said to be equal, when 
they have altogether, or almost equal Number of Syllables. 

Parts, or Members ai a Period, are said to be like, when 
Hiey begin, or end alike: and the more Similitudes, and the 
preater equality there is of Syllables, the more graceful is the 

I CHAP. IX. 

Of those Things Hull grace on Oration, and mahe it delighifitl. 

[FoKASsniCH as there is nothing more delightful to a Man, 
rthan to find tliat he apprehends and learns easily ; itneces- 
J Barily follows, tliat those fE g rt /f "■'^ tfiijstnraleful to the Ear, 
i that make a Man s eem to see before his Eyes the ihinga sig- 
' nified. 

t* ■ An d therefore Forraign Words are unpleasant, because 
Obscure; and Plain Words, because too Manifest, making us 
leam nothing new; but Metaphors please; for they, beget in 
jus by the Genus, or some common thing to that with another, 
1% kind of Science: as when an Old Man is called Stubble; 
M Man suddenly tearna that he grown up, £ourisheth, and 



withers like Graaa, being put in mind of it by the qualities 
oommon to Stubble, and to Old Men, 

That which a Metaphor does, a Similitude does the same; 
but with lesa grace, because with moT^ prolixitr/. 

Such Enthymemes are the moat graceful, which neither IM 
preaentty very Manifeat, nor yet very hard to be understood', 
but are comprehended, while they are uttering, or presently 
after, though not understood before. 

The things that make a speech graceful, are these ; AJt^' 
theta, Metaphors, and Animation. 

Of Antitheta and Antithesis hath been spoken in the prece- 
dent Chaptei'. 

Of Metaphors the moet graceful is that which is drawn from 
l^oporiion. 

[Aristotle (in the 12 Chapter of his Poetry) deBnea a Jft- 
taphor to be the translation of a name from one signifi- 
cation to another; whereof he makes four kinds: 1. Frojn 
the General to the Particular. 2. Fi-oni the Partiimbr 
to the General. 3. From one Particular to another. 
4. From Proportion.'] 
A Metaphor from Proportion is such as this, A State oiA- 
OfU Voath, is a Year vtithout . 
Anijnation is that ei£pres3i( 
the thing before our eyes ; i 
poured out their City into Sicily, 
the greatest Army they could maki 
grace of an Oration. 

Jf therefore in the same Sentence there co 
phor, and this Animation, and also Antithesis, 
but be very graceful. 

That an Oration is graced by Metaphor, Animation, en" 
Antithesis, hath been said : but how 'tis graced, ' 
in the next Chapter. 

CHAP. X. 

' In ichnt Manner an Oration is graced ly the Tilings afaretoid. 

Tis graced by Animation, when the actions of living Crea- 
tures are atti'ibuted to things without life ; as when the Swan) 
is said to devour. 



whi(-h makes us seem to te4 
he that said, The Athaiio'i' 
ining, they sent tliither 
and this is the gi'enteel 

ur both Xela- 
cannot clwose 
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Such Metaphors as tlese come into & &Ians min<l by tlie 

bBervation of things timt have similitude and proportiuii one 

[> another. And the more unlike and unpropoitiDiiuUlo tliH 

kings be otherwise, the more grace hath the Metaphor. 

A Metaphor without Animation, adds grace then, when thq 

earer finds lie iearns somewhat bj such use of the word. 

Also Paradoxes are graceful, ao Men inwai'dly do believe 

em : for they have in them somewhat like to those jests that 

B grounded upon the similitude of words, which have usually 

ne sense, snd in the present another ; and somewhat like ti> 

ose jests which are grounded upon the deceiving of a Mana 

And Paragraias ; tlmt is, allusions of words are graceful, 
f they be weU placed ; and in Periods not too long ; and with 
intimetii; for by these means the ambiguity is taken away. 
And the more of these; namely, Metaphor, Animation, 
Antithesis, Equality of Members, a Period hath, the more 
[racefnl it ia. 

'. Similitudes grace an Oration, when they contain also a 
ttetaphor. 

And Proverbs are graceful, because they are Metaphors, or 
Pranslations of words from one species to another. 

And Hyperboles, because they also ai'e Metaphors: but 
hey are youthful, and bewray vehemence ; and are used with 
aoet grace by them that are angry ; and for that cauae are 
ot comely in Old Men. 

CHAP. XI. 



Phe Stile that should be Read ought to be more exact and 
ccurate. 

But the Stile of a Header ought to be suited to Action and 
^nuntiation. 

Orations of them that Plead, pass away with liLe hearing. 

Eat those that are Written, Men carry about them, and are 
Biiaidered at leisure ; and conseijuently must endure to Imi 
lAed and examined. 

fFritten Orations appear flat in Pleading, 
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And Orations made for the Barr, when the Action is 
appear in Rending insipide. 

In Written Oro(io7u Repetition ia justly condemned. 

But in Pleadings, by the help of Action, and by MHM 
change in the Pleader, Repetition becomes Ampliiicationi 

In Written Orations Disjunctives do ill ; as, / came, I found 
hiia, I asked him; for they aeem Buperfluoua, and but one 
thing, because they are not distinguished by Action. 

But in Pleading! 'tis Amplification ; because that whicliii 
Dut one thing, is made to eeem many. 

Of Pleadings, that which is Judicial ought to be more ic- 
carate, than that which is before the people. 

And on Oration to the people ought to be more accommodate 
to Action, than a Judicial. 

And of Judicial Orations, that ought to be more accuraM^ 
which is uttered to /etc Judges ; and that ought to be more 
accommodate to Action, which is uttered lo many. As in > 
Picture, the farther he stands off that beholds it, the less need 
there is that the Colours be line : so in Orations, the farther 
the Hearer standa off, the lesa need there is for hia Orationto 
be eleganL 

Therefore Demonstrative Orations are moat proper for 
Writing, the end whereof is to Head. 



CHAP. xn. 

Cif the Parti of an Oration, and tlieir Order. 



1 Oration are but two : Propoii- 



Ths ne_ 

', and P^of 
TJemonstra 

The Proposition is the explication, or opening of the Mat- 
ter to be proved. 

And Proof is the Demonstration of the Matter propowH^- 

To these necessary parts, ore sometim es added two O tbMi 
the Pmeine and the EpUague, neither o f wTuch are Kajj fnxf- 

So that in some there be four parts oi an i/raMn; tint 
Proeme, the Proposition, or {as the others call it) the Narra- 
tion, the Proofs, (which contain Confirmation, ConfiUatiiili, 
Amplification, and Diminution,) and the Epilogue, 
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Of the Proeme. 



Th^ Proeme ia the beginning of an Oration, and, aa it wtre, 
, the pl^&Tiig of the way before one enter into it. 

In some kinds of Orations it r eaemhica the Prehide o f Mu- ] 

i tjcjar n, whn ti''it pluj w h"t t.hpy list, and otterwartis the Tune I 
th py infpnd pd. _J 

^ other_iiiiii» i* -reseinW«ajhe_^^ff«e of a Play, ihat 
coDtains the Argument. 



Proemes of thafirat 31 



l afirat sort , are most prop pr fnr Ti pmoaslr alivF^ 
■hich a Man is free to foretell, or not, what 
pcunts he will insist upon ; and for the most part 'tia better 
not: because when a Man has not obliged himself to a certain | 
nutter. Digression will seem Variety: but if he have ingaged I 
hiinself, Variety will be accounted Digressioit. 

In Demonstratives the matter of the Proeme conaisteth in 
the Praise or Dispraise of some Lata or Custom, 
iorlation, or Dekortation 



r something that si 



D incline 

T Jotjudieial 
:he frotogue in a Dramatick, 1 
uium in an Epique Poem, aetteth first in few words the Argu- 
ttient of the Poem : so in a Judicial Oration the Orator ought 
'to exhibit a Model of his Orarion, that the raind of the Hearer 
jJuay not be suspended, and for want of fore-sight, err or wander. 
I, Whatsoever else belongs to a Proeme, is drawn from one 
[<»f these four ; From the Speaker, From the Adversary, From 
^tte Hearer, or from the 'Matter. 

j From the Speaker and Adversary/ are drawn into Proemes 
I mch Criminations and Purgations as belong not to the cause. 
To the Defendant 'tis necessary in the Proeme to answer to 
1 the accusations of his Adversary ; that those being cleared, he 
I may have a more favourable entrance to the rest of his Oration, 
I Bat to the Maintife 'tis better to cast his Criminations all 
I into the Epilogue, that the Judge may the more easily re* 
I member them. 

From the //ixtrerViid from the Matter are drawn into the 
I Proeme such things as serve to make the Hearer favourable, 
IT angry ; attentive, or not attentive, as need shall require. 
z 2 
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Anil Hearers uso to be attentive to persons that are repatei 
good; to things tliat are a? great Conseguemre, or that conarn 
t/iemstilves, or that are strange, or that delight. 

But to make the Hearer attentive, ia not the part of l\it 
Proeme only, but of any other port of the Oration, and mtLet 
of any other part, than of the Proeme. For the Heartf a 
every where mora remisa than in the beginning. And thwa- 
fore wheresoever there is need, the Orator must make appear 
both the probity of his own person, and that the matkr in 
hand ia of great Consequence ; or that it concerna the Seartti 
or that it is new; or that it ia delightful. 
"■- Uq that will have the Hearer attentive to him, but not to 
the Cause, must on the otiier side make it seem that tlic 
matter is a trifle, without relation to the Hearer, eommon, 
and tedious. 

That the Hearer may be favourable to the Speaker, one of 
two things is required ; that he love him, or that he pitff him. 

In Demonstrative Orations, he that praises shall have the 
Hearer favourable if he think himself, or his own niannere, 
or course of life, or any thing he loves, comprehended ia the 

On the contrary, ho that dispraises, shall be heard fevouf* 
Bhly, if the Hearer find his Enemies, or their courses, or say 
thing he hates, involved in the same dispraise. 

The Proeme of a Deliberative Oration is taken from die 
same things, from which are taken the Proemes of Jadtaa* 
OratioTts. For the matter of a Deliberative Oration needeth i 
not that natural Proeme, by which ia shewn what we are W i 
speak of ; for that is already known : the Proeme in these, | 
being made only for the Speakers, or Adversaries sake ', or W 
make the Matter appear great, or little, as one would have ili 
and is therefore to be taken from the persons of the FUm^ 
or Defendant ; or from the Hearer, or from the Matter, U u* 
Orations Judicial. 

CHAP. XIV. 
Places of Crimination, and Purgation, 

1. One 13 from the removal of til Opinion in the Hearer, 
imprinted in him by the Adversary, or otherwise, 

2. Another from this, That the thing done is not Aurifut, 
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;or not to him, or not »o much, or not unjust, or not great, ot 
'fua ^honourable. 

3. A third from iLe Recompence, as, I did him harm, but 
loUhal I did Aim honour. 

4. A fourth from the Excuxe; as, /( was Errour, Mis- 
teAonee, or Constraint. 

5. A fifth from the Intention ; as. One thing teas done, 
WUtther meant: " — 

ji 6. A sixth from the Comprehension of the Accuser; as, 
fWhat I have done, the Accuser has done the same; or hia 
■father. Kinsman, or Friend. 

\ 7. From the ComprehenHon of those that are in Reputa- 
tion; as, What I did, such and such have done the same, 
' «iAo nevertheless are good Men. 

8. From Comparison with auch as have 'he.cn falsely accused, 
w wrongfully suspected, and nevertheless found upright. 

9. From Recrimijiafion ; a.". The Accuser is a man of ill 
•S/e, and therefore not to be believed. 

I 10. From that the Judgment belongs to another Place, or 
^Thne; aa, / have already answered, or am to answer else- 
Vhere to this Matter. 

11. From Crimination of the Crimaiation; oa, It serves only 
to pervert Judgment. 

12. A twelfth, which is common both to Crimination and 
f'urgation, and is taken from some sign ; as Teucer is not to 
*e believed, because his Mother was Priam's Sister. On the 
Bther side, Teucer is to be believed, because his Father teat 
lE'riam'a Enemy. 

' 13. A thirteenth, proper to Criminathn only, from praise 
fmd dispraise mixt: as, To praise small things, and hiame 
ttreat ones ; or to praise in many worda, and blame with ef- 
Kctual onea ; or to praise many things that are good, and then 
ndd one evil, but a great one. 

14. A fourteenth, coming both to Crimination and Furga- 
&m, is taken from the interpretation of the fact .- for he that 
furgeth himself inlerpreleth the fact always in the best sense ; 
^d be that Criminates, always in the worst ; aa when Ulysses 
itaid, Diomedes chose him for his Companion, as the most able 
\of the Grecians, to aid him in his exploit : but his Adversary 
«aid, ffe chose him for his cowardice, as the most unlikely to 
\Aare with him in the Honour. 
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(y the Narration, 



The Narration is not ai-mji continued and of one Kece; 
but sometiines, as in Demomtratives, interrupted, and di^peri- 
ed ttirough the whole Oration. 

For there being in a Narration Bomething that falls not 
under Art ; oa namely, the Actions themselves, wbick the 
Orator inventeth not ; he must therefore bring in the Nar- 
ration of them where he best may. As for Example, if being 
to praise a Man, jou would make a Narration of all his Acta 
immediately from the beginning, and without intemiptinn, 
you will find it necessary afterwards to repeat the same Acts 
again, white from some of them you praise his Valour, uid 
from others his Wisdom : whereby your Oration shall have 
less variety, and shall leas please. 

'Tis not necessary always that the Narration be short, 
The true meagure of it must be taken from the matter that is 
to be Imd open. 

In the Narration, as oft aa may be, 'tis good to insert aanx- 
what commendable in ones self, and blameable in ones AdTtf' 
Bory ; Ah, / advised him but he would take no Counset. 

In Narrations, a Man is to leave out .whatsoever htfe^ 
compassion, indignation in the Hearer besides the purpose; 
as Ulffsiet in Homer, relating his Travels to Alcinav$, to 
move compassion in him, is 3o long in it, that it conaiatB of 
divers Books : but when he comes home, tells the same V> bis 
Wife in thirty Verses, leaving out what might moke her w^' 

The Narration ought also to be in such words as argue the 
Manners; that is, some virtuous or vicious habit in hiin<H 
whom we speak, although it be not expreat ; As, setting M' 
jirms a kenbotd, he answered, ete. by which is insinuated tl* 
pride of him that so answered. 

In on Oration a Man does better to shew his affection thin 
bis Judgment : that is, 'Tis better to say, / like this; than to 
say, This is better. For by the one you would seem teise, by 
the other good. But Favour follows Goodness; whereas Wi»- 
dom procures Envy. 

But if tliis Affection seem incredible, then either a reason 
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must be rendered, as did Antigone. For when she had said. 

She loved her brother better than her Husband or Children ; 
' she added, for Husband and Children I may have mcrei 

but another Brother I cannot, my Parents being both dead. 

Or else a man must use this form of speaking ; / knoie this 
\ affection of mine seems strange to you; but nevertheless it if 

tuch. For 'tis not easilj' believed, that anj Man has a mind 

to do any tbiog that is not for his own good. 
I Besides in a Narration, not only the Actions themaelvea ; 
' but the Faasions, and signs that accompany them, are to be 

discovered. 
I And in his Narration a Man should make himself and his 
> Adversary be considered for such, and auch, as soon, and as 
J covertly as he can. 

1 A Narration may have need eometimea not to be in the 
I beginning. 

{ In DeliberaHve Orations; that is, where soever the question 
' 18 of things to come ; a Narration, which is always of things 
\ pae^ has no place : and yet things past may be recounted, that 
• Men may deliberate better of the future : But that is not as 
, .Narration, but Proof; for 'tis Example. 
I There may also be Narration in Deliberatives in that part 
f where Crimination and Praise come in : But that part is not 

" "' * «, but Demonstrative. 

CHAP. XVI. 
Of Pronf, or CiaifiTmaiion, and Re/iiiaiian. 
'ROOFS are to be applyed to something controverted. 
The Controvereie in Judicial Oration is. Whether it hat 
been done; whether it has been hurtful; whether the matter 
be so great, €ind whether it be Just, or no. 
, In a question of Fact, one of the Parties of necessity is 
fiuiltr, (for ignorance of the Fact is no- excuse,) and therefore 
the raet is chiefly to be insisted on. 

In Demonstratives, the Fact for the most part is supposed : 
but the honour and profit of the Fact are to be proved. 

In Deliberatives, the question is. Whether the thing be like 
to be, or lihely to be so great; or whether it be just; or whe- 
j ther it be profitable. 
; Besides the application of the Proof to the question, a Man 
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ought to observe, whether 
point without the Cause. 



s Adversary hnve lyed in any 
e 'tis a sign he does the same in 
the Canse. 

The Proofs themselves are either Examples, or Enthymemtt, 
A Deliberative Oration, bec ause 'tis of thinp;g to com^ re- 
qu ireth fts"" — 



But a 



\. which have t 



qui retji mttipr Kn thi /ffni n es. 

Jin^ymetn£s ought not to come too thick together, for thej 
hinder one anothera force by confounding the Hearer. 

Nor ought a Man to endeavour to prove every thing by 
Enthymeme, least like Bome Philosophers, he collect what is 
known, from what is less knmcn. 

JNor onght a Man to use Enthymemes, when he would move 
the Hearer to some affection : For seeing divers Motions do 
mutually destroy or weaken one another, lie will lose either 
the Enthymeme, or the affection that he would move. 

For the same reason, a Man ought not to use Entkymtna 
when he would express Manners. 

But wliether he would move affection, op insinuate his 
Manners, he may withal use Sentences. 

A Deliberative Oration ia more difficult than a. Judicuil, 
because 'tis of the future, whereas a Judicial is of that which 
is past, and that consequently may be known ; and because it 
has principles, namely the Law; and it is easier to pfwt 
from principles, than without. 

Besides, a Deliberative Oration wants those helps of tvniins 
to the Adversary ; of speaAiny of himself; o^ raising pasam- 

He therefore that wants matter in a Deliberative OntSo^, 
let him bring in some person to praise or dispraise. 

And in Demonstratives he that has nothing to say in cm- 
mendation or discommendation of the principal party, let Iliu 
praise or dispraise some body else, as his Father, or Kirtsmm, 
or the very vertues or vices themselves. 

He tliat wants not Proofs, let him not only prove stronglji 
but also insinuate his Manners: but he that has no Prool', let 
hira nevertheless insinuate his Manners, For a good Mo" 
is as acceptable, as an exact Oration. 

Of Proofs, those that kad to an abmrdity, please kltw 
than those that are direct or ostensive ; because irom the cum- 
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parison of Contraries, oainelT, Truth and Faltity, the force 
!€>f the Syllogitme does the better appear. 
Confidafion is also a part of Pn>of. 

And he that speaks first, puts it alVr his own Proofs, unttst 
the Controversie contain many and different mntiera. And 
lie that speaks last, puts it before. 

For 'tis necessary to make way for his own Oration, by 
icniaTing the Objections of him that spake before. For the 
mind abhors both tbe Man, and his Oration, tliat is damned 
before hand. 

If a Man desire his Manners should appear well, (least 
speaking of himself he become odious, or troublesome, or 
obnoxious to obtrectation ; or speaking of another, be seem 
contumelious, or scurrilous,) let him introduce another person. 
Last of all, least he cloy his Hearer with Enthymemes, let 
him vaiy them sometimes with Sentences ; but_ such as have 
the same force. As here is an Entkymeme. If it be then die 
bftt time to make peace when the best conditions of peace may 
be had, then the time is now, while our Fortune is entire. And 
this is a Sentence of equal force to it, TVise Men make peace, 
while their Fortune is entire. 



CHAP. XV H. 

Of Interrogations, Aimceri, and Jests. 

The times wherein 'tis fit to ask ones Adversary a question 
are chiefly four. 

1. The first is, when of two Propositions that conclude 
an Absurdity, he has already uttered one ; and we would by 
Interrogation draw him to confess the other. 

2. The second, when of two Propositions that conclude an 
Absurdity, one is manifest of it self, and the other likely to 
he fetched out by a question; then the Interrogation -fiiW be 
seasonable; and the absurd Conclusion is presently to be in- 

, ferred, without adding that Proposition which is manifest, 

3. The third, when a Man would make appear that hie 
; Adversary does contradict himself. 

4. Tlie fourth, when a Man would take from his Adversnry 
such shifts as these. In some sort 'tis so; In some tort 'lis 
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Out of these Canes 'tis not fit to interrogate. For he wbow 
question aucceeda not, is thought vanquished. 

To equivocal gueitioaa a Man ought to anttoer fullj, tui 
not to be too brief. 

To Interrogationg which we fore-see tend to draw from us 
an Answer, contrary to our purpose, we must, together with 
our Answer, presently give an Amwer to the objection which 
ia implied in the Quettion. 

And wiiere ttie Question cxacteth an Answer that con- 
oluduth against us, we must together with our Amtoer pre- 
sently dittinguith. 
C~^' JuU are dissolved by serious and grave discourse: and 
\_ grave discourse ia deluded by JeaU. 

The several kinds of JesU are set down 
Poetry. 

Whereof one kind is Ironia, and tends to please ones 

The other is Sciirrility, and tends to please others. 

The latter of these has in it a kind of baseness j the 
may become a Man of good breeding. 

kCHAP. xvni. 
0/the PBroraiion. 
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The Pero Tatwn must consist of one of thew tour t hings. 

/ncjiaittg^he -Judge to favour Tonraelf. or to disfavour , 
youiLAdxecBRry. For then, when all has been said respecting 
the cause, is the best season to praise, or dispraise the Parties. 

Of ,4r>iplffirnlim or Qimin utiiya. For when it appears- 
what is good or evil, then ia the lime to shew /iqw_jr eat, o r 
how little Jjx&t good or jyil is. 

Dfin mo ving tW Jud p ;e t " AriQ". '^"""i "' " "■°- Jitimn. 
For when it is~manifest of what kind, and how great the good 
or evil is, then it will be opportune to excite the Judge. 

Or oi ^Rqietition, that the Judge may remember what has 
been saidT"'"^- — 

SepetiCion, coaiiateth in the matter, and the marine r. For 
the Orator must shew, that he~Kas performed what he pro- 
mised in the beginning of his Oration, and hoto i namely, by 
comparing his Ai^uinents one by one with his AdversBriflEt. 1 
repeating them in the same order they were spoken. 
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CHAP. I. & IL 

3(HT many parte of Rhetoric sire there ? 

On which of these parts, IlioTic, Xe^ic, or rti fipti tbu \6yov, 
Qoea Ariatode lay the greatest stress ? 

Of which of these parts do the first two books treat ? 

Has each species of oration TrpoT&acit peculiar to itself? 

Give the Greek specific term for the ISiai sTporaotic 

Are there irpoTuacis common to all the species of oration ? 

Give the specific word in Greek for the irporamig soivai. 

Does the first book treat of the ciZr] or tottoi ? 

In which hook does he treat of the tojtoi ? 

With what view is the wiaris ^Bini) and Sia rwy aKpoarai* 
previously introduced ? 

Do yoa consider that these helong peculiarly to the species 
imanaiv and av/iliovXEvriKor oS orations ? 

With what view has Aristotle previously introduced the 
Tas iJXiviac and Tuj(aQ of men ? 

Has he treated of these in reference to all the species of 
oration? 

How many subaltern genera of the irlims Siu roO Xoyou are 

Into how many species is the artificial genus subdivided ? 
When is persuasion effected by ri ijBci tov Xtyoiros ? 
Should the persuasion effected by this species arise frora 
iny previous opinion entertained of the speaker ? 
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"VVlien ia persuasion effected 3ia ™>' axpoaTmvT\ 

When h it effected iv auriu ri5 Xdyiu ? 

or the nloTHQ !ta roii Zmrfvyat, (or the argument,) bow 
' muny species are there ? 

Which ia most persuaaive, the TrapaJwy^a or evfli/iijfia? 

Does Rhetoric furnish anj instrument of persuasioo, 3iii i-m 
iiiKi'ui'Qi, heaides these? 

From what matter necesaor}', contingent or impossible, an 
enthymeme drawn ? 

I to understand that tJie enthjraem is drawn from tha 
I thoc and orituioy? 

Can an orator syllogize from premises previously inferred? 

Is there any objection to this process? 

What is the olgection to premises not previously infenwi? 

If a particular proposition is inferred from an universal, is 
t an iiKot or uji/icwv ? 

Of the OTificiov how many kinds are there ? 

You say that one is anonymous, because it has no logical dif- 

t ference to fix the species ; menfion the logical difference, which, 

irlien added to the other a-quclot fixes the species rtir/iTipiaf ? 

Are both these species equally forcible ? 

What is a 'rrapaStiyfta ? 

Which is of most aervice in induction, the rtt/iiipioi' or 
I irapaieiyfia ? 

Is the Tixfilipioy used in induction ? 

CHAP. III. 

How many species of orations are there ? 

From what premises does Aristotle infer the three Bi 
of oration ? 

Is the judge of things past a judicial orator 
speaker ? 

Boes the Btiupoc judge merely of the power of a 
W exercise the functions of a judicial orator ? 

Which species of oration is inferred from the iKKKumam 

Which is inferred from the Sicoffj^c and Bfupoc ? 

Is it the business of the judicial orator to dissuade ami 
I -praise ? 

What are the to. rtXtj of the three species of oration ? 

Must a deliberative, jadicial, and demonstrative orata 
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in poasession of irpora«(c on the subjects of each of these 
species ? 

If an orator wished to prove the injustice of Alcibiades's 
banishment in a judicial court, would the premises of his syi- 
logtam be m£i) of the judicial speciee, if drawn from the rii 
rtXi) honour and turpitude ? 

Must a syllogismin the judicial species always be composed 
of rllii, or will it ever admit of rdiroi ? 

When the orator is arguing on the possibility of a fact, are 
his irpOTQfftic tlie £iSq or tovoi ? 

CHAP. IV. 

How many chapters are devoted to the e'lSog mi/ijiovXcvrtrov ? 

Does Aiiatotle make any distinction between the subjects of 
deliberation, and the things from which we deliberate, viz. 
trrofj^eia and tiSr] ? 

Throughout the following treatise does not Aristotle pre- 
mise OToixtiii (vide chap. vi. 1) from which the liEij and rd- 
•rot, &c. are deduced ? 

In the eiSdc ovfij3ovXfvTiicov are not some the eroij^eln and 
liSi} of happiness and its divisions? (chap, v,) 

Are not others the aroiXila and tiJij of the roil ayaOoi and 
avfiij>(povTos simply affirmed concerning a subject of delibera- 
tion ? (chap, vi.) 

Are the aroixt'"^ *>nd ciBij ever comparatively affirmed con- 
cerning a measure, whether it be better and more useful ? 
(chap, vii.) 

With what view does Aristotle treat of different forma of 
government and their ra rtXij in this treatise ? 

Could the orator he possessed of irporatrtic on a deliberative 
subject without a luiowledge of different forms of government 
and the institutions of the same ? 

Are the things concerning which orators deliberate in 
necessary, impossible, or contingent matter ? 

To what kind of things is deliberation principally confined ? 

Am I then to understand, that men deliberate on siicti 
things as it is possible for them to accomplish, and wiiich de- 
pend not on chance for e:dBtence ? 

How many subjects of deliberation does Aristotle enumerate? 

In debates on finance, war and peace, internal defence, ex- 
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ports and imports, what ehould the ' 
quainted with ? 

Is the knowledge of legislation of importance to a deliber- 

In what does Aristotle place the safety of a fltate? 



What is the great object of human pursuit? 

How many definitions of happiness does Aristotle gi*e? 

Which definition was adopted by the Stoics? 

Which by the Epicurean and Peripatetic schooia ? 

Can you enumerate any of the ra iiipi) of happiness ? 

Distinguish the ra iiipi into the ra r' iy afirui, or intenul 
goods, and into ra un-uc dyaSo, or external goods ? 

Can you confirm the enumeration of the internal goods by 
the second definition of happiness, and that of the extenul 
goods in a measure, by the third definition ? 

Define numerous and worthy progeny, nobility, uid good 
old age. 

Does honour arise ever from tlie reputation of conferrii^ 
benefits ? 

Why does Aristotle omit to treat of the virtuea under ths 
deliberative species of orations ? 

CHAP. VI. 

What is the object proposed to the deliberative orator ? 
Does he deliberate on the means conducive to the end, of 
the end itself? 

How many definitions of good does Aristotle enumerate « 

How many eiZij are there in this chapter deduced from the 

OTTUxdu ? 

Are the moixiia of good ever definitions of good " 

Give definitions of good assunied by the reasons i 
appetite, intelleet, and disposition to contentment. 

Can you infer from the above premises that the acquiail 
of good, and the exemption from evil, are goods? 

Prove them to he goods by some of the definitions of good. 

Goods TO. ofioXoyaifitva can be proved by the above defiai 
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tions, but in disputed cases, {iy &fiipta3ijTr)ai^oi!:,} wbat is the 
easiest method of proving a thing to be a good ? 

Can you prove legislation to be a good because anarchy is 
in evil ? 

Can you prove happiness to be a good by tlie reason of 
choice ? 

Can you prove pleasure and social intercourse to be goods 
by the reason of appetite ? 

Can you prove the moral virtues to be goods by the reason 
of intellect? 

Are the consequences to the esemption from evil and ac- 
quisition of good, immediate or remote ? 

Does Aristotle imply the utility of the virtues when lie says 
that they are effective of good ? ' 

How does he prove such Bpecific virtaea as temperance, 
fortitude, &c,, to be goods ? 

Do you consider, on reviewing this chapter, that persuasion 
can be effected by other TrpoTaatu: than simple irporaoeic as- 
sumed from the end of the tiSoc av/jfiovKcvrmt/y? 

CHAP. TIL 

How many definitions of good did you enumerate in the 
preceding chapter'? 

Repeat these four definitions. 

Mention the m-oixEia premised by Aristotle in this chapter, 
from which he deduces the I'iSi} n-tpl roB fiei^ovoc ayaOou, sai 

Do I understand you to Bay that the definition of " excess, 
and the thing exceeded," is premised as the aToiyiioyl 

Define the ro WXoe. 

Is a plurality of goods greater than one, or a fewer goods, 
by the reason of numerical excess ? 

• . Would this t'iSoc be fallacious, if the one, or the fewer, were 
not co-eaiuneralfid with the plurality? Vide Annotations, 
vii. 3. 

If an orator were to say, that beauty, strength, and riches, 
were a greater good than virtue, would his assumption, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, be correct ? 

3 of the TcC Ayaboi, 
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Why would it not ? 

Have the excesses of genera ami species any analogy ? 

Gould SD orator prove iai' to fiiyiarof tdu fttyiaToi bwtp€\% 
ml atira aiiruiv, that if justice is n greater good tlian bravery, 
Aristides escelted Themistocles ? 

How many tlSij does Aristotle enumerate in this chapter? 

Caa an orator prove one thing to be a greater good than 
I mother by the reason of its being the ro rtXoc ? 

la happioeas, therefore, a greater good than virtue ? 

Could he prove from the definition of the rov uyaOov and 
vBf/fipovTOQ, tliat virtue is a greater good than happiness, fid 
TO fuiiayot ayadav Trodjriir^i' tlvai ? 

How would he prove one principle ("px^) '" ^ greater 
than another^? 

CHAP. VIH. 

With what view has Aristotle treated in tlie former chtqi- 
tcrs of YiiiSai/iovla and the UyaOov and aviiipipov '( 

Why was it essential that he should treat of the luoni/JoWo 
first ? (vide chap. y. 2.) 

Is it hy irpordfftic on the dyaflui' and avfiipcpov that ihfl 
evvXqffiaa'r^c persuades his audience ? 

Can you give a reason why the AyaOiiy and avfi^ipov have 
U peculiar relation to tiSaiiioyia as the aicdjrot of human pur- 
suit? (ohap. viii. 2.) 

Why does Aristotle assign so much importance to a know- 
ledge of the Ta TiXti Tuiv iro'KiTitSiv ? (chap. viii. 5.) 

Why does he consider a knowledge of the ^dii of eacli 
iroXirEia eiisential P (chap. viii. 6.) 

Explain how the speaker will become invested with moral 
character, by a perfect knowledge of the ilOij without any pre- 
vious opinion having been entertained of him. (chap. viii. 6.} 

Enumerate the rd rtXii iroXirtiuii'. 

Are the rii riX>r the iubjecU of deliberation, or meosurea 
which have a reference to the to. teXij ? 
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CHAP. IX. 

Gif e the definitions of the to taXoy and to airxpov, honour 
id turpitude. 

Are these definitions premised as the oroij^iia from which 
le eiSif of demonstrative oratory are deduced ? 

If the TO KaXov be that which you have defined, does it foN 
w that virtue and its species are honourable ? 

Give the definitions of virtue. 

If virtue is a fuva/iic tiicpyiTiniit which of the species of 
rirtue do you consider the greatest ? 

Would you consider Eiiraioffuvij agreater virtue than irppoT-ije ? 

Can you prove this assumption by the rdioc, ra /itifovoc 
iyaOov irai avixipipoyTOi; Troi-ijTiica, uti^ai'i (vide chap. vii. 7.) 

Give the definitions of the species of virtue, as these are 

or^tla from which tiEij in demonstrative oratory are deduced. 

Have demonstrative and dehberative oratory any points in 
lomnioo ? (vide chap. is. 35.) 

Have the demonstrative and judicial any points in common? 
[chap. is. 38.) 

What is the difference between tiraivoq and iyKoifiiov^ 

On what principle must we show a man to have acted to be 
'orthy of praise ? (vide chap. viii. 32.) 

Is coincidence of circumstances admissible as an indication 

r the jrpoai'ptoti ? 

Which are the best indications of a man's habits ? 
To which of the species of oration are amplification and 
ixtenuation peculiarly adapted ? 
Is the irapaiuy^ia adapted to one species more than another r 
Why do yon consider it more adapted to the deliberative ? 
To which species is the enthymem most adapted ? 

CHAP. X. 

In considering the nature of the sources from which the 
iZif of judiwal orations are deduced, what are the three ques- 
iona which Aristotle proposes to consider ? 
■^ Define the ro iEojEl^. 

Do yon conceive, generally speaking, that whaterer men 
I flAirtc they do koitec? 
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Does the irpoaipeiTie cliaracterize all actions 



Does the itpoalpcats characterize all actions which meu do 



1 



iycKo, or tha 



Mention the causes of actions which ! 
and wapii TOf vifior. 

Must the accuser consider the riviay, r 
inducement, to exist in bis adversary ? 

What are the efficient causes of those actions wKich men do 
not Si' avTovq ? 

Of this class of actions which men do not £i' aurouci htit it. 
&v&yi:rie, what are the specific causes which Aristotle mentions ? 

Wliat arc the efficient causes of those actions which men do 

Into how many species does Aristotle divide the Ept^ic? 
Mention the logical differences, which, when added to the 
genus ipilts, give the species /iiiAijoic, tipyii, and iitiBiifiia} 
Enumerate the seven causes of actions. 
Can the i/Xidai and ifcic he called the true causes of human 

HavB they their consequences which when added to the tnie 
causes give additional weight to the argument? 

Why does Aristotle omit to treat of the iiXixiai and ifcic 
under the judicial species ? 

Does Aristotle infer, from the definitions of the seven causes 
of human actions, the ends of the agents F (chap. x. 12, 13, 
14, et seq.) 

From which of the seven causes of actions does he infer the 
ends of those actions wliich men do St' a 

When Aristotle says, that all such things as men do h' 
Toic are real or apparent goods, why does he make tha 
tinction of "real" and "apparent"? 

Am I tlien to understand that all things which men do 
willingly, and consequently all things which they do unjustly. 
are really or apparently good, and really or apparently plea- 
sant, and that these are the ui' cnxa oSirovai? 

CHAP. XI. 

With what view lias Aristotle introduced the avfi^tpoy id 
the judicial species of oration, when he had previously con- 
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'jiidered it as the ro riXoc of the deliberative? (chap. x. 
19.) 

Do I understand you to say, that he introduces it because it 
is the end of human action ? 

You have before stated that the evdaifiovia was the trKdnos 
of human pursuit, and now state that the (rv/i^cpoi/ and &yad6v 
are the to riXoQ of actions ; explain the meaning of the words 
ffKoiroe and reXoc* 

Give the definition of ^dovri and Xvtti;. 

How would you infer the definition of the fjdv and Xwripoy \ 

Are these definitions the erroix^la from which Aristotle de- 
daces the tidrj in this chapter^? 

CHAP. xn. 

What division does Aristotle make and premise of the 7ra)c 
i\ovrec ddticovtn ? 

What are the three subdivisions of the orav oiwvTai kavrolQ 
dvyaToy ? 

Why does Aristotle refer the discussion of the dvyarov 
irpax^ffvai to the second book of Rhetoric ? 

Explain why the second part of the division, viz. lavTolg 
hfvaToVf should belong more especially to the judicial species, 
when the dvyarov irpa')(Ofiyai is considered as a roirog. 

Enumerate the threefold subdivision of the Sray oiuvrai 
iavToic dvyaroy. 

To what things do those persons trust who rely on the 
punishment being less than the gain, if detected ? (third 
member of the subdivision.) 

Enumerate the things to which those persons trust who 
hope to escape punishment if detected : (second member of 
the subdivision.) 

CHAP. XIIL 

Why should right and wrong be defined in reference to two 
kinds of law ? 

Why is the twofold distinction of persons {irpbc ovg) in refer- 
ence to whom right and wrong is defined, necessary ? (3.) 

' The reader is referred to Hobbes' Brief of the Art of Rhetorick, for 
an enumeration of the Tdvoi throughout this treatise. 
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How many species of low does Aristotle enumerate? ^1 

Whttt is the subdivision of the vd^c 'i^'oc ? (2.) ^^M 

What do jou understand by the vtifioc noiros ? ^^M 

Give the definition of to dtiKtlaBai. ^^| 

From whence does Aristotle infer this definition 7 (dtflK 
I X.3.) I 

[ What is the threefold division which Anstotle makes oi I 
' iyxXiifiaTa, or accuaation ? I 

Why doea Aristotle decline treating of the iyKXiifiaTa ha 1 
iraBoe in this chapter ? I 

In what kind of cases do men, generally and specifiaJfy S 
speaking, manifest the Trpoaipcmq in action ? (chap, x, 4.) I 

la it necessary for an accuser to lay great stress on t^ ^ 
■Kfioaiptaia ? I 

Under what circumstances, or with what dispositioni^ do | 
men act by deliberBtire choice ? (chap. xii. 1.) | 

Do you consider that the depravity and injustice of an act ' 
is manifested by the wpoaipcait of the ogent ? 

Are tbey a atifuiov or riKnlfpioy of deliberate choice ? 

Is the irpodipfnc a ajificiov or TiKfi^puiv of depravity and 
injustice? 

How many diatinctionB of right and wroDg {Zixaia jcd 
ayada) are there ? 

Why is this twofold distinction made ? 

Into how many species does Aristotle divide tbe subaltern 
genus ay/iQf B ? 

Can you give a reason why the species "remarkably virtu- 
ous and vicious," (ra /iiy vafl' Snrtpj3o\iiv, &c.,) ia not included 
in the written law ? 

When Solon was asked why be had not enacted a special 
law against parricide, what was his answer ? 

Does not this answer give the reason why Ahxa of this spe- 
cies are not included In the written law UorTuv tHii/ yoftoOtTuv ? 

Mention some virtues, wliicit as falling under the epeuies 
KtiB' {nripfioX^v, 8ic., are not noticed in written laws ? 

Is it because they are bo universally acknowledged and re- 
quired, that they are not noticed in written laws ? 

What is the second species of ra Suaia and aSira ? 

What is the cause of this defect in the written law of states ? 

Give the definition of equity. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



W 

IK^vriiat 13 the standard by which the degrees in crimiDolitj 
tnav be ascertained F 

With what riew does Aristotle infer liSri, baa ay p diro 
fuilovoz doiKi'af? (vide chap, ix, 39, with respect to the 
•!££>)(»!;, and Book ii. 26.) 

What kind of injuries are comparatively the more severely 
felt? 

Tou stated in reply to questions in the first book, (chap, x.) 
that Katla generally, and inpaala specifically, were the causes 
of acts of injustice characterized by the TrpoaipcaK, how then 
vould you ascertain the compai'ative enormity ol aSiKq/iara ? 
(vide Annotationea Schrader.) 

Are dSiK^fiara of this description estimated by the hurt 
done, or the wpoalptirts of the agent ? (xii. 5.) 

If the hurt done be irremediable, is the act of injustice 
capable of being amplified ? 

Will the definition of diixliftara depend on the Trporoia of 
the agent ? (vide Annotationea siv. 5.) 

Am I then to understand that dSiKJifia-ra which are irreme- 
diable, incapable of being adequately punished, of being re- 
venged, which are done frequently, and jr irpoi-oiac, may be 
considered fiiiiora? 

CHAP. XV. 

How many distinctions of the Trlartis arex'''" a"* there? 
' Into how many species is the distinction vi/ioi subdivided ? 

Into how many subaltern genera is the distinction /i&pTvpis 
{chap. XV. 13) divided? 

Into how many subaltern species is tlie subaltern genus 
traXaio! fiapTvpet: subdivided ? 

What kind of persons and things constitute the lowest spe- 
cies to the subaltern species, (T£pi /iiv ouv tuv ycfoijivuii') of 
the /lapTvpic jraXoioi? {vid«! chap. sv. 13, 14.) 

What kind of things and persons constitute the lowest spe- 
oiea to the subaltern epecieii {vipl Si rue etrofiiyuv) of the 
fAaprvpcc JraXaioi? (chap. xv. 14.) 

Is the lowest species to the subaltern species, (jrtpl jiii rfi* 
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ycvofiiruiv,) \'a. poets aa<l illustrious men, most adapted to t!ie 
judicial species of oration ? 

Is tlie lowest species to the aubnltem species, (ircp! fiir oir 
tUv iaofUvur,) viz. soothsayers, oracles, and proverbs, equallr 
serviceable in the deliberative as in the judicial species of 
oration ? 

Into how many subaltern species is the subaltern genus 
^apT-upic TTpDo-^nroi divided? (chap, xv, 13.) 

What kind of things and persona constitute the lowest spe- 
cies to the subaltern species (oi fiir lirrixorric tov Mrivmv)oS 
the iiapTvpts vpoa^iaToi ? (chap. xv. 15, last line.) 

What kind of persons constitute the lowest species to the 
subaltern species (oi 6e inric rtvivvao) of the /laprvpcg vpia^- > 
Toi ? (ohap. XV. IS, first line.) 

Wliich of the two lowest species (viz. the cI yfiipiptu, ani 
oi ay Zd^viri \l/ivdtiT6at, or viva voce evidence,) is most entitled 
to credit ? 

Aristotle has hitherto treated of the different kinds of 
fiapTvpiCf and he then proceeds to consider the manner in 
which their credit is to he amplified and extenuated bj the 
orator ; if the orator then has no witnesses to support his case, 
by what arguments must he diminish the credit of testimony? 
(chap. XV. 17.) 

To what circumstances does testimony apeak ? (18.) 

Is the impeachment of the veracity of a witness by an en- 
thymem (i^ tlKorwi') a solid objection to bis testimony ? 

Am I then to utiderstaud, that if the orator has no testi- 
mony to adduce, he must, 

1st. Insist on the propriety of the judge deciding, yriiin 1 
rp ilpioTj;. (vide Book I. chap. xv. 5, 12, 17. Book IL . 
chap. XXV. 10.) 
2nd. That c'Uora are better than witnesses, as they an 

never open to corruption. 
3rd, That [Ixora are never convicted of falsehood? 

If the orator has witaessea to support his case, by what 
arguments abould he corroborate their testimony, and extenu- ■ 
.Ite the firara ? 

What two precepts does Aristotle give with respect to the ' 
extenuation and amplification of the avvdiieai and jiairaioil 

ft'liat is the fourfold division with respect to oaths? 
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Js treating of the judicial epeciea of oration, what doos 
Aristotle propose that the orator should first consider in his 
BccusatioQ ? 

If the question be simply whether his adversary has com- 
mitted an injury, the orator must prove, — ^what ? (clinp. x, 2.) 

If an act of iMJustice has been committed, but that act of 
injustice has not been defined by the written law, under which 
species of law must he prove his case? (chap. siii. 14 ; xv, 4.) 

Am I then to understand, that in inquiring whether his 
adversary has committed an act of injustice, the orator's first 
business is to prove that he has acted for some end ; secondly, 
that he was a likely person to commit it ; and thirdly, that 
the object injured was & person likely to be injured ? 

Are these the three general points whicli he must prove 
against his adversary ? 

What is the specific point he must prove against his ad- 
versary ? 

Why is the general question. Whether the adversary has 
committed an act of injustice, (chap. x. xi. xii.) and the spe- 
ciiio question. Whether he has acted unjustly, {chap, xiii.f 
distinguished? (vide chap. x. 7.) 

To prove that his adversary has acted unjustly against the 
state, or a private individual, what must the orator urge 
against his adversary ? (chap. xiii. 7.) 

If the act is clearly done by a voluntary agent, o 
principle must the orator prove his adversary to have acted ? 
(chap. xiii. 7.) 
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If the act is clearly done by deliberative choice, what is 
the next question an orator must prove against his adversary ? 
(chap. xiii. 9.) 

To prove simply that his adversary has acted unjustly, how 
Diany specific questions arise for the orator's consideration ? 
Are they not three ? 

1st. Whether he has violated the written law? (chap. 

xiii. 9.) 
2nd. If he has not violated the written law, whether he 
has acted with depravity so excessive as not to be de- 
fined by the written law ? (chap. xiii. 12.) 
drd. Whether he has acted in violation of equity ? (cbapi. 
jdu. 12, 13.) 
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BOOK II.— CHAP. I. 

I lOU stated in reply to queations in the first book, that Aria* 
I totle bad mode three distinctions of wiirrfis, viz. jia tov ^0ovc, 
oia Tur aapparair, Jio Tuiv \6yiav : which of these three distinc- 
tions has be olreadj' treated of, and which is he now proceed- 
ing to discuss ? 

What is the end of Ehetoric, or the object which an orator 
in speaking has always in vienr ? (vide Annotationes, chap. i. 2.) 

How does the investment of one's self with moral character 
effect persuasion in the auditor ? (vide Schrader's note, 1, 3.) 

Must the quahScatioDS by which the speaker invests him- 
self with moral character, be perceived from the speech as 
existing in him, (vide Book I. chap. ii. 4,) or known to have 
existed in him before ? 

From the three distinctions of jr/nrfic, what do you infer to 
be the three great accomplishments of a perfect orator ? 

Do I understand you to say, proof by entbymem, invest- 
ment of himself with moral character, and the excitement of 
the passions in his auditors ? 

What are the three causes of a speaker's effecting persua- 
sion through moral character ? 

If a speaker appears to he a man capable of imparting be- 
nefits to the state, does he effect persuasion thruugli moral 
character, by his virtue? (vide chap. ii. 4, definition of virtue.) 

When Demosthenes in the oration for the crown makes use 
of the following words, — 
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Evvoi/r cui irXousiov i!tv3pa ctraXct, dXXa Eul impfjiroXotiQiiKur'i roir 
'rpdy^ao'd' e£ apx^Ci toI iniXXtXoyiD-;ifi-Di- oofluc nVoc (hih 
raifr' iTrparro' 6 OiXiffiroe Kol ri ^irXdfjejiDc' 6 yap fi^ tobt' ticiiic 
/iqf t'^qroK^c veppuiOcv iirtficXae, tiiir ei cvyouc ^i* our' ci ir\ov- 
*ioc, oiiSii' /idXXov fl//£XXti' S n xp^ Toitiv eiotirflai oiS" ufiii' 
i£eii' au/ijiovXtiicti'. i^&viiy Tolfur olros Iv cttt i'^ rn ilfiipf cyii, 
trai TOpsXtiii;" tliroi' tic v/iac, fi fiou Siroti' tftt' tKOuaaTC irpoai- 
XWTEC 701" ►oSi', ivoc fiiy, ir' ii2qre oti /jdroc rii- Xtydn-iin- laj 
jroXiram/itVui' eyili r^v riji ebyolat ra^ty iv roic Sctyolg oii: 
(Xiirof, aXXii jcai \iyuy Kal ypafiuy (£qro^D^qv rk Scofff iwip 
v/iQv iv avToit rois (fojiipoit, iripov St, 5ti fiucpiy ayaXitaai^ts 
'j(p6i'or JToXXy TrpoE ra Xoiwa r^c irnirjie TroXirtiac lataff ifxwcipB- 

tu which distinction of iri'irrti? does he recur, and tbrongb 
which of the causes ^pofijirtc, dpEn), or mroia, does he endea- 
vour to effect persuaaioa ? 

CHAP. II. 



ree questions which Aristotle proposes for i 
al in g of the passions ? (Book II. chap. i. 9.} ' 



What ore the thre 
consideration in treating ol 

With, what view was this threefold division necessary ? 

Is it possible to obtain toitoi calculated for the excitement 
of the passions without a knowledge of these three questiona 
proposed by Aristotle ? (Book II. chap. i. 9.) 

Give the definition of anger. ' 

Is this definition proposed as a otoijjiTdv from which tliB 
riiiroi are afterwards inferred ? 

Does not Aristotle explain this definition by two proposi- 

1st. Anger is against some indvmdiial on account of con- 
tempt to one's self or friends. 
2ad. Fain is not so much the consequent of anger as s 

Explain the reference which these two explanatory propo- 
sitions have to the definition of anger. 

To what cause do you attribute the sensation of pain in 



To what causes (which ar 
tion of pleasure in anger ? 



I two) do you ftltribute the sf 
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a you give any other reasons why pleasure should be a 

■ ■omseqnent? (Book I. chap. x. 17, 18; dmp. xi. 10, 12, 13.} 

Could you infer a reaaon from the definition of ftjcivij in l!ie 
first book? 

Is the ii opyii a generic or apecilic tei'm ? 

Under what generic term do you class the § 6py)^ ? 

What IB the object of anger ? 

What ia the canae of auger ? 

How many species of the oKiyvipia are there ? 

Doea not Aristotle prove that the i;artifpui'?)<Tic is a speciea 
of d\i7upia from the definition of oXtyiiipia ? 

Do you consider the tirijptaff/ioc to he a distinct species of 
■XiyupJa ? 

Explain how Aristotle from its own definition proves the 
ix^tptaa/iit to be a dialinct apecies of dXcyuipi'a. 

Jm alight attended with a certain pleaaure? 

Tou have before stated in reply to questions in the former 
book, ttiat all actions done by men ii:6yTcs are ayaBa ij ^ii'd- 
fieva dyaOit, y liSia Q tpairi/itva i/Sia : Can you show that if the 
aXiyupia be a voluntary act^ it must be consequently iiSv >} 
tfatrififvov l/Sii ? 

Why should it not be dyaBov !) ^aiv6iJcyov dyaBov? (Book 
I, chap. X. 18.) 

To what cause do you attribute the pleasure which the o 
iiPpiliaiv feels ? 

How then are men affected when they feel anger ? 

With what kind of persons do they feel angry ? 

What are the causes of this passion ? 

What is it incumbent on the orator to prove, to excite an- 
ger against his adversary? 

What kind of person must he prove hia adversary to be, tc 
merit anger ? 

When jEschines uses the following arguments in hia ora- 
tion against Ctesipbon, doea he endeavour to excite ange' 
against Demosthenea ? and by which of the causes oKiyiopio, 
or its species, does be endeavour to excite it against his ad- 
versary ? 

Aiurepoc St xal ttdXu tdutou /ici^or dSiKiipa ^Slxtjaty, on to 
PovXtvrripioy to rSjc iroXtvis Koi riji' iijpoKpaTiitv 3poi(i' tXadtV 
{•^Xi^/icvoc ml [icTiii'cyi:Ev ilc 6q/3ac cic T^v Kao[itlay, ri)v 
nHVbiylay riiv vpofcuii' roir: Bciutrap^^ntc irwdifiiyos' Koi rijAt- 



TO jifiita irpciilitiiativ fiiv c^i) £iro( av aury Zok^, Kav fiii l^ 
ivwifiTTTiTe, li ii Tit avry riSf irrpanjyfii' Avrtiiroi, KaraSouXoi- 
(uvot rove Spx""""!^ wt" iruwOf^'"*' fi^iv atry oiTiXtytiv ZioSi- 
Kaaiav t^ij ypdi/'tii' r« jiiiiiaTi "-(rac ro irrpa rij-y tlo*-' irXtiui yof 
jf^ac &ya8a. uf' lairroC ff q Atu too fi^fiaroc KtirovOtfnt >] irrJ 
roil' orparijyuv » roii ST^parqyi'ov. fiia8o<fopuv 2* eii rf) £ff(«y i 
avalt \iipais, tal Ta ffrpariuriKd xp'fF""''' ''XiTrruif, imi r<it>c 
jivplovq fci'ou; CKfiifrOuiffac 'Apfxcaciiiri iro\Xa tiofiapTVpofiiyov 
irai ffjjtrXidfoiTOS (f Taic eKuXiJifiaic e/ioC, irpnaE/ii^c ^ipaiv ayap- 
varrBiyrtov tuv Uruiv TQV rivSucoi' iiwapamtiif rp ttoXci. ri yap 
a>' o'ttaSt ^IKiicvor ir roic rdrt saipols luiaaOat ; oii ^upic [liv 
irpac n^f iroXiriK^i' iliynfuv ^u>p!; S* cv 'Aft^/ircrq n-poc rau{ 
£tvouc SiayuvftroirOai, ddu^otic Ot rove EXXqfOi; Xa/^cTi' nfXucQv- 
TJtt JrXijyqc yiy£>T(|iii'ijc i toi ttjXikovtuv kokuv oirioc ytyfyif- 
fiivog ^Tlfiondcvtit oSiK dyoTT^ ii u4 £'K'|>' S^fuKEV, aXX' ei ^4 '"^ 
Xpuffy oTi^d)'^ ore^aKwBftTirai oyavairti' ofil' iitai'tli' iariy abrf 
iyat^ioy ii^tuy sripiiTTfaSai, dXX' ci ;i^ raiy 'EXX^vuv (>'a^foy 
nKa^^ijflftn-froi, rcur' fiJij ciyai'ai.TiT. oCriuc, u ioii;t, voyjipa ipiaii 
fiiyiXrit t£ou!ri'nr EiriXn/3o^£i'i) Zi/ioalat dirtpyufirai ovfupopici^^ 

CHAP. III. H 

As the 4 irpdi/ro'ic ia the coDtrarj to the i) opy^, and th^^ 
rdiroi are therefore inferred ralione contrariorum, it will bo 
necessary to propose many questions on this chapter. 

Wliat is the definition of the li irpavyais ? 

You stated in reply to a former question, that pain and 
pleasure were consequent to the ra n-nflq and nj/iila of the 
il /3ouX))ffic, (cliap. iv.) hut are they both consequent to the 
ll rpaiiyaic, and which is the atiiie'ioi' of the fiovXrfiris in this 
passion ? ^^H 

CHAP. IV. ^M 

What is the definition of the ro ijn\iiv ? 
Can you infer from this definition that afriend is perceived 
from the indications of the ft jiolrXijint? 

What are the irri/iria of the }, /iiSXijwc ? (3.) 

How many species of the J ^I'Xio are there ? (28.) 
What are the causes which give occasion to the i^ f/Xiafl 
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i3 the difference between the ft dpyij and t!ie J txflpa ? 

How many differences doea Aristotle enumerate ? 

How many, and what are the causes of the 1) ^x^f" which 
Aristotle enumerates ? (30.) 

You have stated that the q dpyij is felt on ai count of tlie . 
^ Aiybipia and its species ; but if a man is habitually addicted 
to the 4 oXiyapia and its species, are our sentiments those of 
the ^ opylj or fj tx^P" ' 

Do anger and hatred ever differ with respect to the objects 
against whom they are felt ? (xxxi, line 3, 4.) 

Can you class both these passions under the genus opc'fcic 

Does the sensation of the q Xvirir accompany the tx^P" ^ 
(xzxi. line 10.) 

Which of the two passions, the ^ dpyj and the !) tx^p"! does 
Aristotle consider aa incurable ? 

You stated in a former chapter that the ^ rifiuipi'a was tho 
object of the J opyh, what is the object of the i/ ix^pa ? (xsxi. 
line 6.) 

What kind of person will an orator describe his adversary 
to be, when he endeavours to excite feelings of hatred against 
him in his auditors ? 

CHAP. V. 



t kind of evils then excite the 6 foftos ? 

Is it absolutely necessary for the sensation of the o ^<!^c 
that the evil should be close at hand ? 

Can you mention any circumstances, or characters ia life, 
which excite the o ^vffoc in others? (vii. et seq.) 

What is the reason that men are not afraid of such evils as 
death ? 

Am I to understand that some hope of safety is essential in 
the sensation of the o ^d/Joc? ("iv.) 

Is deliberation also ea-wntial in the sensation of the o *(i/9oc ? 

If the ra Katra be of such a description as to annihilate all 
hope of safety, and prevent all deliberation in the sufferer, 
what ia the ro x-adcE which under such circum'itances is felt ? 



ANALYTICAI, QUESTIONS 



In whal clilef respecta do the 
•- V differ? 



of tlie « ^/3ivc a 



Do I understand you to say, "In the feeling of hope 4 
BDxiely, aud excitement of deliberation, which accompany^ 
one, but are annihilated in the other?" 

Do they differ alflo in any other remarkable reapect ? (chap^ 
■0, 12, line 4; chap. viji. 13, hno 4.) 

Do I understand you to say, " In the sensation of the I eXtac 
if the tIx KOKa were to happen to others and not to ourselves f " 
, Is the difference discoverable in the case of Amasia ? 

Give the dcflnitton of the to ^afifiiiy. 
' What ia the twofold division which Aristotle makes of tl 
men who feel the to S&paac ? (xviii.) 

What illustration does Aristotle give in support of this 
ti notion ? 

To which of the three species of oration do you cons 
appeaifl to the 6 fofioQ roost peculiar? 

Give me a reason why you consider them most peoulisT ■ 
the tiSoe au^jiovXcuTiKoi'. (Confer Book I. chap. iii. 4, with l( ' 
definition of the 6 ij>6(iot.) 

In which of the three species do you consider appeals to ibe 
i^ opyi), (jiQ6}-at, and b iXeot, most likely to occur ? 

Does Aristotle approve of such appeals to the 6 Jncaor^; ? 
(Book i. chap. i. 5.) 



CHAP. VI. 

Give tlie definition of the alo-xii'ii. 
Do only acts of depravity, or do the mj^fia of such 
'icea BS iiliberality, Battery, &c., ever excite the ii aiaxlii 
Give me a onjiiioi' of the ^ xoKaKila^ 

CHAP, VII. 



I 



Give the definition of the ^ x^is- 

Has this word two distinct sigaificationB ? (vide Schrader'' 
Annotationes.) 

Which of these two significations ia expressive of the to 
jrifloe? 

With what view does Aristotle explain the ft x"P'C ^ ™* ' 
plying gratuitous benevolence ? "" 
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it for the purpose of showing how it may be amplifitil ? 

What division of the al opi^cis does Aristotle uake in this 
chapter? (iii.) 

To which division do you consider such iiriOufn'ai as liun- 
ger and thirst belong ? 

Is it necessary that the party benefited must be iy rg ToialiT^ 
it^aci. to constitute the ij x^p's ? 

Is it necessary that the party benefiting should assist the 
other iy r^ roiavr^ XP^'" ' 

CHAP. VIII. 

Give the definition of the 6 ihsot. 

What Icind of persons are most sensible of the □ tXcoc ? 

What reason does Aristotle give that the oi vayrtXiig awe 
XaiXdrcc do not feel the o (Xtos ? 

Why do not the oi hrLpculai/uiyHy oUfiivoi feel the i iXtoc? 

What reason does Aristotle give that the oi ojtie iv opy^ B 
SsfS^ct do not feel the 6 cXioc ? (vi.) 

Can yoa give another reason drawn from the definition of 
the ii opyrj and 6 iXtos ? 

Can you class the ^ Spy) and o tKcog under the genus optUit 
&\oyoi? 

What kind of persons do men pity ? 

Give me a reason why you except the ff0d3pa iyyvg iSoii 

In what respects do the to Sui'or and 6 tXiot: difier ? (xii.) 
Can you give a reason why certain characters, when repre- 
sented on the stage, excite pity ? 

CHAP. IX. 

What passion is directly opposed to the 6 *Xroe ? 

Can you class the ii rentals and o cXcoc under the same 
genus of the ra iruOij ? 

What is the lexical difference which when added to the 
generic term, gives the specific terms Jj I'tuemc and d tXtoc ? 
(i. line 4.) 

Does not Aristotle define the !] yifitais and o fOivoe by a 
comparison of each with the o iXcot ? 
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Do you consider the ti rc/uatf and o tXeoc to proceed tt\M 
tbe same virtuous diepositiona ? {air6 tov airoi tjBovc-) 

If they do not proceed from the aame virtuous dispoflitiong, 
could they be classed under the same genus of the ra iraBq ? 

Is the !i ^O&voc opposed in & measure only, or does it di&r 
entirely from the o (Xcot? 

In what respects do they agree, and in what differ ? 

Can you infer that the opposite feelings are consequent to 
tiiese passions ? 

What iH the opposite feeling and conse<]uent to the h ifdovo^ ? 

What is the opposite feeling and consequent to the ti iXtog ? 

Do you consider that the i< f66y<is and i) rifieaie dispossess 
UB of pity ? 

What kind of person must the orator show his adversary 
to be, when he wishes to excite indignation against him in litfi . 
auditor ? 

Can yon infer from its definition that the if yifuais u R 
the virtues? (viii.) 

You have stated that the ii rlficon: and the o cXcot sre S 
rectly opposed to each other, and are under the some genus; 
can you infer therefore, that if the 4 fifttaiQ is not felt at the 
virtues, the b IXiok is not felt at the vices of others ? 

CHAP. X. H 

Give the definition of the o fiSufuc. k. 

What are the three distinct parts in this definition, which 
■hould be distinguished, to obtain a clear understanding of 

the T-dTTO. ? 

When Aristotle says that such persons are likely to feel 
envy as have equals, from which part of the definition does 
he infer this tdttdc ? 

What kind of a person must an orator represent his adver- 



Bary 



J be when he wishes t< 



:e tlie b fidoi'oc in the judf 



Give the dpfinitlon of the o iijXos. 

Does the 6 ^vX^c difier from the o ^ddi'oc? 

In what respects do they difier ? 
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n the f flXoc be felt at the vices of others ? 

To what genus of the ra iraOii does the b ^qXof belong ? 
II. line S.) 

la the ^ Kara^pdyjiitic opposed only, or ia it the contrary to 
the 6 fS^of ? 

CHAP. XII. 

Why is it necessary that an orator should consider the to. 
^6fi ofhia auditors in reference to their passions, habits, ages, 
and fortunes ? 

Does Aristotle use the expression ra 7)61} as implying only 
a certain disposition peculiar to men at a certain time of life, 
or as implying the a! tEtic. or the virtues and vices ? 

Are the to. ijQti the effects, or are they only consequent to 
the ai ijXUiat and 7ux«< of i^en F 

Ton have stated that the orator should consider the ra fiflij 
of his auditors in reference to their passions, habits, 8cc. ; un- 
der which of the three distinctions of wiaTdc would you place 
this part of Bhetoric ? (vide Riccobon in cap. xii. hujus libri.) 

Do you consider that, when Aristotle treats of the rk irafli), 
at ^ne, and ri gOii, he considers them to have a relation to 
the three species of oration ? 

Yon stated in reply to a question in the former hook, that 
the al iiXiKiat and rvxai of men were not the true causes of ac- 
tions, but when added to the true causes, give additional weight 
to an argument in judicial inquiry, (vide Book I. chap, x,) do 
you consider that the orator should adapt his oration to the 
1-a ^Oir of his auditors in reference to their passions, habits, 
&e., in the demonstrative and judicial species ? 

What, generally speaking, are the ra ^flij consequent to 
youth and old age? 

What are the ra ^flij consequent to the middle-aged ? 

Why does Aristotle treat of the ri flflij of the young and 
old before those of the middle-aged ? 

What, generally speaking, are the ra fi9q of the noble, the 
rich, and the powerful ' ? 



elHDl 



Foi a distinct enumcrstioii of the -ri iSij as foi aa tlie seventeentb 
rEader is referred to Hubbes' Biitt, as a diftinut uzpositioD 
Id svell thasE qaesUons to an nnnecessBiy ieaglh. 
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CHAP, xvm. 



What reason does Aristotle adduce in this chapter Tor hi) 
treating of the ra ^Sq ? 

Uid Aristotle treat of any ffffi) in th" Prut book of Rhetoric ? 

Why dill he treat of the /a iiitrj una rat voXirsias in the 
first book ? 

Of the t6woi wtp! Svi'aruv ral ASiii'orwi' do you consider tho 
70 ytyofot and to Miavov both equally applicable to the 
judicial and deliberative species of orations? 

CHAP. XIX. 

The reader is referred to Hobhcs' Brief for a 
ctf the T6iroi in this cliapter. 



CHAP. XX. 



>xposida| 
hospetq^l 



luo^ 



Are the wapaSnyjia and crdu/iij/ia comtiion to all tho 
of oration ? 

As Aristotle says that the trapaSiiyfia is like induction, ex- 
plain in what points they resemble, and in what they differ, 
(vide Riccobon in cap. xs.. hujus libri.) 

How many distinctions uf iropaStiyfia are there '. 

Into how many species is the rii ahroy iroulr, or 
vented by the orator, subdivided ? 

Explain what is meant by the species irapa/3o\>) 

When Cicero, in hia oration against Catiline, sayB, — " Qi 
si es tanta latrocinio iste unua tolletur { videbimur fortasse 
ad breve quoddam tempus cura et metu esse relevati ; pericu- 
luni autom i-esidebit, et erit inclusum penitus in venis atqiie 
viaceribus reipublicte. Ut sojpe homines segri morbo gravi 
cum cestu febrique joctantur, si aquatn gelidam biberint, primn 
relevare videntur ; deindo multo gravius vehementi usque af- 
tiictantur ; sic hie morbus, qui est in republioa, relevatus iatiua 
pi%na vehementius, civibus reliquis.pingiavescet ;" is this a 
vapafiiiki) or Xdyoc? 

When Agrippa Meneniua Bays, " Tempore, quo in homines 
non, vt nunc, omnia in unum consentiebant, sed ainguluB 
membris suum cuique consilium, suus scrmo fuerat, indignatas 
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Kliquas partes, sua cura, buo labore ac ministeriu Tt;ntri oni- 
pa qusri : ventrem, in medio quieium, nihil aliud, quam datis 
'oluptatibus frui ; conspirasse inde, ue manus- ad os cibum 
brrcnt, nee os acciperet datum, nee denies euniicerent. Hac 
ra, dum ventrem fame domare vellent, ipsa una membra to- 
tomque corpus ad estremam tabem veniaae. Inde apparuiese, 
rentris quoque baud s«gne ministerium vtse : nee magis all, 
^uam alere eum, reddentem in omnea coi-poris partes liunc, 
^uo vivimus vjgemusque, divisum pariter in venaa nmturum, 
Donrecto cibo, sanguinem. Is this a trafia0o\i or \6yos ? 

Which of the two distinctions of the irapaciiy/iu do you 
eonaider most persua»ive in deliberative oratory? 

If the orator has not entltymems at command, how does 
Aristotle recommend him to use the rapaonyfia ? 

But if the orator has both enthymema and examples at 
(ommand, which does he recommend should be placed beibri' 
the Dtlier ? 

In the passage quoted from Cicero does he follow Aristotle's 
precept or not ? 

Why ia the TopdBtiy/ia and its species, when placed before 
the enthymema, little adapted to a speech ? 

What advantage is gaiucd by placing the jrapaZctyjia after 
the enthymem ? 

In placing the rapdiuyfia after the enthymem will one be 
hi BufGcient proof, or are several requisite? 



CHAP. XXI. 



Give the definition of the 5 yii^iij. 

Are the conclusions of enthymems ever yi-i/jQi? 

How many subaltern genera of the ij yi-i^ij are there ? 

Into how many species is the subaltern genus I'ii-tu iirikoyou 
^ibdivided ? 

Into bow many species is the other subaltern genus /itr' 
la-iXtSyoo subdivided ? 

Explain what kind of yi'i^ai those are which require not 
he annexation of the fK[\oyas. 

Explain what kind of yvu/iai those are which require the 
innexatiun of the iiriXoyo;. 

You have stated that each subaltern genus is subdivided 
hto two species would you be correct in saying that the 
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1st species of the subaltern gen 



B{&» 



■TTiXoyou) requirt ] 



it the annexation of the ivlXoyot, because they were j 

understood before uttered ; and that the ) 

2nd species of the sonte sabaltem genua require not the | 

annexation of the iiriXoyog, because the; are undB^ 

stood as soon as uttered ; and tbat the 
3rd species of the subaltern genus {/ut tiriXdyou) aie 

parts of enthjmems : and that the 
4th species of the same subaltern genus are essentiAlI;r 

enthymems, and have the t^fXoyoc as it were inserted 

What division does Aristotle make with respect to the nu 
ofyci/iai? (i.) 

On dubious and incredible subjects, wliich of the above 
species dues Aristotle recommend to be used P 

On subjects not altogether incredible, but obscure, which of 
the above species does he recommend to be used? (vi. oi !" 
itdufi/i/ian Kal /«>'■) 

We now come to the third' use of yi'iifjai {rlaii- ap/idrrei): 
is the use of yvw/nai equally suited to all ages and condidoni 
of persona ? 

Ought yfiifiai not universally true to be indiscriminately 
used in every part of a speech ? 

In what occasions then should yviipai of this description 
only be used, and ought they to have the i-nlKoyot f 

Are yyiijiai which are generally admitted to be true, id* 
raissible in every part of a speech ? 

Ace the yi-iijiai which contravene current sayings (iropo ra 
BtJifjHiiitEv/ifvaif) equally admissible in every part of aspeedi? 

On what occasions then is it £t that they should be used! 
(xiii.) 

How will the to ^Bo<: be made to appear jilXrtov ? 

Do I understand you to say " by being manifested in tlie 
diction, or by annexing the reason for the received opinion?" 

What advantages does the use of yru/iai contribute to tbe 
orator ? 

When the orator wishes to give his speech an air erf moral 
eharaeter by the use of yyi/iat, what principle must he mnni* 
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In the following quotation from Demosthenes vepi tov 
Zre^avov is there a yvut/iri ? 

'Aw ov Sia Tuvra irpoeivTO tovq Karaihevyovrac k<^ eavrovQj 
dX\' virep ev^o^iag Kat rt/ii/c USeXov rdic oeivcfig avrovg didovat^ 
opdCig KOI KoXiig fiovXevofUvou iripag fiev yap Airaffiv avBpu}'7roig 
iffTt TOV fiiov ^dvaTOQ, kclv kv olKlffK^ TiQ avrov KaOeip^ag rrfp^* 
0£t ce rovg ayadovg &yipag iy^etpeiy fiev ATraaiv aei roig KoKoigy 
rifv ayadrjv Trpof^aXKofiivovg eXm^a, ^ipeiv S' 6 ri av o ^eog St^y 
yeyyaidtg. 

To which species does it belong, and why does it not re- 
quire the annexation of the eidXayog ? 

CHAP. XXII. XXIII. XXIV. 

The reader is referred to Hobbes' Brief on the subject of 
these chapters. 

CHAP. XXV. XXVI. 

You stated in reply to a question in the first book, that the 
tritTTEig lih. tov hUvvtrdai, &c., were divided into two species, 
ivdvfjLrif£a and irapahiyfjia : what subdivision does Aristotle 
make of the ivOvfitifjia in the second book ? (Book 11. chap, 
xxii. 14.) 

How many modes of the i} Xv(ng, or solution of arguments, 
are there ? 

Explain the different methods of starting an objection. 

How is an eiicog solvable ? 

How is a vapahiyfia solvable ? 

How is a TeKfiffpiov solvable ? 

How is a ffjjfjieiov solvable ? 

What reason does Aristotle give for not considering the ri 
ttv£cev Kol fAeiovv as tottoi iydvfirjfJiaTog ? 

How is a solution of them effected ? 
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BOOK III.— CHAP. L 



What importance does Aristotle ascribe to the \i^it in riu- 

Does he ascribe any importance to the iit6Kpiaii: ? 

In what does he consider it to consist ? (iv.) 

Bat why does he treat only of the Xi'iit when he ascribes 
importance to tlie inroKpiim ? (vi. and vii.) 

Docs he make any distinction between the style oF poetrj 
and orations ? 

CHAP. II. 

Define the X^fiwg dperi), or excellence of style- 
It seems that Aristotle in this deHnition notes two tbinga 

as conducive to the Xcfctiic ^et^i viz. to ira^q tlyai and rpi* 

vovtrai/ ; how are these attained in style ? (ii. iii. and iv.) 
Why does Aristotle object to the too frequent use o( 

yXiirrais or exotic words, TrHroi^fiti-oic or newly-eoiDed worofli 

and !/irXiuc or compound words ? 

Is the orator obliged to confine himself to the use of th* 

Kvpta or words in common use, 

other species occasionally ? 
What advantage does the i 

style ? 

What advantage does the use of tfae yKiirrais, 6k. con- 

tribute to stjie wlien sparingly used ? 



t liberty U 
1 of the Kvpta coDtribnte to 



^^^^^^" ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS. 

When Aristotle saj^ that in the use of ornament we should 
Mek to escape observation, and avoid a studied manner, w' 
would be the consequence of the neglect of this twofold pre- 
apt? (iv.) 

Does Anstotle lay great stress on the proper use of appro- 
priate metaphors in an oration ? 

For the selection of metaphors what prec^ts does Aristotle 
give? (ix. sii. siii.) 

Prom what aonrcea then are appropriate metaphors de* 
luced ? (lui.) 

CHAP. III. 

What noans does Aristotle mention as contributing to a 
frigid style ? 

When do epithets render an oration frigid? 

Is the loo frequent use of appropriate epithets approved 
by Aristotle ? 

When do you conceive a metaphor and epithet unbecom- 
ing ? (chap. ii. 9.) 

CHAP. IV. 

In what respect doea the tijciv differ fr«m the fifTtuj/oph ? 

Why does Aristotle caution the orator against the too fre- 
quent use of the tfriiv ? 

Can the jiiraipepa be enunciated as the Eieiii', and the tltiiv 
as jitTa^opa ? 

How would you cjiange a /itro^opa to an eUuiv ? 

On what principle must the ihiiv be constructed to be 
appropriate ? 

CHAP. V. 

In what does excellence of style (Xtiiwc aptr^) consist ? 
On what does purity of style {to iXX»|i-if«v) depend? 
Do I understand you to say the first consists in the proper 
use of words, and the latter in their clear and proper arran 

Why does Aristotle distinguish the to IWiirlZeir, (chap, v.) 
the oymt, {chap, vi.) and the ro irpiTcov, (chap, vii.) from tliB 
ro iryijiui tik ^i'^ific? (chap, viii.) 



a:e akalytical questions 

Do I understand 70U to saj', because the first are essentiil 
to style, or by which it becomes calculated to effect per- 
BUasion, and the latter onlj DCcidental to stjle, or contribating 
to give it elegance and beauty ¥ 

CHAP 71. 

How is elevation of style (o Symt) attained ? 

CHAP. VII. 

When will the to T-piirov, or becoming in style, be attained! 

You say that the to trpiitov in style will be attained, if it 
be passionate, expresaive of moral character, and suited to the 
Bubject ; what do you mean by the to Jfloc Xiiiuiz ? (vide 
Annotationes vii. 6. Vater.) 

When Aristotle treats of the ro ^floc in style, do you con- 
sider the TO Jfloc Xi£euc aa belonging to the iv ry ifin roi 
\iyovTos, one of the distiDctions of rlerug in the (iret book ? 

In treating of the tcIotiq fjfliini in the second book, and 
again in this book, on the subject of style, explain the three- 
fold manner in which Aristotle has ticated of this distinction 
of ir/crr-cic. (ride Riccobou in Lib. II. cap. i. p. 15<j, and Lib. 
III. cap. Tii. p. 246.) 

When Aristotle says the style is becoming when adi 
to the fffie, what meaning do you attach to the word V^i 



CHAP. VIII. 






What precepts does Aristotle give on the ro ffx^/"" '"'* 

How many species of the puBfioc does Aristotle mention? 

Of these, which is the only one, out of which it is imjw** 
sible to construct any metre, and therefore appropriate ? 

Whicb of the two species of Poiaus is most proper foi 
commencement and the conclusion of a speech ? 



CHAP. IX. 

Define the X('fic eipo^fiij and KtmaTpajifiirij. 
How many species of the irtfiiuSoc are there ? 
In treating of the ro "X^iia ri/e Xi^iuit what divia 
'lislotle make ? 
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How many diatinctions of the to axijiia Tijg Xtf twc are there ? 
Which of these is the most proper for orationB ? 
How many species of the Trtp/oSoc are there ? 
What do you mean by a. wipioSoc d^i\tis ? 
Of the jTtp/oSoc which consists of clauses, what aubdiatinc- 
lion does Aristotle make ? (7. 9.) 

What is meant by the Traplaiaatt and irapo^o/u^ic ? 

CHAP. X. 

Does the invention of the dim'ta and (iSoKi/ioitm.of Style 
■ ttelong to rhetoric ? 

What reason can you give from the first book of rhetoric 
that they do not ? (Book I. chap, ii.) 

Whieh do you cousider are tbe moat approved duTiia and 
tu&jm^oucTo of style ? 

Why are the simile and metaphor most approved ? 

Can you infer from Aristotle's general inference that " those 
beauties and elegancies of style are moat approved which are 
the quickest in communicating information," any particular 
rule for the selection of IfOviiiiiiara or arguments ? 

In treating of such dariXa as metaphor, simile, enthymem, 
and antithesis, why has Aristotle treated of anttthesia as be- 
longing to the to a^nf^ t^c \i£,niit, and the others Kara r^v 
itavoiap Tov Xiyo^fvou? (chap. ii. 6; ix. 7.) 

Enumerate the AiTTEia with which tbe orator should seek to 
grace hi a speech. 

CHAP. XI. 

How does metaphor differ from personification ? 

You have atated that such metaphors are most approved as 
are not too obvious ; bow will an orator avoid tliis fault in 
the selection of his metaphors, and at the same time render 
them more approved? (vi.) 

When will a sentence be more elegant ? 

Do I understand you to aay in proportion as it contains a 
greater number of these ornaments ? 

Are hyperboles and proverbs ever metaphors ? 

Do these contribute to the elegance of a sentence ? 
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Does the use of hyperbole become the joan^ as well as tbe 

CHAP. XIL 

What distinction of style does AristotJe first make when he 
wishes to ascertain the kind of style most adapted to each spe- 
cies of oration ? 

How many species of the Xc£ic dyuyurrucil are there ? 

To which species of oration are the \iliQ {jOucfi and TradtiriKri 
most adapted ? 

Which of the two species of oration, the judicial or deli- 
berative, require the greatest accuracy of style ? 

Does the Xc£tc dyiavKrrunl suit the demonstrative species ? 

Is nicety and precision essential in the judicial species, and 
what is the objection to too great nicety and precision in the 
deliberative species ? 

* However ready we may be to acknowledge the wonderful acuteness 
and subtlety of Aristotle's mind, in unfolding the whole art of rhetoric, 
his judgment of true wit, from the samples afforded in this chapter, con- 
vinces us, that he was a more profound philosopher than agreeable com- 
panion. We have therefore, perhaps prudently, refrained from noticing 
the witty applications of metaphor and hyperbole, which he has made, ai 
■oine general questions on the X^^iv will be subsequently introduced. 



GENERAL QUESTIONS 



ON THB 



SECOND PART OF RHETORIC. 



In treating of the Xe((c does Aristotle propose to consider first 
its nature and the matter of which it is formed ? 
In doing this does he consider, 

1st. The matter of which it is composed as words ; 
2nd. Its forms— of which one is the essential or modifi- 
cation of the matter, by which it becomes adapted to 
its purpose of effecting persuasion ; and another, which 
is the accidental, or the figure, or modification of the 
matter, by which it becomes adapted to its purpose of 
pleasing the ear : 
3rd. Of the ^trruovy or introduction of metaphor, apo- 
thegm, and wit ? 
Aristotle has hitherto treated of the nature of style and its 
modifications ; what does he secondly, and lastly, propose to 
consider ? 

CHAP. XIII. 

Enumerate the rd fxipri of orations. 

Why does Aristotle object to more than the Tp6de<nc and 
friffTiQ ? 

How many and what are the ra filprj which Aristotle 
treats of? 

Why has he treated of them when he set out with object- 
ing to them ? 



i 



ISO GENERAL QUESTIONS 

To wbich cf the species of oralion is llie Jif/yijiric p 
Does the deliberative species always require aa many parU 
ts the judicial ? and wbich are the parts which it does not 

When does it require the irpooifiiov (xiv. 11) airiirapa^jL 

, Knd (jrdi-oOoc ? J 

I Is the iwiXnyoi: always necessary in the judicial species?.! 

or liuw many parts will a judicial oration delivered bj f 
accuser be composed ? 

Under which of these parts ia the to jrpoc « 
futation, and the ayrit<^a(io\^ or contrast of arguments, if 
eluded when the oration is delivered by an accused ? 

Why should they not be included in the irpool/iio 
Xoyoc ? (4.) 

CHAP. XIV. 

Give the definition of irpoaliiiov. 

From what sources are the -npnalftta in the demonatratilj 
Bpecies drawn ? (2.) 

What ought to be thechief object ofa judicial TrpoQi'/iioir? (U 

From what sources are judicial itpomfiia drawn ? 1 

Who is moat likely to draw the matter of his Trpwi/jiw j( 
roC XfyniToc — the accuser or accused ? 

Turn to the oration ngaiiiat Verres (Act. Sec. Lib. iii.) and 
tell me from which of the sources Cicero's exordium is drawn. 

In which of the paits of a judicial oration, delivered by on 
accused, would the orator he most likely to Lave n 
the irlaTut iv tH i\%ci row XtyoiTOC ? 

Are they admieaible in all parts ? 

Xn which part of the oration does the accuser introduce d 

rix irpos ital3oX(,v ? 

What ia the objection to their being mentioned i 

In which part of the oration does the accused reply to S 
ra Tpoc iia^\lir ? 

What is the orator's object when hia jrpoolfnor ie d: 
roB a'tpoaroii? (7.) 

Dov the deliberative apecies always require the ■-•wi 



ON ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 



CHAP. XV. 
3 referred tc Hobbes' Brief for the n 



CHAP. XVI. 

Wbat kind of Siflyijoic does Aristotle prefer in the demon- 
strative species of oration ? 

May the proof and amplification be blended in this species ? 
(vide Kiccobon in cap. svi. hujus libri.) 

What is the objectioa to a continuous Sifiyj/ait (i^ifgc) io 
this species ? 

In a judicial oration should the Ic^yiiifie be i^J^c or rata 

What matter does the accuser naturally relate in his £»)- 
yijffic? (iv. line 6.) 

How does the Ei^yijo-ic of an accused differ from au ac- 

What relation is there between the Siijytiaic and theiriWis'? 

Oa what points should an accused refrain from dwelling, 
and when should both the accuser and the accused dilate on 
circumstances in the Siiiyijais'i (8.) 

la it of consequence to the orator to vest himself with 
moral character, and to adapt his Siftytjnis to the ^rioriE, in 
order that the one may support the other. 

Is it of consequence to the orator to vest himself with mo- 
ral character, (7,) and ought he to do this at the commence- 
ment of his Si^yijmc ? (10.) 

' Quoniam narratio est renim eiplicatio, et qnedam qnaai sedeB ao 
fundamentum consLitueadie fidei, ea sunt in ca servanda tuaiime, que 
etiam in reliqnis diccndi portibus, qiis parlim sunt uecessaria, parlim as- 
Enmla ad omandum. 

Nam nt dilucide probabiliterque narremua, neceaaarium eat; Bed 
" ■" 'liiiaauteni niirratio erit, si pBTflonis, 
; si oujasque fac^ti 
iir, Bi cum homiaum opi- 
1 religiona conjuncta, si 
Eignitica^itui, si antiquttaa, si memoiia, si orstioiiia 
Suavis autem narratio est, quie habet adtnira- 
interpositos molua animormn, coUoquia peraon- 
aa, metuB, Istitias, cnpiditates. Cicein, de Orator. 




IB2 GENERAL QUESTIONS 

Does the deliberative species of orations lequire a Si^yiaic? 

When 13 a Ei^yrfnc used in this species ? 

When it is used has it the resemblance to the irapaZetyiM ? 



1 accuser's ora- 



^ 



CHAP, XVII. 

What are the four questiona for proof ii 
tion? 

lias the !i^y»iiiic previously prepared the judge ? 

Can jou repeat the division which Aristotle made of 
iyxX^fiaTa in the first hook, (chap. xiii. 7,) and reconcile it 
with the questions to be proved by an accused aa stated in 
this chapter, viz. ^^ 

either £ri du yeYOfEv ^M 

or Sn obx tfiXa^c ^ ■ 

or on oi/Tooavhi, tj ort Suaiws ? ^H 

Suppose the accuser charges the accused with a dehberativfl 
injury, what cause will he assign fur the action done ? (Booli 
I. chap. 10.) 

Suppose the accused is compelled by weight of testimony 
to acknowledge the commisaion of the act and hurt don^ but 
denies the ^poaipcais : if he proved that the act was doue pi 
l!i" airov or t£ aVdyinfc, — would it be a refutation of the ac- 
cuser'? (vide Booli I. chap. x. 6.) 

Suppose the accused acknowledges the net to have been 
done, and that act to have been hurtful, but denies the 
Kpoaipcais, on which points will he dwell in the refutation? 

What do you mean by reriita.tion,* and is the refutatioD ij 
a measure different from proof? 

What cluefly constitutes proof in the demonstrative S 
des? (3.) 

What species of the tIbtiq £ia rov ItUvurai is mostlj Oi 
in ttie dehberative F 

' Aut jure factum, d<^pe11eiidi &ut ulsdicendi doluris gratia, ant pi 
am pudicitir, bui roligionu, aut puiue Domine. aut denique ni 
lascilia, caaa. Nam que maiu ammi el pertuibatioae facta dm 
Btml, ea deleiisianein conlra crimen, in lepdmis judiciii, nun Ui 
Uberia disccpUtionibng habere poesont. Cic OraL Pailit. 

* B« qott ad Gdem faciecdam pcrtiDcnl in connnnationem M i 
aiooem dinduntur. In con&nnando iiwTn probarE volimnu ; 
hendendo redaiicuere cootiaris. Qnoniam if^ilur omne quad in e> 
Vcniain vcniU id aut lil, neme sit. aut quid fit, aut 4|uale OL, qiiEt 
phOM evnjecuin, in altera de&aiuo. in Icrtia raliu. Cic. Onb P ' 
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Do you recollect any precepts wLicli Aristotie gives on the 
use of enthyinema as proofa ? 

Why ahould they not be used when the orator seeke to ex- 
cite the paBsiona f 

Why shoull tbcy not I>e usod l^i-jt, ir in a continued 

To which of the three distinctiona of viarcis in the first 
I book, and to which species does Arialfltle reduce the tu npoc 

Hi)w is the refutation effected by enthymem ? (Book II. 
chap. XXV. 1.) 

Ought not an accuser to notice the objectiong which the 
accused is likely to bring forward before he States hia own ? 
! Why should he not, and when is a violation of this order 
unobjectionable? 

Ought the accused to refute bis adversary before intro- 
ducing hia own proofs ? 

What reason can you assign for this order in the proof? 
I Are yviifioi admissible as proofs, and which species is the 
best ? (Vide Book n. chap, xxi.) 

CHAP. xvin. 

Can you mention any cases in which the orator may inter- 
rogate with success ? 
I Is the ipiinjiTie prudent on every question, and when is it 

not? 
I What answer is the best to an equivocal tpiurijo-ic ? 

What distinction does Aristotle make between ilpmvtia and 
jii^lio\o\ia ? 

CHAP. XIX. 

What does the orator propose to do in the iirlXoyBt ? 

Why should an accuser jirefer the tTrftoyoc to the other 
parts of the oration, for exciting the passions and prejudices 
of his audience against his adversary ? 

Which part of the oration of an accused is opposed to the 
irIKoyot of an accuser ? 

In what kind of judicial cases will the aya/iriifjiQ be used 
instead of ^o tic ra jrd6ii roi dspoar^v naTae-ijaai? 
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Will every case admit of the excitement of the passioDS in 
the ixiXoyoc? 

What kind of cases require the excitement of anger, hatred, 
and pitj ? 

la it necessary to the excitement of anger in the eTfXoyoc» 
that the orator should show in the nWcc that his adversary 
has acted with the dXiywpca and its species ? 

Why is it? 

Do I understand you to say because these are the mvixM 
out of which anger is excited ? (vide Book IL chap, ii.) 

Why does the conciliation of the hearer in the iriXoyos 
naturally follow the vlaric ? 

Why does amplification and extenuation naturally follow 
the TO KaraffKevaffai tZ ror cucpoar^v? 

Should the dvafirrftriQ be long or brief? 



APPENDIX 

ANALYSIS OF ARISTOTLE'S EHETOEIO, 



contain: MG THE ORIGINAL 



BOOK I. 

—1, Rhetoric corresponda with Logic, since ufuforcptu 
WifA TOiourur tivuv clmi', a KOiva rpojroy nvii &TravTii>y icr 
yyupi^ctv, Kal obStfiiat ijrtarii^iis (j^wpio'/icviic- 

2. Bat BiAce men do it not onl^ clinj, but also Sia mviidtiai', 
aira fffuc, EiqafauToeaioSoiroiETi', and therefore rriy ahlav 6cia- 
ptiy iytij^crat. Consequently, there must he an art of Rhetoric. 

3. But previous writers have done hut little towards it, foi- 
a! vloTtic ivTt\v6y iari jiovov ra S" &\Xa TrpDO'S^Kai, and they 
have neglected enthymems, Svcp tori o-iujin t^c it/oteiuc. 

4. But appeals to the passions, ov jrfpi rou Trpayfiaroc iarit; 

5. aWa -irpus Toy Sixaar^y which is unJQSt, and avoided by 
the Areopagus. 

6. The business of the pleader is only with the fact, Sti 
ioTiy 5 oil: toriv, fi yiyovcv jf oh yiyovtv not Wltli the question 
of its importaDce. 

7. Laws would therefore be best, if they eould mark out 
{ImpH^civ) all cases, and leave but tittle to the judges, both 
on ticconnt of the difficulty of getting many good meo to legis- 
lata, and because ai pEv vofiaQtBtat ik ttoKKov trKCTpa/iiyuiv yl- 
yroyrat' at Zc jcpimie if Jmoyiiou' and because the legislator 
does not judge for the present and particular case, but for the 
future and universal, and is therefore free from prejudice or 
passion. 

9. Therefore the exordium, narrative, etc. have nothing to 
dowith the art, as all that aims at making the judge Troiiii' Tiya. 



APPEKDIX. TO THE ANALYSIS 

10. Although Sjiiitryopmi) is superior to SiKariie/i. all meD 
pmfer the latter, because it best admits of superfluity and fube 
rensooing. 

1 1. Now fi fiiy tt^c](^yoc liiSoioi; irepl roc m'ornc ioTli'' i 2i 
vitrris, airdficific Tit' iiTi S' diroSci^iQ fiiiropiK^, ivQiifiti/ia' ini 
toTi TOVTO, lie tlirilv AirXluc, XvpiiiTarov rwr wirrTnav' to it ivOir 
/ijj/in, (TuXXoyiCTfioc nc" JlflXoi' 3', firi o finXiiTTa rouro Svvaiunt 
Otiiiptir, EC rJvuir xat wais ylynTot iruXXoyianot, our it jrni ekAi- 
fiwariKos hf tit) fiaktirm. But he must also know not IJogic 
only, but the Bubjecta (jr«pi iroia) entliymemB are, and their 
differenees from the syllogisms of Logic. For rii n dXijffici 
Mil TO Sfioiay rj! uXtifltl, r^c airqc £<n-i Sui'dfifwc (Ke7i'' and from 

. a natural aptoeaa to dtstorer truth, taan has an aptness iil_ 
- conjecturing probabilitieB. 

12. Rhetoric is useful, 1. Sid tu «uitei eIi'iii cpiirrw r 
\ Xqd^ Ko! TO S/ifaia Tvv JvacWuiv 2. because, on accouni 
I the unscientific character of some bearers, ai'&ynt) Sia rflrM 

ill' itoieTitSiii tUs fffoTEig tal touc \iiyovc' ■ 

ktShi itiiSeij', KaSaircp t;al £v roic irvXXoyia'/ioic, in ordeV^ 

infute liXXoi' ')(puifii.yov fii) SiKaiuc roiC Xdyoic aiiTOis, wlfl^ 

J IHoleetie and Rhetoric alone can do. 4. Stowov, cl ry ir^H 
J fiey altrjoiiv ^fl iiivoffflui /^oijMi' lavr^, Xot-u £' opk qIsxp't 
I ^iiXXoi' 'ihi6f EgTlf drSpuirou rq^' ruu aiifiaTos ■)(pilac- 

13. The improper use of Rhetoric b an objectfon e 
mon to all things except ipirii. 

14. Tlio business of Rhetoric oh ru irElirai, AXXa ro JJIiiVt rk 
Tidiiya, and both to wiOaviv, rai ro a(ii>'u/ici'oi' TriBavoy, M in 
Dialectic, fj yap ao^iimtil b!/k iv tS Ivrafiti, dXX' h rjirpflif 

' fiati. But iji Rhetoiic Enrni & (itv Kara ri})' Erriffr^^iqi', h li 
Kara t4>' '''p'"'ipc'''<^i ^fiTup' but in Dialectic, tro^iiTT'^t; ^ev Kara 
ji\v npoaiptatr, itaXtKTixas Si ov kot-q ri)>' TpoufpEirii', dXXa Kara 

II, — 1. Rhetoric is defined to be Sui-a^ic Trepl tKaaroyToi 
Oiu/pHaai TO ivSixd/ityay mdayof and that on any given sub- 
ject (iTfp! Tov Zo6£vTos). 

2. Tuv Zi TioTtiiiy ai fjiy aTc^yol tiati; al it ti-n^voC Arevva 
le \iyui, oan fiil it iljiaiy trtJripKTrai, dXXti itpoatiip-j^ir' oior 
MpTopts, liaaayoi, avyypa^al, nal Sea raiaDra' cvTf)(fa H, Sao 
' '■ r^c ftd6Sov Koi Si' li/juy KaTaeKcoaaBiji'iu SvvnriJv' 6irTt h\ 
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e of three kinds. 1. 
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OF ARISTOTLE'S HHETORIC. 

nZ \iyoi'Toi^' 2, iv rf TOf aicpoarllv diaBcivai truis' 3. if abry 

4. The first takes place when the speaker makes liimsulf 
appear worthy of credit ; the second, when the hearer is ex- 
cited with any feeling ; the third, when a real or apparent 
truth is shown. 

7. Bhetoric is olov wapaipvet ti rq^ AiaXcKriKqc, koI r^c vifii 
ri flfli) itpayfiiiTciae (i. e. iroXiTiirSc)- 

8, The meana of persuading are either E>'eu/i>!^a^=p7)Topu-oe 
ffuXXoyiffuoc, or TrapHciyfia ^ pi/TopiKq inayuyit, by ene of 
vhich all men persuade. 

9, Now, to show an M iroKKuy Kai oiibIiuv, o&tiue t)(tf "^ 
IjOgic is tTrayiayfi, but in Rheturic TiapaSEtyfia' but that, rirav 
irruv, CTtpov n iio raE™ mijifiairciv irapk ravra rf Taura tli'ni, 

I i KaOaX^v, ij uc cf i to iroXv, is in Logic called avkkoyiu/iof, but 
• ID Rhetoric cv8ifij}iia. 

10. Although example is often used, yet eathymemofic 
reasonings are most applauded {Bopyfiavvrai). 

I 11. As in medicine, universala are alone considered by Rhe- 
toric, and it is it Tuv IjSri fiovXiuca^m liiuOoraiy. 

IS. As the reader is supposed to be aTrXoBc , the aavXMyiara 
are better than the avWeXoynrfiifa, for the latter are not lii-o- 
paKoXoiOriTa Stit ri fiijiioi. 

13. We can only reason from ™ ii-Jt^o^tva iig ra jroXXi 
t)(eiy Kai uXXiOi. 

14. But as there are but few dvayxaia which form rhetorical 
syllogisms, they are generally contingent (ie iiri to iroXu). 
Hence ivOvfiiifiaTa are said to be (£ iIkotiuv koi Ik ajijxduiv 

..But ciKOC is Ctt £7ri TO TToKv yiyv/ijitvot' oi^ nirXuie ^t' aXXa Tit 
'Srtp! ra b-iiyojicva aXXuc tX^"" "Sriuc tx'"' ""P^t iniiio, Trpoe £ 
!eu:u£j iiK TO Ka9ii\av irpot ru carci fipo^. But of <T^^£ia, tlie 
^one oStuc 'X^'j ""S '"'S*' ^afl' ecaorov ti irpoe to i-afloXou" but the 
'Other lie tUv caBokoo ri Trpi? to i.Qra /jt'poe' and of these the 

AvayKoioi/ is called TiKfiiipiov but the /j^ Aj-ayitiToc has no 
(name to distinguish it," 

■" 19. But napaZiiyfjn is an iirayiiyri, bnt iie jiipac trpos /lipoi. 
■tfUtiov srpos o/iOMiJ', oiav a/v^ fitr p iixo TO avTO yivet, yvaipi- 

fiiiTtpoy a Oartpof p flarepou. 

• Tha beat Eiplanation of the diflicuUieH of this pasB^ will be found 
a HEUiaell's l.opc. Appendix, note E, Some tuefu) iUusti&tiotiB will 
lefoanii in the noles to ihe Iranslation, pp. 1/ — 21. 



r ns APPEN'DIX TO THE ASAt. iStS ^H 

SI. Those syllogisms are properlj logical wtd rt>etort^^| 
whiiL &re of eqaal exteat with tbe arts themselves, in rofw- 
ence to which the Torn are used- For these are oomiii(» 
irip" TiiWur iiai^ipotTur tilti, Bnch as later u)d greater, etc. 
But tbe (liij Bre confined io their respective subjeeta ; thia 
there &re irporamc concerning physics, that are of no use in 
iDOrals, etc 

The roToi coDvey no specific knonledge, aa they are ri^ 
oMii- vtroai/iivor, but the (liij, if well selected, will gradusllj 
produce a science distinct from the Malectic and Rhetoric 

22. 'Ei3i( ^ oi ica6' ItaTTOr ytVoc litai irporaattt. 
I Toiroi = a( nHi'ai 6fi(HWC xarrur. 

JJl. — I. There are three tiiij of Rhetoric, as there are thn* 
kinds of hearers, and the speech conaisuof three things j I. 
Atyuif. 2. xt(H ml \iyti. 3. xpis Sr. 

2. The hearer iseitlier Otvpot fffi rijs ivrafuus, (the stdUiif 
tlie orator,) or Kptr^s, i. e. cpirqc B riSii ycyiyiiiurwr, i( ri>' 
fif WoiTuii', the latter being irrXiifxaffrqc, the former imairrlK. 

3. Uenca oratory is thus divided : — 

Biuioni. Time. End. 

Tporfwir^ u fiiWiiir, 



1. iruiijioiAivTiKii ■ 



and 



and 



2. Jen 



«* 



(airoXayia. JESuonv. I 

oiropii, but soma- coUf f 
times tbe others and ' 
by recollection or alirj 
anticipation. 
St have propositions o 
1 fiya i} jittpof, 
Afii.'Di'. miXov ij a' 

IV. — 1, Excluding dil/vara, arayKoia, i 
vo/Kca ayaOa, Aristotle enumerates live things irepi jf i 
SouXeuDiTai iraiTSc. 1. irdpni. 2. »■'" 



8. In all three kinds we n 

i yiyovty, 5 ^iij, ■ 
ai.rxpd.'. 



Xaxi) rSc x^P"!;- 






i£ay 0/1(1' 



Then follow the liiri of each, aud the knowledge i 
md useful.* 

* A* UleM are fully eouiDerated bj Hobbes, I shall here c 
IS in all liioUai cases. 
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V. — 1. Aa to the Epideictic orator, lilaiftovia is his aim, 
• epj yap raunjr, nal riv (is rair»|c inii'Tcivomat. cni rHy ivat- 
Tiuy raiiTfi, ai tc jrporpojroi Kal al airorpoirni irarral ilai. 

3. But (iSoi^oi'i'a is, latly, itnrpa£ia ftfra aptrSc" Zndjy, 
abrapxcta iuije' 3rdly, o (Hoc a jitra da^aXtlas jjStaToe' 4thly, 
tioBiyita KntfiAriiii' tal iru^driiif, fitrit Suvaficuit ^v\aKTii,ijc ti 
leai TTpairrtKrji rounuv. 

4. Now he is aiiTapatTTaToe, ^ v-rrapx^t ra t iv auTif, Kal to. 
IKTOC dyaBa. 'Eirri Zk iv airf jtiv, -r'a. tttpX 'i'v)(il'; Kdi ra iv 
aitimTt' t{,m ic, ciyiytia, i:al ^iXoi, Kal ^Ti/iara, koI Tifilf 

7. The purts of wealth are rofilafiaroe irXflSog, y^c, ^upiuv 
KTijatt' trt St, ijriirXoii' KTijmi Koi jioaniJiiaTur koI afEpairdSwi' 
ir\ii8ei tai fitytOct xai k-oAXei hmpcporraii: And all these must 
be a'tr^Xii Kal tXcuOc'pia xal ypiteifta. But the most useful are 
Ta Kopiri^a' the liberal, to ?rpoc atrSKavaiv. And they are 
Ktipirifia aip' if ai wpoiroJoi' but djroXauoTiKa, dif Ji- jiTiSii- jrnpo 
r^f ^(pijaiv yiyytTni, S ti cai ££iov. 'Ai^aXfi'd coneista in pos~ 
eessing wealth iBirr' «^' ourfi il^ai r^v XP^'"' "^w''- 

8. EiSot,{a, TO iwo irdcrdu- ir7rau!aiov {iTroXo^jSdvioflai. 

9. T(/i^, oijfjilov cJipyfTiKSc Sd£ijc- 

Eifepycoia, ^ cic auT-ifpiaf, col Saa a'ina roti fTi'ai, !) (i{ 
rXotlra»', Q tic ri ruf £XXutv dyaSiDf. 

12. 'Iffj^VB, Sfii^fJic roB Ktvtiv irtpoc, wc /SouXirai. 

15. ESyijpin, (SpaSur^c y^p^C fw' nXurriat- 

16. <&iXoi;, SoTis, a oltrai ayoOa flvai intly^, TrpakTiKoc effrii' 
afrwi' Si' ixciyoy. A man who possesses many such, enjoys 
voKv^Ma and ^ptioro^iXia. 

17. EJt-ux^ 5e (OTii', (Jv /( TUX"? "yfflii'' atria, Taii7a yiyyi- 
a6ai Kal tiropxtiv tj jran-a, ^ ra TrXfToTa, i( ra fiiyiaTO. 

18. Ab dptrli is moat closely connected with tnaiyoc, Aris- 
totle pK)ceedB to TO TTpoc ro rt'Xoc of dehberative oratory. 

VI. — 1. Ajld these are ra aviKptpoiTa irpdc rits Tpa£[;c, rn 
Si avfupipov dyadoy, which must therefore be considered. 
'Ayafloj' ia defined to be 5 ay atirb iavrov ii'ciai p alperoy' nal 
ov evtKa fiXXo aipoi^itSa' Ka't ov t^ierat wavra, i/ iriirra rii a\- 
oBtiaiy ixo>''"''i 5 "■our, y tt Xd/3oi vavv sal Saa o rods ay ttam-jj 
OiroSoiq' nal Saa o n-cpi (narrTDv. 

3. And goods follow i) &,ia, t; iarepni: A copious enumer- 
stion of the toitoi next follows, for which see Hobbes. 

18. Enumeration of ra dfiijitvfiip-liiriiia ayoSa. 

VH. — I. In order to enumerate the jwoi of comparative 
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good and expediency, which the deliberative orator aiusi die- 
Clue, Aristotle defines irifii^cr, Tooovror, mi (*(' and irmpi* 
^6iitvoy, TO ivuwapjfoy. Obseryingi fiti^oy pir dtl tai wXiiei' 
*poc iKarroy jiiyn if tai yttgor, nai «dXv ml oKiyor, «(wf 
Tiiv noXXwv fiiytfloc' wi nipix"'' ff^ to fiiyf to K AXcTw)^ 
fiupor- Koi •roXii aai okiyov iiaaiiTut. Then follow the 
See HobbeB. 

VIII.— 1. To be able wt/fldF coi roX«v avf.^v\iittv, 
ought to be able riic •oXiTiiae Awoouc Xn/^tii', tml to uavfiff 
lOi], Kai vifufta, khI avfu^porra hu.\iir. For, 1 . viifloiToi >ar- 
ric Tf avfi^ipovTi, 2. Kvpia 4 tov Kupiou dvo^at-iric. 

3. There are four jroXtrciat, SnfioKpaTia, 6\iyap\la, apii- 
TOKpaHa, fiovapxla' BO that the ruling and jndicinl functioni 
will be one part of these or the whole. But iitfioKparia is de- 
fined, voXircin, iy S xXijpif Biafi^cvrai rite dp\6f DXiycip;^ia, 
if ^ ni A«o Tiftri/idTui'' dpiirrOKparia, iy p ol Kara ^raiiaay. 
Bnt by -Ktuhia I mean Thr Wo r-oC yo/iou hi/mVijv. But/jor* 
iifi^ia is that, iy i) tic i^iyTuy tLpiat: imr nnd i) /liy carii rafv 
rtro, is called ^aaiKcia' but ^ fiupiiTToc, rvpayylt. 

5. Their respective riXi( are. 

Of StifioKparla, iXtuOrpia. 

6kiyap\ia, wXoSroc. 

dpiiTTorpiiTla, TO Tip! TraiSimr 

TVpavvtSoi:, fuXoK^. 

IX. — 1. But as ethical cliRraeter is nlao necesanij in the 
speaker, and aa virtus and vice are the objects of the Epi- 
deictic orator, and also enable us to appear irmui nvic lura t# 
7i8ot, which is tlu second Himt iiTi\roi, we mast therefiirft, 
define thus: 

3. KnXov, &v St abro aipiroy oy circiiFfroi' {* ^ S &i 
Buy 'oy ttSi i, Sti dyae6y. And, if so, it>rj) ' 
cqXov' i-ynOd*' yhp oy iicmycToy iirrtv. 4. But dpcri) is, as it 
seems, Sovajiic irnpioriEi} ayaOuy sal ^uXamnli' Koi Ziiyapit 
titpyrriKi) iroXXwc Kai fiiyaXaiy IluI irofrur irEpl Travra. 5. Its 
parts are liKaioaiiyti, avSpcIa, auippoavyri, fityaXmrpiwua, /itya' 
Ko\}/v')(la, iKivBepiirrjc, -rrpaorrit, ^pdnjffic. iro^ia. 7. Which WB 
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I the 
Epi- 



thus defined: Ai>,-a 



1, apcrq, 



j, »i Hy 






iml wc I'D^DC' but d£ic/a, Si* ^v 7a dXXiJT-pia, o^x <^S " f^/JOC- 
8. 'Ar'SpEfn, £(' ^1' rpaicTiicoi ilai ruv raXui' tpyuv ty roic Kii'Jv- 
c EfXtuci, Kal inrtipcriKoi r^ vo^y* but tiMn 
iu^poaiiyii, dpiTih it t^v irpoc Tat fr^i'OC ruS 
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aii^HTos ouTiiis t'jfovatv, in b vifioe xtXcicf but at:o\aaiii the 
reverae. 10. 'EJUuflfpiiirijCi ftp) j(pft^ara iS iroiip-uri' but 
AvcktvOipla the reTerse. II. MtyoXoiJrtr^/o, lipfTii /HyiXwy 
irotJITi*^ itEpytrii/idruv bnt pKpiiJiuxfn the reverse. 12. Mi- 
'yaXoirpEireia, dpcr^ ev fairai'q^cKri liiycBovg TODiricq' but fUKpo- 
ipv)(ia Btid /iiKpoffpETtin the reverae. 13. tpDi'ijoic, optri) im- 
voiast Hoff ^f tS /SouXjveoflni SlitaiTai vipl dyaOav nal KaKuv 
riiy ilptiiiifoiv ei; eiZaijiovlav. 

Then follows a copious list of rit raka. 

32. But aa praiae results from mortd action, we must en- 
cleftTour to show tiiat the person commended has always acted 
Kara irpoaipceiy. He defines ijraifoc, Xdynj f/iipayi^iiiv fiiytOot 

35. 'Ex^' ^^ Koivoy fifoc a cirnivoc kui at avii^ovKat' & yap 
iy rjJ av^povXiiitiv uwofloto av, raSra, [t^aTiBiyra r^ Xtfci, 
eyKu^ta yfyi-trai. 

88. In praise, we may also nse ra av^qriio, as li ^ovoc, ii 
irpiroc, S ficT oXlyaiv, ?( ea! o /liXtora TeirDitiKi*. Also ra ei; 
rif )(poi'(iiv Koi riv Kaipiii' Jcai il iroXXanc. 

X. Judicial Oratory requires us to consider three things, 
iv jtiv, rimy, xal iroauiy cvfxa dSixovai' Itbrepoy Sc, irwc airni 
tiatclfiiyoi' Tpirov £e, tovs itoIovq, koi iriuc ej^oirnc. 

3. Aristotle then defines to dSialv, to ^XdirTtiv ikovj-q rapd 
Toy v6itov. But voiuK is either Ifitac or jcoifilc. 'ISia; is that, 
eaS' 01' yiypa/ifiiyoy iroKircuoyrat' but roivof, fiira fiypa^a irapa 
iravii' o^oXoyrTirSni SoctT. Men CKiyrit, Sua iISotcq, xai pi) 
avoyiro j(!fiivoi. 'Oaa /liv oiy liivrjcj oi rayra upoaipoiiiuvor 
Saa Si Tpoaipoviittoi, tlioTCC Bi-tayra' oUfifi yap, S TrpDaiptSrai. 
Ayyoci. But the motiyes through which rpoaipouiTai /JXdir- 
rtty, tal ipavXa iroicly irapd rov ro/iov, are tran'a and aKpaaia. 

6. The motives of injustice. 

7. Motives of all actions are either 

!i' aireuc oi Ct nuroic. 

I I 

Xoyi»rti,-i)i' ?( 

either through 
iJooKi)i7i^, opyfl, 
or tViev/i/a. 
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12. Now ri Axo rixTC arc Ta rmovra yiyrd^mo, Smtr f f 
olWa AdpuTOCi ™1 p4 <««a rou ylyyiTat' cai ^i^ ui, fi^rE At 
rrl ra noXt, ^^c rtray^rwc. 

13. Bat rd ^ffE(, offwv i} n nin'a iV avroTj mii rcraypci^' S 
yiip (ul, S wc (ri t^ iroXv wo-avrvc dirojiaira. 

1 4. Ta 0i'f are mq iriij)* jirtfiu^ni- q rove Xcyivfiinrt y/yi-tra 
3i" aEfwr rit' Tpamivraiv. 

15. E6ri viy ova tia to roWati^ irfwoiif^Lfyai TtOiovvt' 

16. Acryirr/iY H, tA ioawura aofififinr ccrwt 
0WV, 3 uc r<XoCi ■) uc 'pis TO rikot, oray i 
irpamjrai. 

17. Aid 6v;io>' 3« ral opyqr ra ri/iwpirrua. 
But we most observe that i xSKaaic rev Ttaa^orni 

lytia iirriv' ^ H rifiupla rou roiovyros, Tfn &'ror\r}pai6^, 

18. Ai" iiri6ufjfav li Jrparrtrai, oira ^/virai jySi'a- 
XI. — 1. 'Boorii is defined to be xlnjats nt rUt J-wx'C. «"! 

coriivTOffic d0pda rol aitrSirnj tic r^* uirafrj^ouffac fiiaiy' 
ii TiAivavrhy. 






XIL TTuc cjfotTcc &2ii»ivff(i ml void, koX ToJove, 
For this chapter, see Hobbes. 

XIII. — 3. I^vision of laws into iZioi and toivoi, nnd o 
quenttj of ra aSirlifiara xai lixcuiifiara. 

5, Aristotle defiiiea aoixtladai, to tro fcdiTOc ra JlSuro ' 
Xtic' adding, ro yap aSuiIi' fipioTai xpiirtpov cKOvmov ill'ni. 

11. Am there are tuv SiEaiuf xal rur ailaaiv ivo liiii' ro 
fUr •ycypajifiiya' ra ii typa^' So, of these latter iarl ra ftcy 
xaff Dirip/JoX^v optr^c kqi citi'iCi (Y' oIc drciZi) Kol (iraii^i, Kol 
drifitai Koi rtjiiii, tat Ziapial' oioy, ro yapiv t\uv Tf jrottiaavn 
li, Kal &vTcvirou.iy Toy tu irDi^travra' but Others are rou iS/ov 
lituiKts or equity, which 
'ifioy SUaioy, And this 
■ Tuy yonneirHy oKiltTU^ 
fifi ilivaiyTai liopiaai, aXX 
fi!l n li, dXX' I 



vdfiou Kai ycypafifUyov IXXttfifia, 
ifl defined ro irapit ruv ytypaufii 
happens, tq /iiv iton-wi', r" *- "- 
ifcv, tirai' Xii^' itirray 
dyaytatoy fuv >| KoSoXo 

15. And hencfi ra iwt 



ij are those deeds, tip' oTc Sti 
id Equity consists in looking rather to the Trpce 

?rp(i£(c. 

Enumeration of the degrees of guilt. See Hobba 
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V. — 1. The Src)(yoi Tr/oT£ic are y6[iot, fiaprvpcr, aurOriKai, 

0iaavoi, SpKoi. 

3. Arguments for the use or opposition of the laws. 

13. Maprvpis citri StTToi, oi ftiy TraXaiui, oi Si irp6at^aTot. 
Kal ToiiTbir ol filv ittriyovT^z roS kivZvvov' o'l St tvroc. EtoXaiol, 
oi iroiqrai tai o'l ')(priajio\6yoi, the former ircpl tuiv ycvo^c'vtui', 
tfae latter ircpl rSiv iaofiiruiy, 

Alao proverbs are /loprupia. 

15. UpdiT^aroi, SiToi yviipi/ioi ri KCHpiKavi' jfp^iri^oi yap ai 
TouTOiv splatis 7-dIc fffpi ruii' auruii' a/j^io-/3r)ToB(iii'. 

Manner of using or invalidating witnesses. 
20. Use of avvOijKai. See Hobbes, 

26. Useof ;3a<rann. 

27. In regard to oatha, there is a. fourfold division, Ij yap 
liSiiiai, ral \afijiavci, ^ oiiZiTcpoy' i/ to fici; to S' ov' koI Toiruy 
ij Sllbiai ftiv, oil Xa/j/lacEi hi' q Xa^^avci fiiv, ZlZiaai Sc oil. 

Manner of using the oath under the different circumstances. 
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L Hatihs discussed deliberative and epideictic oratory, 
Aristotle now turns to judicial, observing : tvera Kpltrcaie iariv 
4 '"P-qTOpvclf Koi yap rae av}i(iov\aq KpiVovo-i, iral ii Ukti npiais 
iarlr' therefore we must not only consider owurt &TroSi.iKni;ii 
ioTut Kol trimoc b Xoyos, aWa Kal aiiTui' ttoIoi' Tiva koi rov 
KptT^v mraaiccvaiiiv. 

4. And this is chiefly important for the speaker dg rac 
ff«ji/3oii\aC) Ijut for the hearer tic ™c Skoc. For men form ' 
different opinions according as they are ipiXovi^cg, fuaoviTcc, i 
opyi^ofitroi, or xppiu; tx'"'"C, Eiriflu/JoSfrte, or fiieXiriDts. 

5. Toil fitv oZv avToic Aval jrifTTOuc foue Xiyoyrae Tpia iarl 
ri a'lTia' nwraEra yap esri, ti a TriaTciiofXiv tjiu rilii' airoScl^ciiiv, 
EoTt ii Taura ifiporritris, kqI aptr^, Kni luvoiQ. 

7. But how men may appear virtuous and prudent, may bo 
learnt from the chapter on virtues. 

But tvfola must be derived from a knowledge of to jruflij, 
which are ti oaa fuTajiafXoi Tcs ha<pipomii irpoc rac npiatit, olc 
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hrtrat Xiiirri eoi iJJoi'fl' ^av, opyi, (XtoCi ^floc, na'i oita aX\» 
roiauro, kiA to rourtHc iyayria. A(T H itaificir [tqJ 'rp' (m>rTYii 
dc rpi'o' Xt yw ?, oiov stpl opy^t, ir£c ti tiotiiiu rot opyiXoi iia), 
col Timy liiiOaitiv lipyifiirOat, lai irl roioit- 

IL Anger in defined to be cp(£(£ /ura Xvirqc Ti/ivpiac fain- 
fiirift iia ^tvofieytiy oXiyuipiay rwv tig nvroi', it li; airnrit rifo 
fi4 rpomjtivTwt. 2. Thus anger will alwajs be agninst k par- 
tieitlar object, and all nnger will be Accompanied by a cerbun 
pleiUltre, d<ro rqc (\'i£ot roii nfivpi/traadai. 3. i^ oXiyupia 

there are three Linda of oXiywpin, tam^porrjait, ixr/piaafies, 
and ufSprc- 

For the enumeration of tlie feelingt! and objects of anger, 
see Hobbcs. 

m. — 1. As ry opyi'ijfffliu jmi-ri'of ro irpounfffloi, Aristoile 
defines Tpnvl'mc, iraraiTT-atftf ro( f/piui}tf(C opyijt. 

IV. — 1. He now defines ro fiKiif, ru /3ou\ta0af rifi, & elcrai 
oyaOd, (irEJVDu evoto, nXXii fii) auroii, I'a! ro tara Jwj^^ii' irpac 
riKov tli'iti rovrwf. ^/Xnc F iffrii' D ^iXuk Knl ayrifiXoifiirot' 
So it follows, ^iXov eIvoi toy avvi)t6fiiyoy rcJc ayaeoic, ral 
ovi'nXyautra roTc Xi"rt|p(j7c, /i^ Jia ri (rtpor, AXXa Ji" ictlyoy. 

After enumerating rout yiXoirvnic m! fiiravvroc, Aristotle 
observes, roriiru-a f\6pn<:, apy4, ('mtpEaff^oc, Jin^X^. 

31. 'Opy^ /lii" oJi" («^>' K Tmy xpoc oiTdK" «x^P" ^' "^^ ^^"' 
roS Tpus afrrdy' and ft /itf opyi} qeI wpoc ra koS' jn-offTii' ro ii 



a ytt-ij. 



And all Xuir^ 



aiaflqro, but ri 



^nXiiT7-a inu-o, ^Kcrra iiiirflqra, as iiida and a^peavyti. 

V. — I. tojloc is Xi'tii r<£ ij ropov^ k ^aiTos-iac /liWovrtt 
caKoS fj ^aprucou, 5 Xtmipov' and ^(3«pa, osa ^fvcrai ilirafiiv 
t\fty /iiyoXijv row ^Oei'pei"', !) /JXajTrtii- fiXajiai: tic Xiinj^ /uyd- 
Xi|»' trutrfivousac. 

16. After enumerating the feelings and objects of fear, 
Aristotle remarks of confidence, tA ri Oiipaot ivayrioy ry 
^/J)(, cat TO OafipaXiov rif ^/3fpy" Con ^tro ^an-nffioc i^ i\r\c 
Tuy amnipiiiiv, it iyyuc oyriiiv' ruiy li ipolifpur 5 /i^ (i>T«i', fi 

wdjSpW DITUV. 

VL — 2. Aifj^vKij is Xiirri ni irai rnpax^ ""'pi ro lie nJoffnii 
^iv^juim ^('pEii- riui- «nr«i-, T) TrnpiJfTui', S yiyoi-riruK, fl /iiX- 
XdiiTUf. But ayaiajfiiyria, oXiyupia ric lo' awaOtia irtfl ri 



VIL Aristotle defines 



XapiC 



end' iji' ijf^uiy XiycUU \ 



inttvpyily Tji Jio/je'vu, /h) dyri nvjc, /ji)!" I* 


a Ti nWv ry i^ro^p 


yeScTi, aXX im ti (lEiVy. 




5, We may do away with obligation or 


the grounds ^ or 


avrHi' tHKa UJrijpiroSoiv, 1/ vrjipiTr/aay' ij 


En mro ruj(i(s ffoct 



-.x. 

VTII.' EXcoc is Xun; ric ctI ^atrofiif^ cory (fiOapTii:^ jcol 
XuiTTipji roS di'aiiou ri'yj["''"''i ""'' ""roc irpoirJoKliirdtc 5v bo- 
fl(!»', i) rii' airou riva I'ai rovro, Jiroi' irXijo'fo*' ^o/fijroi. 

8. 'EAtEiva are Eira rui' Xviriipwc cai lifoi'iipuf fiSapritra. 

IX. But to pity is particularly opposed to vtfttir^v rjl yap 
XiHrtirrOni tJri rale ofaEiaic saKmrpayimg ayTiriiiiivov ioTi Tpif 
Tiav Tiv'a, kqI airo rau uiiroir jjOovr, ro XuVfioSai iiri tqT; dvof- 
Jaic liiirpay/mc' kqI Hfupia tu raOi] fifloue xp'Ji''^''' 2. Whence 
vijKiTtq ia even an attribute of the goda. 

3. Bnt ^Soi'oc is differently opposed to pity, for it ia Xuirq 

rapa^uEijC ^iri fun-pa-yi^ dXX' oil Tov ai'a^iQu, dWa rov 'laov Kai 

ofiolau. But it is solely with reference to one's neighbour, 
otherwise it will be ^jioe- 

4. But, by parity of reasoning, b Xvirou/iivoi; tJrl rdig aVof/uc 
xoKinrpayouiTiy riaOijacrai, Q AXuiroc £ittui, [iri roTc ii'DKriw? 
KaKarpoyDJiiTiv. 

5. O aWc ioTiv iTTixoipt'cnmc kqI ^Oovtpdc' £p' y ynp tic 
XuiTfTrai yiyrofiivif, xal inrap\oyTi, dyayeaiov, toutov tn-i nj 

I ffrtpftoii, tai rp ^8opg rp rourou jjaiptiv d^'nyt.if. 

For the enumeration of the objects of j-ificaii, 8ee Hobbes, 

I X. — 1. ^Odi'DC is defined to be Xinni rit '^1 ilirpayiif faij-o- 
jiirri Tuv Eipqfifi'ui' dyadbiv ircpl Tovs o/tolovc, /iri Ti'a ri aiirfi, 
dXXa Si' ciCEiVovc' ^doi'^TOuiTi ^if yap n't toioutoi, olg ciei ncfc 

t ifioiot, ti ijialvovTai. And fi^ioi are raro ytVos, rara iroyyE- 

I vimv, Koff JJXiriac, <rnfl' Ktic, isa™ SdEciv, itnra ri ujrdpxovra. 

j XI. Z^Xoc is X^TTi) ric irl ipaiyofjcv^ wapouai^ dyaSuf Ivr/- 
/iBii', Kal lySf)(oiityiuy iiiiT^ Xa^tlv, Tfpi Toig bfiolovg t^ <jivaci, 

I ov)^ Sti fiXXji, a'XX' on uix' '™' ""''¥ ton. Hence fqXoc iiri- 

I (icic cfm, Kill cTTuiKiay, but fidoroc is tjMvXoy, sal ijialiXiir. 

I XII. Aristotle now considers the passions and habits of 
men according to their ages, which are three, nonit. ok/i^, eni 

I y^pag. See Hobbes. 

I 16. Mirth or tiTpairtXla Trtsatlcviiini v/3piE ioTl, 

I Xm. Old mer. are in moat respects the contrary. 

XIV. But a. c^fA^DrTi-: are ^tTa^v rotruv ro S9oc, in all 
respects. 
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. XV. The goods of fortune are nex . considered, in as fsi u 
lliey influence tlie dispositiona of men. And, first, the ^Bos of 
2, tiytvtla is defined to be to ^iXon^drtpoF ttrai ruv Kutr^funr 
avriir' but liyiyeia Is IvTifionit vpoy6riiiv Kal KaTa^fmnfTint 
sat Tuiv ofioLuiv Toic n'poydvoic roic afrruiv. 3. It ditfers from 
Tti yeffoloy, inasmuch as tvyivit is said Kara rqv rav yinvt 
dperfiv' but ytypaiov nara to fi^ iUfnaeOai rijc tjiOataic. 

XVI. Of wealth it is observed, vfipnTrai xai iircpliifiaviii 
ir&a)(pyTtf n iiita rSf i.Tliaciiie row jrXoilroii. He then enumerBtaa 
theehamcteristicsofthewealthy, observing tVwyoAiii'tiiu'HiAroif 
sitaifiot'ot i^Qoc tXovtoit itrri. But the difference belween ttioee 
of recent and long-standing wealth, conaiats ry &irayTa fiaXkov 
kqI ^avkoTtpa to xaxa «)('"' '"'"'C I'foirXoiirowi;' (BirirEp yap airai- 
ieviria ir\ovrau iarl tA viiirKovToy clyai. 

XVII, The diapoailion of the powerful and the fortunate. 

XVIII. — 1. Having shown that there are xotra c'if q belong- 
ing to all the three kinds of oratory, irdsi yap di-ayt:dioy, ra 
letfil TOu Suvarou cai aZuyarou vpoir)(pii<r8ai iy rote XdyniC Kai rave 
fiiy, aic^arai' roiic it, uc yiyoytfiriipaaOai itmrl/vut. 'En ii, ripi 
lUyitiovs aiiVOV AwdiToiK eirri Tiif Xiiyui'" Tfpwyrai yap «ii»T({ 
ry fitioiv K«i aSiiii', vai ffufi/^ovXiwiirte if aworpi'«&iT<c, mi 
iiraivouvrtc ^ il'Eyoi'rtc, xal naTtiyopoiiyTCS !; anuXuyou^crai. 
Aristotle proceeds to lay down a list of the different Koiva liftj 
applicable to each. See Hobbes. 

XX. Having treated of a'l 'iSttu irlrrcic, Aristotle prooeedi 
to ai KDivai, which are Siio rf yiyti, wapaZayiia kqI iydvfirifxa' 
2. ii yap yyiifiri licpot lydu/xiifiaTot itrri. 3. HapaittyfiaTaiy i* 
«'i2ii Jto' iy ftiy yap tWi ■jrapaSdy/i.aTOC eTSoc ro \fyiiy mpiy 
fitiTa •:rp«ytytyit^iiva' ty Ze ro avToy ■Koitty. Toutov S' tv fiir 
wapalJoKii' ty Si Atiyoi' oTov ol Aiaui'atim. Specimens of both. 

7. The X6yot are Sti/Jijyopurol, and have the advantage, on 
itpayjiara tSipilv S/ioia yiyivtifUra, ya^ivov Xdyouc Zi, fi^y- 
But ra npily/iara are best upoe ro j^uXciiaaaQai' ofioia yap uf 
iiii TO iruXu Ta fiihXovTa Toic ycyoyoau 

9. Afi Si jO)fiiffSoi roTc wapoSeiyfiaaii', oJk t^oira /itj' tffli'^i- 
^aru, lui; diro6il£fmv' if yap fiartt Sid rouruif ' t)(pyTa Zi, 4|>| 
liapTVplnit, iriXiytJ j^ii^in'or [tiri} roTff ivQuii^}iain, 

XXI.— 2. Tyii^if ia defined dird^ni-ffic, oti /icvrot n-epl 
Koff firciimii'' d\Kd mOoXov cni ou n'cpl iriiiruiv, aWa iripi " 
ol ^pa^it cial, cat aipErd ^ ijieuKra ioTi wpoc to irpltaauv. 

But since enthymeins are ayllogiama -Kipi roioiirav, «i 



'tripiafiara ruv fv6vjitijtaTuii', xal a'l apyai, iijiaiprSit^oc r 
av\X.oyiatJou, yyuftai fliriy irpotrriOn'trijc ci r^e airinr, «il toS 
ita tI, ivQvjiiijia cmai to fi^rai'. 

3. Hence there are four kinda of yyiifiri, as being either 
uiT ijriXoyov, avcv hiXoyou, 

I . , I 

1. tfdvfiSifiaToc fiipos- 1- S>a to upocyyuaBai. 

2. ivBvfiJiiiaTiKul, ly Saait 2. &fia Xiyo^Erai StjXai. 
e/i^iycrai tov Xcyo/jcyou 

15. These sort of sayings are of great use, 1. Sri t^v ifiopn- 

K^n^ra r&y dxpoaTiay' ^alpoiitri yap, iav tic koOdXou Xtyur tjri- 
rijgi rue 2d£wv, &c ckuvoi Kara /J^poc tx"'""''- 2- ^" ^6ixoit 
roici rove Xciyovc, which takes place iy oaoii; S^Xt) i) irpoaipcait. 

XXTT. Bequisites of enthymeniB. 1. ovti voppmOtv, ovrt 
trayra Sti Xa/ijiavOVTa mvaynv- 2. oiic i^ inavTUiy riv !o- 
ratryruc, iikX fc Tuiy upta/iiviay \ci.Tiov' 3. /ii) fifico)' m/yayciv 
(K rwv dvayKaitirf, dXXa mi ix tviv iiQ ettI to ttoXv, 

4 — 12. Ennmeration of the manner of forming enthymems 
on different subjects. 

13. Sroixeiov irai riijroc Evflu^ft^aro? to ofcro. 

14. Two kinds of enthymems, rd /iii' ydp Scicruca. eariy, on 
ioTiy, fl ohK lOTi' ra St iXeyimea' xal Sta^ipii, Hawep iv roij 
iiaXiKTiKolg iktyyoQ Koi oi/XXoyiir^ot. 'Eori St ro pfv StuTieov 
JvOv^q/ia rd e£ hfioKoyovjiivuv avvayav to £c tXEycrtcoi' rd 
fifo^oXoyDv^ci'a imvayEiv. 

XXJTT. The TOTToi iySvfaii/.a.Tiin' are, 

I. Tl^v Ivayrli^y. 

3. £K rwv Trpo; fiXXijXa. 

4. tK T<m fiSKkov Koi ^TTOv, a fortiori, or a tninori, 

5. cl [ifire /ifiXXov, fi^rc ^rrov, iy parity ofreasoniTiff, 

7. t'c Twv ilpq/w'cuiv Kaff avTOVt Tpos TOV Jiwovrn. 

8. E^ opur/iov, 

9. ijc ™5 TDffaxSc- 

10. IK StOipE'lTEUC. 

II. f£ ^Traywyfle. 

12. EC Kplachis iripl Tou Q&rou, ^ ofiolov, 71 ivav-lov. 

13. jlC T&V [ICpUV. 

14. fcriiB^ ^Ti tQv K\iiiTTuy Ov^/^n.VH, iSffff tTr.afloi « 
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oIiroTc iiya6or ™i kukov, in tjiB dKo\owef?ui'n)C wfiorptmup i 

15. firm' •tp! iiuo'v Kot Aprottifiifoiv [ij] iipoTpiwcir 5 iw- 

the dik-mniGu 

16. iiitii') av rii aiirh (pai'tpus liiatravat Kai aijiaywi: 

17. ix Tuv At'AXoyoy ravTct avftjialfeiv. 

18. tK TOii, ro avpfiaiyov lay ^ rairoft ori ctti e£ wi' 9u/i- 

19. EC roii ftSl talrro ahl aipiiaBac vartpov ^ irpinpoy, oU' 

20. r^, oil iytta ay t'tti, !) ycVoiro, rovrDc ivexa fiyai cTmii, fi 

21. OKVudf ra wpeTpiiiroyTa xai Aitorpivoyra, aai tJv tvixo 
4Cai irpi(r7*oviri ral ^vyouiri. 

22. ^ir ruv Suxoiirruir jiir yiyyiiidat, i-Klimiiy Si, 

23. iktyt^Titici to ra ayofiokoyoiijitya eKowtly, t'i ti ayofia\e- 
yoifuvoy cic r&vruy [vol] xpivuy, nal iipa^ciiii; Koi Xoyoiy. 

24. rtiic jrpoiiafiflihtiiiiyoK i-'qI dySpiisaic L-ai irpdy/iBiri, i) 
ioKoDin, TC Xt'yciv r^i- air/if rov wupaid^ou. 

25. iirit Toi olrtov, &y ti vvupyri, Sn iirrl' Ay fi>i tmipy^ 
Sn oiix Imiy' fi;ia. 

26. (I iveiixiTo ^Xriuy AXXuc, Q (I'Si'xcrai, iSi' q evpfioir 
\tvti, B wpiimi, S iri'irpoj{"'' c'Wf'''. 

27. firaK n ivaw/oi' /JtXX[i rparTcaOai To'tt tc irpay^t wwft. t pM fl 

28. TO Ejc riii' S^oprffWi'TTiiv iwniyopeiv, i; airoXayEuidtii. 

The ikiyKTink are preferred. 
XXIV. Apparent enthymema are, 

1. TTOpi r^f WiiK 1. TO /J^ avWoyiaiiityow Wflinpaafat 
tMC TO rsKtvraioy thriiy. 2. to iropa r^y ofxiayvfiiav^ 

2. TO Zii[ipri[iivoy wyTiOivra Xtyttr, S ro atryKtifta-OY I 
poSvra. 

8. ro Sciyiiatt KaTaatcual^ciy, Q ityatrKcva^ciy, Sray ft^ Si|| 
6ti itmltjaiy, u&^fiirg to jrpayfta. 

]x rnifKiou. 

I S. Sta TO avfificfitjxoQ. 

, wapk ri irdfAcyov. 
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&. AoTTip ir ToiQ ipirrrtKiiis Topti to AirXius irai jiit atrXStt iiXXo 
ri, yiyyirat ^atv6iifyas mAXoyitr/joC from what is sot &Tr\iiQ 
litost but ri choc. 

XXV. Solution of arguments is managwl either by an 
tUTurvXXoyKT^u; or tvaraais. 

3. 'Eyaraaic is fonrfold. 1. h ravrov. 2. it Toii huoLou. 



8. Since enthymema are derived from cikoc, irapaSe.yfia, 
ric^V'°^> ^'^'^ artfu'iovy and since the inferences from what is 
usual are ic ruf eUdriui; but those from tva-yuy^ are derived 
fid Tapa^Eiy/iaruc, but drayvaia, Sid TCK^tipiou, and those 
drawn from what holds good or not, either universally or par- 
ticularly, are Sid mnitlmv, and as e U-oe is only inl to ttoXv, it is 
plain that all reasonings may be got rid of by objection. 

9. U he Xuiric ^ipo/iivti, uXX' oix dX^O^t <iiti' ov yopi Ert 
oiK tinos, \i>ci b cviirrd/jEfoCi iXX on ofjc di'ayKalov. Aid xai 
OEi Effri irXtoi'EtTiii' d!ro\oyov/Jfi'ui' /ioXXoi' ^ KanjyopoSvra, fiii 
TDuroc tov irapaKoyiaiiov. 

12. AvErai £e nal rit rrrifiiia, uai ra Sia mifitiov IvOi/jiiijiaTa 
lipillitra, Kav i| inrap^^oira, since d(7v\Xuyi(Truv eoti nuv sij^f iiii'. 

13. The same Xvuic applies to ra srapaJtiyfiariSq Koi to 
liirtlra' t«f yap E^u^ii' ri ou;^ Duruc, XfXvrai, but, if the mt^or 
part be against us, we must strive to show on ou^ ofioiov to 

14. But TiKfiiipia nal TiKfirjpiuii} iyBupiipaTa xara fiiy to 
davWoytiTTOV oIk tarai Xuo'at. 

XXVI. To oCEeii' uai fictovv oix lariv iydv/iJifiaTUt aroi- 
Xtiof, but they are ivdvfiiifiaTa irpoc ro St7£ai, on ^E'ya 5 

8. OiSi ™ Xunra iveu/j^/ioroc dSoe "' iimy fiXXo rwi- cnra- 

4. Nor is EVffroffie an enthymem, but to litt'ir Sd^av ticb, 
ti 4c (orai SqXoi', oTi oii ffuXXeXoyiorai, ij on ipivSos n e'lXiif e>'. 
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BOOK m. 

I. — 1. Three pointa to be considered in a epeech, nteni, 
XiJiC, and rdEic 

2, Wo may treat of X(£ic, for it U not aufficient ix"ii " )«' 
Xiyiti; iW' dvdynri koI tuvto, iu( Se7, dTrtli'. 

3. Now uTTi^Kpioic has beea omitted, whi(;h indeed came Ule 
into Tragedy and Rhapsody, for the poets at firet recited their 
own verses. 

4, It consists in three things, fiiycOos, Apftovla, ^vOji&s. 

6. After showing its disadvantages, Aristotle observes, ra 

£:(>' oSv r^C XifEUic Sfiiit fX" ''' ("''P'''' ^i-ayKoioy kv irdtni !i- 
aitta)i.i<f' Ziaipipn yap n irpog ru SjiXiiaat, i/Sl 3 iiH iliriiy, (4 
fijiTOi roffourof' dW' fiiran-a i^atraaia Taura iari, Kol itpat Toy 

lIKfMOr^l'. 

7. The effect of it is the same as that produced by acting. 

8. The poets first made it their study, then the rhetoricians, 
after which it fell off, as the tragic poets have changed from 
tetriunetre to Iambics. 

II. Two dpirai M^cwi. 1. cru^^ clyai. 2. fiif rartii^*, 
fl'^rt tivip TO ailuiia, &\Xa wpiVouoav. 

2. The former virtue is obtained by theuseof KupiaoKo/iaro, 
the latter by rii fiXXa, Sio 3ti iroidi' Kvijv ri)v iidKcKToy, be- 
cause the hearers are Bavfiairral tvv dirAyruv. 

3. This is more easy and suitable in poetry, hence in prose 
Set Kay6&ytil' irmouyrat, koI fi^ SokcIv Xcycif ircirXaiT/iEvuCi 
a'AXa 7reipus6Tait' ravro yap mOaviy, cKtiro Zc rotiyayrloy. 

5, Of the many species of nouns yXiirrait fitv, xal SittXoIc 
ovofiaat, irol TTc-^aitififvoic, oktyaxic xal dXt-yoxoB yp^ariov' M 
TO fitltioy yap l^aXXanct Tov vpiroyros- 

6. To Si xlipuiy Koi TO oIkiIov, xal fiiraijiopa, fiovai ■)(pfiaiiun 
Tpoe Tijy ray ifiiXSv \6yiav Xiiiv* Sr( tovtois [liyoit Tavrtt 
■Xpwyrai' iravrct y^p //(ra^Dpaic SiaXiyoyrai, ca! role oEniwCi 
ml rc7c KvploK. Hence if any one form his discourse weU», 
Sarai re ^eyixwy, xal XayOavtiv cvti^irai, *a! eai^^yul. d 

7. o/iiayviiiai are useful to the sophist, aoyuyv/ia and ri yiw 
to the poet. 

..... , . - . .^^^ fiiXmu f' 
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9. i.cici 

10. Kal idv Koafuly jioiiXri, ojto row jStXriofo^ toip iv ruuT-jJ 
yifit ijiiptiv njf /UToipopav, iav St ^iyiiy, avo tAv jftipdi'aii'. 

11. EoTi Ic Kol iv raic ffuXXo/^aic afiagTia, titv /iq tiSiia^ n 
wtiiida fbivrji, 

12. Oil jrAppuOcv Sci, uXX' IK rSir auyytviiv kdi Tuif oftecilui- 
fttrafipiiv ra avurvfia iivojiaaiiivai, S Xfypfv Zii\6v imiv tin 
ovyycvii. 

13. Kal Biro caXuv q rp ^uv^, ft r^ fvva^ci, ^ rjl ot/'ii, !} nXXi] 
rivi aiird^ffci. 

14. And epithets \na.j be (lerivecl avh ^vXou >f aiir^Du, or 
OTTO Tov ficXHovot, and we may rfao make use of IiTOKopio^oc. 

m. -^vxpa are produced in four ways : 

1. cv roic ^iirXaic di'o/iQiriv. 

2, tv ry XP^"^"' yXiuTTaic. 
'; Eirifltroic, ro ^ filupoiQ, 1) dxalpoiSi V iruKi'oig 



XP'/" 



i produced 



4. ^tra^pai ajrpeirclg, ai /. 
iTtfiviiv &yav Koi Tpayii:6y. 

rV. Simile akia to metaphor. Examples. 

V. 'Apxd Tijq XiUioQ TO 'WiX^viitiv, And this ii 
in four ways : 

1. iv Tols avvSlalWK- 

2. Ir ry roic iSJoic ovd/iairi Xiyciv, col ^q rote TEpit^ouiri. 

3. fi^ afttpi^Xotc- 

4. £v Tf ra yiy^ tUv oroparoiv S^jitva, Kai O^Xca, icol anEuii 
dwoMovat opduf. 

5. iv Ttf ra itoXXq, cal dXfya, Kat tv, dp9u£ ovo^a^'cir. 

6. 'OXoiff 2i Sfi (fai'dyfiiMrrov tit'ai to yiypa/ifiivov, tfd 

(u^paoTov and this must not depend upon the punctuation. 

7. It causes a solecism, iii) inroliSdvai, cay fi^ tTriCivyi-litic 
afi^oly, ipfjirrii. 

And it is indistinct, av iit) irpoOitQ fiirp^, /itXXwv n-oXXi fn- 
raEo i/i/iaXeiv. 

VI. To prodnce oyxoc, (he following rules contribute : 

1. TU \6y^ ■/(^pTJadai avr di'D/inroe. 

2. iiiv aitrj(pov n iv ry Xdyy, TOwvOfia \iyciv, and nice WMfl 

3. [xeraipopals irjXoiv, sai ciridc'roic, c&Xa;l3ovMC"»' to iroi7)riKb>' 

4. ro ?v iroWa ■woif'iv, 

5. fiii tri^ivyvvnii. 
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ft ittrh 9uyiiafiau Xiyeiy. 

7. By negative epithets. 

Vn. — I. To Zi rpiiroy e£« ^ XiJ«, ««»■ p iraBiiTiKil rt sai 
lidtic^, Kal ToTc uiroKtifiivoiC itpayfiamv avaXoyov. But dvaXoynr 
is, Ear ^^TE vipl lioyKuiy ain-oira/lZdXuc Xcyiirai, fii)rt ircp) 
LUTtKiir atuyHif fjij? tirl rj! tvnXii oydfiari tTrp koit^oc. 
Btances. See Hobbea. 

Vin. On the rhythms. See the notes, p. 227, sq. 

XI. 'Elpo/iirj] \(£iE, fi otiZiy £^ci rcXoE xaO' avr/jy, ay fiif ti 
xpayjin \tyiiityQV rcXciuiOn. 

TLuTttrrpafiniyii, if iv irtpidJoie. Anil tripiotoQ is defined 4 
be Af'iic ej^DUCTO opx^i" Kol nXtur^K i " ' 
9ac ibavroirrai'' and it muat tinish with the seaae, and ootbi 
..-Lit .iff. 

5. ntpioZoc 2i, ^ ^tp if i;uiXoic' ft i^ A^iX^c- "Ewri !« 
mlXoiv ^tc \/£ie J TtTf^tiuifiiyii Tt nal !ij)pf;/i£v>|, mi liiayairrvif 
ToCi /i4 i)* ''P Ziatpiaci, fitnrip j^ ilpri/i(v>) TrtpioSoc, oXX' fXi). 
KiXoi' 3' fori rti trtpov fidpioy rounjc. "A^jX^ Jf Xfyw r^c 

/JOl'OICiilXoV. 

7. And i) iy cuXoic is either Zi^pti/iiyTi or avriKci^t'n;. 

9. HapBfioiuiais is nhen f/toia rii laxaTa e}^; (tiircpai' tm;' 
KwXur, 

X. — 2. Since ro /layBtiiiny ^tfhiois Ijlv ifivaft irairiy, Kvpia, 
fiiraijiopal, iuid cltcoycQ chiefly contribute to the fundamental 
principle of elegance, ii&07]ait. 

4. 'Ayaymi Zij, tal )i.il,ty, Kal lyOvfifi/iaTa raura <Ti 
Sta troitJ i)fiiv fiaB^aiy Ta^itay. 

5. Kal lay ayTiKuiiiyuc X/yijrni. 
7. Of the four kinds of metaphors, al car' dvaXoyiay cHo- 

XI. — I, A man is said touIv trpd bjifiaTbiv, Saa ivcpyovyra 
arjfiiiivti. See Hobbes, p. 337. 

Xn. Each kind of oratory has its proper \i£ic. 

Now the X^^ie ypofii:^ is ft oKpi^tornni' but the dyuvim 
is ft iTTTDirpinviiirdri). Taurijc Zi Jvo tiJjc ft fiiv yap i}Sik^- ^ 

iruBlJTlK^. 

4. And 37)/iijyopiKi) Xt£ie irairtXiuE tout rp nKia-yptx^lq, 

5. ft 3^ J/oi anpijilaT 



ntal 



. ft ic iiriSciicriEft Xc£i£ ypa^ixuraTrj' Zivripa. it ft Sim 
XIII. — 1. The parts of a speech are t\vo, dyayaiu 
rf wpiyfia ilKiiy, Tcpl oi, Kal roir' diroSt^ai. 
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2. Hence the wpoOetrig and vl<mg are ra dvaykoia fiopia, 
4. But there are in all four, vpoolfiiov, vpoOetriCj vlarigy 

XIV. TLpoolfjLiov koTiv dpyri \6yov* Strep iv ttoi^^i 9rpoXoy«c> 
Koi kv aiikiitni trpoavXtov, For this and the next chapter, see 
Hobbes, p. 339, sqq. 

XVL At^yijo'ic 5' iv fiev rdig eiri^eucriKoic kariv oIk ii^ti^Qy 
aWa fcara jupoQ, 

4. In ^ucavuciiy the hiiyrivig must be clear, and the orator 
should, by a ircipadiiiyriaigj tell otra e2c Tijv kavrov aper^v ^cpci, 
fj daripov jcajc/av, $ ^(ra ^^ca role ^iKaaraig. 

7. Il£irpay/i€va Set Xcyctv, oco /i^ irparTOfieva fj oIktov, Ti 
^elrwffiy <l>ipei, 

8. And the hiiiyriaic must be fiOudi, 1. By showing the 
Kpoaipeaig, 2. ra sTrofieya tKciffT^ 40£i. 3. /ii) (JC o^ro hiavoiac 
\iyeiVf aW wc aVo Trpoaipitreutg. 

10. "Ert, £jc rdiv iraOrp-iKHv Xcyc, ^iriyovfitvoQ koX ra kwofieva^ 
Koi & ((rao't, jcai ra 1B/9 17 airr^, $ eKiivip irpoaovra, Ka2 eirOvc 
eiffdvayi treavrov wolov TiyOy tva u}S toiovtov ditapiatn^ koI tov 
dvridiKov* \avddvutv dk woUi, 

11. But in drifiriyopiify diriyritrig is least used, and only nepl 
/jLeXKovrufv, tva dvafivritrBij^eg iKslvvtv fiiXriov fiovkevtrutvrai 
TTEpX rStv vtrrepov, 

XYII. n/oreic must be diroleiKTucaly upon four points. 
See Hobbes, p. 343, sq. As also for the two next chapters. 
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